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Headache always means something 












‘In the flush of Youth and the Spring of feeling.’ ‘Prithee, Maiden, why so pale ?’ 


Many forms of headache are really stomach-ache in disguise, due to digesiive disturbances, the absorption of 
poisons from the food tube. whether from tainted, spoiled, or decaying foods, as in the now familiar ptomal 





poisoning, or from imperfect processes of digestion. . . . Physiologists years ago discovered that what produced 
fatigue, or tiredness. was the accumulation in the muscles or nerves of the waste products of their own activities 
Simply washing these out with a salt solution would start the utterly fatigued muscle contracting again 
without any fresh nourishment or even period of rest..”"--WOODS HUTCHINSON, A M.M.D 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable remedy which will, by natural means, get rid 
of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality, than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented 
a serious illness. Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 














/n answering Aavertisemnts, it is desirable that vou mention ** The Fall Mall Magazine. 
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November) 


HE leaves are stricken on the tree 
By ghostly lovers kissed, 
And all the ways are shadowy, 
And glares before we wist, 
Like a wrecker’s light on a stormy sea, 
The red sun thro’ the mist. 


V. K. 





“ He drew his leg from under the damp, quivering body of the mare 


and caught her round the neck” (see page 579). 
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HAT morning Sam- 
pers was sulky. 
He had _ been 
routed out as 
usual at dawn 
for reconnais- 
sance duty. He 
preferred to lie 
in sluggish ease 

wrapped in his blanket. It was irk- 

some to get up when the bleak dawn 
was breaking above those rolling hills 

Where the Russians lay. The autumn 

air was chilly, there was no _ fire, 

no breakfast ; his boots were two 
sizes too large, and stiff as boards. 

Yet when the order came he was 


forced to jump up, mount his horse, 
Nancy, and go reconnoitring. 
enemy was never visible. 


The 
And yet he 
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ilbert Holida 
8* Theirs not to reason why, — 
Theirs but to do and die: 

Into the valley of Death 


Rode the six hundred.” 


was there. That pale, cold line above 
the hills looked threatening as a sabre 
bared. That morning Sampers grum- 
bled more than usual. 

“Damn the Rooshans!”’ he said to 
Harkison, his comrade, a man who had 
seen fifteen years’ service, as he drew on 
his new grey dragoon’s “ overalls ”’ with 
their two white stripes. ‘‘ Why don’t 
they come and fight us ? Why don’t we 
go and fight them ? What do they call 
this—war ?—or picnickin’ ? ”’ 

Harkison, with many grunts, was 
struggling into his dark-blue coatee. Its 
white facings he always kept miracu- 
lously clean. Its brass buttons always 
shone like gold—those buttons with a 
star and a crown and the words, ‘“‘ Pen- 
insula—Waterloo,”’ and “ Viret in Aeter- 
num,” stamped on them. 
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“What are ye putting on yer new 
overalls for ? ’’ asked Harkison. 

“My other pair’s full o’ holes,” 
Sampers replied, “‘ and soon it’ll be 
gettin’ cold and colder.” 

He yawned and stretched his shapely 
legs, buckled on his yellow girdle with 
its red stripes, and his long sabre, ad- 
justed his busby and stood complete, a 
private of the 13th Light Dragoons. 
The chin-strap was tight and cut deep 
into the soft flesh of his neck and cheeks. 

“You're a soft ‘un, younker—pink, 
putty-like,”’ remarked Harkison. 
“You’ve not been smoked yet.”’ 

“Well, I ain’t had any chance,”’ said 
Sampers sourly. ‘“‘ What’s the date ? ” 

“The 25th.” 

“25th of October,’’ said Sampers 
pensively. “Eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. They be gatherin’ the apples 
at home now, father and the others. 
Wish I’d a few of them pippins here— 
big, red, juicy——”’ 

“Shut up!’’ said the older soldier. 
‘Don’t you think of such things—nor 
talk of them. It’s forbid! If you want 
fruit—go forage! There’s grapes in the 
vineyards t’other side of the hillocks— 
and apples too.”’ 

“Them Rooshan apples gives you the 
dysentery,’ muttered Sampers. 

Their horses went brushing through 
the deep grass and the wild flowers in 
the half-darkness. The day came up 
like lead and iron behind those rounded, 
grassy hillocks, full of hidden death. 
Sampers’s thoughts went back to sun- 
rises in Surrey. He caught the outlines 
of the Turkish defenders in the redoubts 
along the elevated causeway of the 
Woronzoff Road, and wondered what 
England, a Christian nation, had in 
common with “ them infidels.” He saw 
no sign of the enemy; nothing was 
changed. He kept thinking of the pip- 
pins and the russet apples, hanging 
thick upon the trees in the orchard at 
home, and that his belly felt empty and 
his new grey overalls were rather tight 
in the crotch. Nancy was restless this 
morning. She pricked up her ears ner- 
vously, and once she stood still, quiver- 
ing all over, and with neck outstretched, 
whinnied against the ashen heavens. 
Sampers and his comrades returned 
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to camp and reported that the enemy 
had not stirred. Then the men made 
breakfast. Sampers, cold and hungry, 
took a pebble and pounded some green 
coffee beans in a fragment of exploded 
shell. These he roasted and brewed a 
mug of coffee for himself and Harkison. 
It was his turn to do this to-day. 

‘Mud!’ growled Harkison, spitting 
out the yellow liquid, full of grounds— 
‘“‘ hog-wash !_ I’ll show you how to make 
real coffee—to-morrow ! ”’ 

Sampers gazed around him. He had 
never been able to rid himself of the 
feeling that he was in a sort of vast hall, 
from which secret chambers opened— 
and that in these chambers there were 
strange, senseless and erratic forces— 
English, French and Russian—which 
would decide whether he was to live or 
not, like judges at some unearthly ses- 
sions. This immense blue sky seemed 
to shut him in; there was no depth to 
it, no expression, as when the clouds and 
the mist made heads and faces over the 
Surrey hills. It was like the roof of a 
big blue tent spread over this double 
valley. It was very blank—just like a 
Russian face—which never told you 
anything. Queer fellows, these Roo- 
shans! Well, it was easier to kill them 
so long as you didn’t understand them 
—‘these furriners.”” Only yesterday 
he had written home to Emily: ‘ Got 
my sabre sharp as a razzer, but it ain't 
drawn any blood yet.’ Emily, his 
sweetheart, had pictured him as a raging 
whirlwind, wallowing in carnage and 
scattering death. 

Sampers’s blue eyes looked bluer under 
that sky above the Black Sea. To the 
west, at his back, were the high, flat up- 
lands of the Chersonese Heights, rising 
like a wall. Little groups of soldiers and 
officers were moving against the sky- 
line in the leaden dawn-light. He 
thought he could distinguish the officers 
by their caps or hats. He wondered 
which of them might be Lord Raglan. 
These were the minds who swayed him 
and his fellows, these dressy, fussy 
officers from Pall Mall clubs who rode 
about all day, spy-glass in hand, and 
were always agitated about something 
when nothing whatever was a-doing. 
Towards the north sloped up the 




















Fedukhine Hills in rounded ridges and 
hollows. Straight in front of him spread 
the grassy bottom of the North Valley. 
To the right the Woronzoff Road ran 
along its elevated ridge, studded here 
and there with the redoubts, now full 
of those friendly Turks. On the other 
side of the road the land sloped gently 
towards the Gorge of Kadikoi and 
the Harbour of Balaclava and the 
Marine Heights above it, occupied by 
the 93rd Highlanders in their intrench- 
ments. 

Something was going to happen, 
Sampers thought, ashe took in the pano- 
rama. There was a note of grim ex- 
pectancy in the air. The jingle of the 
men’s arms, the stamping of the teth- 
ered horses, even the clink of his canteen 
cover, all were ominous—tiny warnings 
of something that was to come. 

And it came that very morning—even 
before the sun rose. Suddenly red 
spurts of flame and hollow thunder 
broke from the redoubts. The Turks 
were firing on the advancing Russians. 
There was a fluctuating roar, the bicker- 
ing of rifle-fire, then the Russians 
stormed across the redoubts, and the 
routed Turks came flying toward the 
harbour, staggering under mattresses 
and crying strange cries. “‘ Bono! 
bono!” they cried, grinning at the 
English cavalrymen; ‘‘ bono, bono, 
Johnny!” 

The troopers swore and yelled back : 
“No bono! No bono!” 

Sampers thought it cdd that the 
English should calmly watch their 
friends, their allies, beaten and not raise 
ahand. There they were, a wonderful 
mass of cavalry close at hand, and not 
a sabre raised. What if the Turks were 
infidels ? He felt it to be unjust, crim- 
inal, he smouldered with wrath against 
the cocky commanders upon the Cher- 
sonese. He stirred uneasily ; a shiver of 
excitement went over him, an itch for 
action. 

When, a little later that morning, 
Liprandi’s three thousand cavalry 
wheeled past the Light Brigade camp, 
he felt certain that now the order to 
charge would come. There. were the 
Russians, a huge moving forest of 
horses, men, long grey cloaks and astra- 
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khan caps, flickering swords and bright 
lances, advancing grimly, mysteriously. 
But his commander sat still. Why 
couldn’t they fight—fight Russians ? 
Here were Russians within reach, an 
enormous cloud of them, bent on des- 
troying something on the other side of 
the road, passing their front contemptu- 
ously, bearded Tartars and swarthy 
Cossacks and wonderful hussars in blue, 
and young boys—he could see their 
faces plainly. Some even smiled de- 
risively and made scornful remarks to 
their comrades. 

What had he come for ? All that way 
from England, the long weeks at sea, 
the cholera at Varna in Bulgaria, the 
suffering along the Alma, fighting 
hunger, disease, vermin, anything but 
the enemy. The officers were fools— 
what a chance they were missing ! these 
lordlings who sat on that cliff of the 
Chersonese like dandies at a play. And 
did nothing—nothing! Sampers felt 
that fate was unjust. What made him 
a ranker, a mere dumb cog? In his 
veins he felt the blood of Caesar and 
Napoleon. If only he had a chance to 
command! His blue eyes blazed, he 
chafed and fumed. He plucked vici- 
ously at his new overalls where they 
pinched. 

The Russian avalanche rolled up the 
slope of the causeway, like a great grey 
beast speckled with black—the caps of 
the Cossacks—and covered with steel 
spines—the tips of swords and lances. 
The lances dipped and slanted in long 
oblique lines as the horses rose, the 
little flags fluttered gaily against the 
sky. Twelve thousand hoofs trampled 
the grass and made a low thunder which 
beat against Sampers’s ear-drums. The 
solid grey squadrons rolled and climbed 
and undulated, then’ began to flow 
down on the other side. Then suddenly 
there was a shock, the front lines of the 
immense body halted, the ranks behind 
pressed on; the horses and men were 
crushed upward, forward, and down- 
ward. The vast bulk of cavalry seemed 
stunned; it reeled beneath repeated 
shocks, a great shiver passed over the 
dense mass like waves over asea. Sam- 
pers and his comrades were too far to 
the left to see clearly, but they heard 
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yells and shouts, the sharp clash of 
sabres. This noise fired his blood. The 
monstrous beast was being attacked ! 
But who was attacking it ? . Half un- 
consciously he made a few steps towards 
higher ground. All his comrades were 
straining under the same tension ; their 
chargers stamped and tugged at their 
halters. 

“Private Sampers, keep in line! ”’ 


Some of the men began to cheer. “‘It’s 
the Heavies,”’ they said. 
“It’s Scarlett with the Inniskillens 


and the Greys! ’’ whispered Harkison, 
his voice hoarse, his eyes protruding. 

Sampers, edging toward higher ground, 
saw the great oblong of the Russians 
begin to split and shiver. Little wedges 
of red were invading the tossing mass, 
slowly piercing its vitals amidst a whir 
of sabres and a rumble of hoofs. Scar- 
lett’s dragoons were hacking their way 
through the Russians. 

‘“ Three hundred of ’em to three thou- 
sand !”’ cried Harkison. 

Sampers felt his heart bound in his 
breast. This was glorious! A_ blur 
passed before his eyes, the red spots in 
the grey field of the enemy were like 
wounds, like fires. He felt a wild de- 
sire to plunge his spurs into Nancy and 
dive into that soft drab’square. Why 
didn’t they go to help the Heavies ? 
There was Jim the Bear—Lord Cardigan 
—sitting on his horse, stiff as a wooden 
soldier, and as still. War seemed a 
crazy game. You gave your enemy 
outrageous advantages. You let him 
crush your friends and did not raise a 
hand. 

The gigantic square was cracking to 
pieces, bending, collapsing, bursting— 
scattering. At last it was in full flight 
—the long, grey coats of the Russians 
fluttered in the wind and the dust they 
made. Now! now! why didn’t the 
Light Cavalry follow them up? But 
Cardigan sat still, stoppering up the 
human volcano behind him—elegant, 
impassive, sphinx-like. Sampers felt 
that he hated him more than ever— 
this spruced lordling of the parade- 
ground. He hated them all—more 
than the Russians. They were wasting 


his valour, his energy—and Nancy’s 
They were ignoring his manhood. 


too ! 
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He felt himself immeasurably greater 
than the whole lot of them. He longed 
to cry out—he was fashioning fine, 
ringing phrases, full of indignation ! 
Well, when he returned, his parents at 
least would listen—and Emily. 

Liprandi’s Russians were now re- 
treating down the North Valley. A 
little later, when the Light Brigade had 
been ordered to take ground to the left, 
he could see them all drawn up behind a 
row of cannon at the narrow end of the 
valley, a mile and a half away. He 
counted the cannon. Twelve—and all 
of yellow metal. The sun shot golden 
flashes from their sides as they were 
limbered into position. He looked to- 
wards the hither slope of the causeway. 
The dusty carpet of grass five hundred 
yards off was strewn with grey shapes 
that lay still, sprawling under their 
great-coats of smoke-coloured cloth like 
crushed flies. Some moved, a few sat 
up, or began crawling away. He pic- 
tured their wounds, wondered what 
they felt and thought, those maimed 
soldiers of the Czar. He felt a little 
dubious, a trifle traitorous in thinking 
thus. But war was a gigantic mystery. 
Nevertheless they were the enemy, 
whom he was to help slaughter. He 
felt the edge of his sabre; it was thin 
and sharp—almost like a razor, as he 
had written home to Emily. 

“ You can’t use the edge against the 
thick coats these Rooshan chaps a’ got,”’ 
Harkison had told him ; “‘ you have to 
use the paint-stab and stick ’em, my 
boy—and see that you keep your point 
sharp !”’ 

An hour or two went by. The lines 
were as shifting staves of fret and mur- 
mur. “ It’s allover,’ saidsome. Then 
Sampers saw a horse’s head show above 
the level of the elevated causeway road ; 
a plumed hat followed, then the blaze 
of a gold-braided uniform. It was Lord 
Lucan. He came straight on towards 
his Brigadier, ‘‘ Jim the Bear,” who was 
staring down the valley at those twelve 
winking brass cannon. At last! 

Lord Lucan came nearer, somesolemn 
message of destiny written in his aristo- 
cratic face. He was moving amidst 
mysterious influences, his white, slender 
hands were about to bare new forces. 




















He was one of the kings in this colossal 
game of chess. 

Sampers riveted his eyes upon the 
handsome face of that fire-eater, and 
wondered what orders would fall from 
his lips. Something was going to hap- 
pen. The intolerable strain, growing 
steadily more maddening ever since the 
capture of the English redoubts at day- 
break, was to be relieved. The volcano 
would be unloosed. 

The two nobles talked. They were 
excited. Every word meant victory or 
defeat, every gesture slew or saved a 
hundred men. They were as gods 
taking hold of the flying threads of 
history—flinging their wills into the 
mechanism of life and death. 

“Stand to your horses, men. Pre- 
pare to mount! Mount! ”’ shouted Lord 
Cardigan. 

The dreadful tension broke. The 
men responded like steel springs sud- 
denly released. The lines formed— 
Sampers’s regiment in the first—dra- 
goons, lancers, hussars, the men thrill- 
ing with excitement, the horses plung- 
ing and snorting. Sampers felt Nancy 
quivering beneath him ; he patted her 
arched neck. She pressed her sleek, 
round body against Harkison’s charge, 
“Devil.” The horses, like the men, 
were friends. 

“ What’s the order, Harky ? ” Sam- 
pers whispered to his friend. 

“ Wait and see,” said the older man 
curtly. 

Sampers felt immensely important. 
The huge and hot contagion of war was 
upon him. He felt himself an arm of 
his country—an instrument of history. 
From head to foot he thrilled. Poetic 
and patriotic thoughts and feelings 
rushed through his soul,and beneath and 
behind them a deep, vague wonder, like 
water shaken in a well, which he would 
not confess to himself as fear. Then 
came the command ; he could see Lord 
Cardigan’s moustaches move as the 
words shaped themselves. Clear and 
sharp they rose above the rustling 
noises, the swishing of horses’ tails, the 
jingle of metal, the hard breathing of 
man and beast. Every word was like 
something cold and hard, round and 
colourless. They reminded Sampers of 
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plates smashing upon the floor of the 
tiled scullery at home. 

“ The Light Brigade will advance— 
walk—march—trot ! ” 

These words became as icicles which 
sank into Sampers’s flesh, his brain, his 
blood. He felt as if he had been ordered 
to charge over a precipice. Or was it 
only his cowardice ? But, no—he could 
see the blank astonishment upon the 
faces of all his comrades. Even Harki- 
son, hacked and hardened _ war-dog, 
winked uncertainly with his eyes and 
muttered something. But the momen- 
tary recoil of amazement vanished. The 
tufted busby with its red flap and the 
rich, fur-trimmed pelisse of the Earl of 
Cardigan rose and fell as his chestnut 
horse led forward. 

The thudding of the many hoofs 
rolled a dull music along the ground. 
There was a middle layer of sound com- 
posed of sharp, metallic clicks and 
clinks, the jingling of the accoutrements, 
the creaking of the saddles. And above 
this the breathing of the men and the 
horses, like one great sigh. And dust— 
and the smell of dust. They were 
making straight for those twelve bright 
and wicked cannon up the valley. And 
he in the first line, a shield for those be- 
hind, a clear target for the gunners a- 
head. Harkison leaned over and seized 
Sampers’s bridle hand for a moment 
with a warm, hard clutch and shook it 
slightly. Sampers looked up in alarm, 
straight into Harkison’seye. That grey 
eye was bright, yet soft, pitying yet re- 
solute. Plainly it said to him : “ Good- 
bye, my lad, we’re done for now!” 
Under the brown moustache of the 
veteran dragoon lurked a smile of pity- 
ing, tolerant contempt. The old soldier 
in the saddle was condemning the folly 
of the gods upon the heights. For this 
was death. This was an execution, not 
a charge. 

The troops trotted onward. Sampers 
saw the brass cannon to the front and 
the grey masses of cavalry formed be- 
hind them, calm, motionless, shot with 
swift little lightnings as a sabre or 
lance-head caught the sun. He looked 
sidewise along the lines at the flickering 
hoofs of the horses andtherushing grass. 
His soul stood expectant. But a cold 
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rigour had come in place of the fiery 
impatience. This slow, steady trot was 
too machine-like, too silent, too deliber- 
ateforwar. It wasn’t a charge—it was 
parade. It was cold-blooded and in- 
human. Why didn’t they gallop ?>— 
charge ? Why wasn’t a bugle sounded? 
That blaring, metallic note alwaysshook 
up a soldier’s blood. If they were to 
take that battery, why didn’t they go for 
it, hell for leather ? There was a dread- 
ful interval of grass between them and 
those twelve cannon. When would 
these cannon—he could see the black 
mouths of them—when would they 
speak ? He knew that thousands of 
menacing Tartar eyes on the hills to the 
left, on the captured English redoubts 
to the right, were fixed on these moving 
lines, this cortége of red and blue and 
yellow that cantered along the valley 
bottom to certain death. To right and 
left thousands of rifles and a score of 
cannon were sighted and trained upon 
them, waiting for the opening shot. 
Above the whirring noises, Sampers’s 
ear, Sharp and tense, caught the sound 
of a frantic shout. A horseman came 
galloping furiously across the front. 

“ There’s Nolan!” said someone to 
his rear. 

He knew Nolan by sight. The wild 
Irishman was spurring like a devil, 
shouting, waving his sword, pointing to 
the right. Sampers could see his rolling 
eyes, his mouth open, the whole man 
one living protest, a thunderous unit 
bent on breaking up that regular ad- 
vance, on forcing his own will upon 
six hundred men. “ Jim the Bear” 
scowled and faced straight ahead—for 
him this obtrusive human meteor didnot 
exist. There was a dull booming in 
front. Sampers saw the white smoke- 
clouds puff and belly. There was the 
shriek of a shell ; his flesh shrank small 
and cold. A clear, hard crash, a foun- 
tain of dust just ahead. A murmur and 
mutter ran through the lines. He saw 
Captain Nolan’s sword drop from his 
hand. The hussar flashed past, still 
upright, his eyes staring horribly, his 
lips twitching, a hole torn in his coatee 
above the heart. Then from between 


his teeth came a shrill, wild cry; the 
lips were wried into a ghastly grin, but 
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the muscles of the dead man’s mouth 
refused to shape the words. 

“He’s tryin’ to say somethin’! ” 
cried Sampers excitedly, laying his hand 
on Harkison’s arm. He saw the hussar 
plunge from his horse; the horse, with all 
the brass bosses in its head-stall gleam- 
ing like its own bloodshot eyes, dashed 
to the rear, dragging its rider. Sampers 
shuddered. A minute ago this shat- 
tered thing underfoot had been a wild- 
hearted, fiery officer, a tempest of manly 
courage, energy and will. But why had 
he made all that fuss? What was 
wrong ? 

There was a quick succession of 
thunderings ahead and from the slopes 
on each side. The three batteries had 
opened on them. The cannon were 
spouting iron against their lines. The 
air was torn by the sound of strange, 
shrieking missiles, diminuendo, crescendo, 
diminuendo. 

“Round shot hum,” Harkison had 
told him, “shells shriek—it’s their 
nipples and fuses—grape and canister 
whir and whistle.” 

He now heard all these sounds, a grim 
symphony played by the enormous 
orchestra of the artillery. Something 
drove in between the men to his left 
with a muffled sound of impact and a 
squelching as of a wet mass. It made 
a sort of red furrow for a moment ; he 
caught a backward glimpse of bodies 
traversed sharp and clear as by a gouge, 
then the horror collapsed. A _ shell 
burst directly in front in a tornado of 
dust, fire and whirling iron. He caught 
the whiff of its acrid gases; a jagged 
sherd of iron sang past his ear. Nancy 
reared on her hind legs just in time to 
avoid stepping on a crumpled dragoon 
and a disembowelled horse, literally 
blown into the air by an exploding shell. 
The fallen brute tossed and rocked con- 
vulsively, its long, yellow teeth caught 
the sunlight, and it uttered a cry that 
quivered sharp and clear above the 
cannon roar. Whenever a shell or 
round shot shrieked past, Sampers 
cringed. His entire body was one dumb 
protest, something sat upon the valves 
of his heart, an icy numbness went 
through him like paralysis. He feit a 
great emptiness beneath his belt, as if 














his bowels had dropped out. And yet 
there was a blind, shapeless fury in his 
brain, hot and rebellious, an almost in- 
sane protest against his helplessness. 
This fight was not fair. Those savage 
Russians must be laughing as they bom- 
barded this great red mark moving 
slowly up the valley. Still at a trot! 
They must have been trotting for ages. 
He found it difficult to think of himself 
as John Sampers. A frantic desire to 
dash onward seized him or an impulse 
to fly to the rear. He touched Nancy 
with his spurs. She sprang forward. 
Then he felt Harkison’s reproving hand 
on his bridle arm, and fell back into the 
dressing of the line. 

The end of the valley was now but one 
greyish-white cloud, stabbed by bright 
spurts of flame. The green hills to the 
left were streaked with grey drifts. 
They bloomed forth into sudden white 
balls of smoke like great cotton polls or 
monstrous cauliflowers. The redoubts 
had become craters vomiting flame. 
The world was a mere trench bordered 
by fire and sulphur stench. And the 
fringes of this world spat showers of 
metal and sprays of death. 

Sampers’s brain worked weirdly. He 
pictured the scene to himself as it 
would look to a man directly overhead, 
some invisible, inscrutable spectator 
unto whom the lines of trajectory would 
be visible. He fancied that to such an 
eye as this the lines would look like the 
criss-cross scratches he used to make 
upon his slate at school. Then he im- 
agined himself as a Russian rifleman on 
the Causeway Heights, his eye peering 
along the sights of a rifle at that foolish 
British cavalry trotting leisurely to hell. 
If he were that rifleman he knew whom 
he would train his sights upon! Then 
he pictured the scene from in front—as 
a gunner serving one of those bright 
brass cannon, and sending his iron into 
that close-packed mass of men and 
horses. There must be a wild joy in 
that, a mad ecstatic lust, a delirium of 
destruction. The artillery’s long arm, 





its solid smashing arguments of iron, its 
well-launched destructive thunderbolts. 
But he was the mark, he and his com- 
rades, with no weapon save a yard of 
sharp steel. 


He wondered whether he 
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would kill anybody with that sabre of 
his. He thought of Emily—whom 
would she marry if he were killed ? He 
became suddenly conscious again of his 
pinching overalls. ‘‘ Viret in Aeter- 
num ”’ winked thesbuttons on the coatee. 
“ Peninsula—Waterloo.”’ 

Now he no longerfelt appalled at what 
was happening around him. A cannon- 
ball flew by a foot from his head—its 
wind was like a buffet. His right-hand 
man was constantly changing—first 
Renkin, then Jones, then Fressley, then 
Martin—closing up, closing up all the 
time. One by one they went down. 
When was his turn coming? He suf- 
fered pangs of anticipation. The ball 
might carry off his head, blowing it to 
pulp. He would never know that, of 
course. It might make a smooth round 
hole through his chest. In that case he 
was sure to know it. The brain was 
quicker than death itself—as Mears, 
his old schoolmaster used to say. He 
could not understand why he was not 
hit—he and Nancy. How had they 
escaped that invisible network of lead 
and iron? There was a peculiar scent 
in the air; it mixed with the smell of 
the horses and the sourness of human 
sweat, sick and heavy. There was a 
strange, liquid gurgling. 

He glanced to the right. Martin’s 
body had fallen forward. The head was 
gone! The mane and neck of the horse 
were varnished red. The sight made 
him feel faint. He could not bear that 
this dead, mangled thing should ride on 
beside him. He gave a hoarse cry and 
pushed the body off the saddle. Martin’s 
horse went plunging out of the ranks. 
There was a sharp snapping sound at 
his left. Harkison’s sword arm was 
dangling from the elbow. His face was 
pale as the edgings of his uniform. 
Horrified, Sampers spoke to his com- 
rade, but Harkison shook his head. The 
stream of horses swept along. 

A red film crept over Sampers’s brain. 
He forgot his flesh, he became one with 
his element. The terrible details no 
longer absorbed him. There was the 
“splosh ” of a solid shot through the 
ranks at his right. Splashes of some- 
thing thick and warm covered him 
from head to foot—he wiped his eyes. 
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A shell burst almost directly above his 
head ; his mare reared up and snorted, 
scotched on the flank by an iron frag- 
ment. A streaking blast blew the skull 
of his new right-hand man to bits. A 
white-faced man fellin. He was clutch- 
ing the pommel of his saddle with both 


hands. There were little clusters of 
crimson bubbles upon his lips. 

The smoke-cloud in front now 
towered high into the heavens. The 


guns and the gunners were shadows at 
its base. Riderless and wounded horses 
came lining up beside the men. They 
trotted along, side by side, with wide, 
red nostrils and crazed, bloodshot eyes, 
whinnying and neighing. A magnificent 
grey charger with a deep and ragged 
wound in his shoulder cantered beside 
him like a great, faithful dog. 

He heard a moan from Harkison. 
Harkison was pounding his breast with 


the stump of his arm. A bullet ! 
“Harky! Harky! where are ye 
hurt!” 


The words were lost in the bellow 
of the guns. The old dragoon’s face 
writhed and twisted fora moment. He 
rose in his stirrups, pressed his lips to- 
gether and shut his eyes, then he opened 
them and looked straight into Sampers’s 
eyes. The next moment he fell half- 
way across the left knee of his friend. 
Sampers put out his hand and tried to 
raise him. Nancy gave aleap. Harki- 
son tumbled to the ground—the riders 
swept on. 

Sampers began to cry and shout. 
The smouldering, formless fury in his 
breast burst forth in a torrent. Now 
he became impassioned with the lust of 
slaughter. He longed to kill Russians 
a hundred Russians for one Harkison. 
They were close to the battery. He 
could see the glinting guns, the dirty 
black muzzles, oozing smoke, the men 
swabbing, charging, firing them. The 
terrible engines would be silent for a 
moment, then the gush of flame, the 
bloom of smoke, the sickening impact of 





the shot. He fixed his eye on the two 
cannon between which he meant to 
charge. 


Cardigan was still leading, his soft, 
light side-whiskers blowing in the breeze. 
The strange thought came into his head 
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that the earl could not be killed. Per- 
haps his mere coolness and disdain of 
death spread a zone of safety round 
him ? Fear might attract death. Even 
lightning had its laws. He felt safer 
now that he had shaken off his cowardice 
—the fierce outcry of the flesh against 
mutilation and dismemberment. 

The pace grew faster. It became a 
gallop. A red-hot spike pierced his 
left shoulder ; he paid no attention to it, 
yet he felt the blood trickle down his 
chest in streams. He wondered whether 
the bullet had gone through. His 
coatee was spoiled now, as well as his 
new trousers. He turned to look at 
Harkison, then recollected that he was 
no longer there. On, on !—he was close 
to the guns. 

A cannon belched almost under 
Nancy’s nose. His ear-drums seemed 
to crack with the roar. The smoke, 
thick, hot and pungent, blew like steam 
into his mouth and nostrils. And the 
next moment he was sweeping in be- 
tween the guns. His sabre was raised 
for a slashing downward stroke. A 
Russian gun-server, whose eyes glared 
white from a face as black as a negro’s, 
rose like some soot-fiend from behind 
the trunnions and struck at him with 
the cannon-swab or brush. It caught 
him with stunning force in the neck ; 
the harsh bristles, begrimed with powder, 
stung his flesh. A lust for slaughter 
now rioted in his heart, a fury uncon- 
trollable, elemental. He struck fren- 
ziedly at the arms wielding the swab, he 
felt his steel shear home; the black 
hands released the implement, which 
dropped across his horse’s neck. The 
Russian sank to the ground with agroan, 
his eyes rolling, his teeth bared in that 
hideous mask. Sampers slashed at the 
close-cropped skull—the sabre bit ; then 
at the shoulder—the thick coat resisted 
the edge, as Harkison had warned him. 
But he was stabbing a dead man. 

From under the truck of the other 
cannon a young boy sprang up, wielding 
a ramrod in both hands. He was not 
more than sixteen, with a face like a 
girl’s and large blue eyes. At the same 
time a Cossack with a bushy beard and 
a pock-marked face rushed up from the 
right and cut at Sampers with a sword. 

















Sampers gave one slash at the boy’s 
head ; the sabre shore through the neck, 
the comely head flopped over like a 
flower with a broken stem ; the ramrod 
thudded on the hot cannon. He 
whirled his blade over his head and 
struck down the shorter sword of the 
Cossack. The Cossack recovered and 
cut again; the blow fell short, but 
Sampers felt the steel sink into his thigh 
and gride the bone. Again, obeying 
Harkison’s advice, he used the point. 
Nancy plunged forward at the same 
moment ; the sword drove through the 
Cossack’s breast and out at the back. 
The man shrieked and fell against 
Nancy. Despite his furious tugs, Sam- 
pers could not withdraw his sword. 
The weight of the Russian almost 
dragged him from his saddle. Disen- 
gaging his foot from the stirrup, he 
thrust against the Cossack’s breast— 
the sabre emerged. 

Nancy leaped forward—over powder- 
boxes and dead bodies. The Russian 
gunners were working like fiends to save 
the brass cannon of their Czar. Sam- 
pers charged upon them, a whirlwind of 
blind, dumb fury, hewing, hacking, 
stabbing the drivers. He was joined by 
several Lancers. They dispatched the 
Russians, they slaughtered the horses. 
The dead men in their long, grey 
coats hung twitching in grotesque atti- 
tudes over the polished cannon. Like 
butchered sheep, John Sampers thought 
as he wiped his sabre on one of them. 

Then he charged for the main body 
of the Russian cavalry already in retreat. 
He crashed into the thick of them, 
drunk with blood, cutting men to 
pieces, raging in a delirium of slaughter. 
Hussars, Lancers, Dragoons, released 
from the terrible passivity of that slow 
advance, were laying waste the broken, 
grey-coated ranks. 

Suddenly Nancy gave a snort of pain 
and fell, a bullet through her head. 
Sampers felt her collapsing under him 
like a rickety chair. The mare rolled 
over, before he could free himself. A 
sharp pang shot through his left ankle. 
He drew his leg from under the damp, 
quivering body of the mare and caught 
her round the neck. Her dark, liquid 
eyes were already dulled, the white 
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foam about her mouth was flecked with 
blood. Sampers burst into tears and 
kissed the mare on the nose. 

When he tried to rise a terrific pain 
went through his foot. The ankle was 
broken. He glanced about him and 
saw the Cossack cavalry flying pell- 
mell up the valley. Near him lay a 
Russian with a great wound in the 
abdomen. The man’s eyes were fixed 
with an intense glare upon the pistol 
clutched in the hand of a dead Russian 
officer. His hand moved inch-wise 
towards it across the grass, the fingers 
twitching and jerking. Sampers crawled 
toward the pistol and seized it. The 
wounded Russian uttered a moan of 
protest. He shook his head; his 
mournful, dog-like eyes fixed them- 
selves imploringly upon Sampers. Sam- 
pers dragged himself some distance off, 
then flung the pistol to the Russian and 
turned away, crouching behind Nancy’s 
carcass. There was a report, a whiff of 
smoke. When he raised his head the 
Russian was lying still. 

Sampers felt stunned and stupid. 
Mechanically heturned and begancrawl- 
ing down the valley on hands and knees, 
back to the British lines. He saw the 
wide, grey plain along which he had 
come—from that low level it seemed 
immense. It was covered with the 
carcasses of men and horses. He saw 
the wounded crawling or staggering 
back—a slow, mechanical movement of 
bodies rising and falling, of maimed 
men writhing slowly forward on their 
bellies, a procession of crimson bits of 
life scattered far and wide, striving for 
a common goal, crawling forward slowly 
foot by foot. Some stood erect and 
supported their comrades. 

Here were deep pits blown in the 
earth by shells, and lined with frag- 
ments of iron, fragments of cloth, frag- 
ments of what a few minutes before had 
been living, breathing, thinking men. 
His hands and knees went squelching 
through wet spaces on the grass. A 
wilderness of busbies, saddles, sabres, 
rags of uniforms, scabbards, dismem- 
bered trunks and limbs lay broadcast 
in his path. Suddenly he discovered 
that he had lost his sabre, and remained 
rocking to and fro, uncertain whether to 
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return for it or not. Now and then 
some wounded horse rolled and thrashed 
about, all its legs in air. Bullets still 
whistled through the air. ‘‘ Putt! Putt!” 
theysaid,asthey struckthedust. Aline 
of Russian cavalry began to form in front 
as if to cut off both living and wounded. 
Polish lancers came flashing along 
the skirts of the plain, stabbing the 
prostrate men. Stupefied, he bent and 
stared stolidly at the grass, awaiting 
the thrust of a lance. But English 
cavalry swept by and drove the Poles 
away. It was like a great and sense- 
less game. 

Painfully he crawled on. He over- 
took a sergeant of the 11th Hussars 
who was crawling more slowly than him- 
self. The man was using his hands like 
the flippers of a seal. When Sampers 
caught sight of what had been the man’s 
face he shrieked, grew sick at the 
stomach and edged off to the right. 
The wound in his thigh burned like fire, 
his ankle seemed to be enormously 
swollen and throbbed agonisingly in his 
boot. His eyelids were stuck together 
with coagulated blood. The world, the 
bright blue skies, the sea of sunlight, the 
moving shapes and shadows grew to a 
blur, dimmer and dimmer. He came 
across a dead man’s body and dragged 
himself to the left of it. The features 
of the dead soldier swam in a livid oval 
beneath hiseyes. He halted and stared 
down stupidly at the face. He had seen 
it before—somewhere—but not like 
that. He rose upright on his knees, 
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knotted his brows, pushed his red hand 
through his damp hair and thought 
deeply. He put forth his hand and 
touched the face. Then a light broke 
upon him. 

“ Harky !” 

He flung himself upon Harkison’s 
body and wept like a child. He loosened 
his comrade’s busby and stroked back 
the stiff, straggling hair. He embraced 
the corpse and fondled it. The salt 
tears dissolved the salt blood that pent 
his eyelids, and he saw. .. . 

But a fortnight later, with all his 
wounds bound and plastered up, he was 
again sitting about the camp-fires 
pounding green coffee-beans in a frag- 
ment of exploded shell. The inexor- 
able winter was coming, Time and 
time again he spoke in tones of deep 
regret of the pair of new grey overalls 
which had been spoiled during the 
charge. 


In his old age, when Private Sampers 
of the 13th Light Dragoons had become 
an inmate of the workhouse at Fulham, 
and Emily was in the women’s ward on 
the opposite side of the wall, he was 
wont to refer fondly to the bad coffee he 
had brewed at Balaclava as ‘“‘ wonder- 
ful drink.’’ Coffee-beans, like soldiers 
themselves, had deteriorated since those 
days. Seldom he spoke of the charge, 
but on thesubject of the brand-new over- 
alls which had been ruined that day 
he was a most loquacious old man— 
loquacious, and even eloquent. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
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OWN in the little 
village of Grayling- 
Abbot, in Somerset, 

a‘ men did not know 

that the world we 

live in had begun. 
They did not know 
\ that all we have 
come to call ‘‘modern’”’ had silently 
entered England, and changed the air 
of it. Well, they did not know it 
very clearly even in London: though 
one or two shrewd men like my Lord 

Clarendon, and perhaps Prince Rupert, 

with his chemicals and his sad eyes, 

may have had a glimmer of it. 

On the contrary, by the theory of 
the thing, the old world had returned. 
Christmas could be kept again; the 
terrible army was disbanded; the 
swarthy young man with the sour, 
humorous face, who had been cheered 
from Dover to Whitehall, brought back 
in him the blood of the kings. Every- 
one was saying (especially in Grayling- 
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Abbot) that now it would be Merry 
England again. But the swarthy young 
man knew better. The Merry Monarch 
knew he was not meant to make Merry 
England. If he treated his own life 
as a comedy, it was for a philosophical 
reason ; because comedy is the only 
poetry of compromise. And he was a 
compromise ; and he knew it. There- 
fore he turned, like Prince Rupert, to the 
chemicals ; and played with the little 
toys that were to become the terrible 
engines of modern science. So he might 
have played with tiger-cubs, so long as 
they were as small as his spaniels. 

But down in Grayling-Abbot it was 
much easier to believe that old England 
had been restored, because it had never, 
in any serious sense, been disturbed. 
The fierce religious quarrels of the 
seventeenth century had only stirred 
that rustic neighbourhood to occasional 
panics of witch-burning. And these, 
though much rarer in the medieval 
society, were not inconsistent with it. 
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The squire, Sir Guy Griffin, was famous 
as a fighter quite in the medieval style. 
Though he had commanded a troop 
under Newcastle in the Civil Wars 
with conspicuous success, the local 
legend of his bodily prowess eclipsed 
any national chronicle of his military 
capacity. Through two or three counties 
round Grayling-Abbot his reputation for 
swordsmanship had quite eclipsed his 
reputation for generalship. So, in the 
Middle Ages, it happened that Coeur-de- 
Lion’s hand could keep his head : it hap- 
pened that Bruce’s hand could keep his 
head. And in both cases the head has 
suffered unfairly from the glorification of 
the hand. 

The same almost unbroken medieval 
tradition even clung round the young 
schoolmaster, Dennis Tryon, who was 
just locking up his little school for the 
last time ; having been transferred to a 
private post at Sir Guy’s own house, to 
teach Sir Guy’s six hulking sons, who 
had learned their father’s skill with the 
* sword, and had hitherto declined to 
learn anything else. In numberless and 
nameless ways, Tryon expressed the 
old traditions. He was not a Puritan, 
yet he wore black clothes because he 
might have been a priest. Though he 
had learned to fence and dance at 
college, like Milton, he was plainly 
dressed and weaponless ; because the 
vague legend remained that a student 
was a sort of clerk ; and a clerk was a 
sort of clergyman. He wore his brown 
hair long, like a cavalier. But as it was 
his own hair, it was long and straight : 
while the cavaliers were already begin- 
ning to wear other people’s hair, which 
was long and curly. In that strict 
brown frame, his face had the boyish, 
frank, rather round appearance, that 
may be seen in old miniatures of Falk- 
land or the Duke of Monmouth. His 
favourite authors were George Herbert 
and Sir Thomas Browne; and he was 
very young. 

He was addressing a last word to a 
last pupil, who happened to be lingering 
outside the school—a minute boy of 
seven, playing with one of those wooden 
swords, made of two lengths of lath 
nailed across each other, which boys 
have played with in all centuries. 
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‘““ Jeremy Bunt,” said Tryon, with a 
rather melancholy playfulness, “ your 
sword is, as it seems to me, much an 
improvement on most we have lately 
looked on. I observe its end is some- 
thing blunt ; doubtless for that gallant 
reason that led Orlando to blunt his 
sword when fighting the lady, whose 
name in the ingenious romance escapes 
me. Let it suffice you, little one. It 
will kill the Giants, like Master Jack’s 
sword of sharpness, at least as well as 
the swords of a standing army ever 
will. If you be minded to save the 
Lady Angelica from the ogre, it will turn 
the dragon to stone as quick as any 
sword of steel would do. And, oh 
Jeremy, if the fable be false, the moral 
is not false. Ifa little boy be good and 
brave, he should be great, and he may 
be. If he be bad and base, he should 
be beaten with a staff ’’—here Tryon 
tapped him very softly on the shoulders 
with a long black walking-cane that 
was commonly his only ferule—‘ but in 
either way, to my thinking, your sword 
is as good as any other. Only, dear 
Jeremy ’’—and he bent over the child 
swiftly, with a sudden tenderness— 
“always remember your kind of sword 
is stronger if one holds it by the wrong 
end.”’ 

He reversed the little sword in the 
child’s hand, making it a wooden cross, 
and then went striding up the road like 
the wind, leaving the staring boy behind, 

When he became conscious that 
human feet were following him, he knew 
they could not possibly be the feet of 
the boy. He looked round; and 
Jeremy was still hovering in the dis- 
tance ; but the rush of feet came from 
a far different cause. 

A young lady was hurrying by close 
under the high hedge that was nearly 
as old as the Plantagenets. Her cos- 
tume was like his own, in the sense that 
it had the quietude of the Puritan with 
the cut of the cavalier. Her dress was 
as dark as Barebones could have asked ; 
but the ringlets under her hood were 
yellow and curly, for the same reason 
that his own hair was brown and 
straight ; because they were her own. 
Nothing else was notable about her, 
except that she was pretty and seemed 

















“You must not fight him,” she said, “he has beaten everybody. He has beaten even Sir Guy, 
and all his sons” (see page 584). 
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rather in a hurry; and that her 
delicate profile was pointed resolutely 
up the road. The face was a little pale. 

Tryon turned again to look back on 
his tracks ; and this time saw another 
figure more formidable than Jeremy 
with the wooden sword. 

A tall, swaggering figure, almost 
black against the sunlight, was coming 
down the road with a rapidity that 
almost amounted toarun. He hada 
wide hat with feathers, and long, luxu- 
riant hair, in the latest London man- 
ner ; but it was not any such feathers or 
flourishes that arrested Tryon’s atten- 
tion. He had seen old Sir Guy Griffin, 
who still wore his wild, white hair 
half-way down his back, to show (very 
unnecessarily) that he was not a Puri- 
tan. He had seen Sir Guy stick in 
his hat the most startlingcock’s feathers, 
but that was because he had no other 
feathers. But Tryon knew at a glance 
that Sir Guy would never have come 
forward in such extraordinary attitudes. 
The tall, fantastic man actually drew 
his sword as he rushed forward; and 
offered it like a lance to be splintered 
as from the end of a long tilting- 
yard. Such frolics may have happened 
a hundred times round the ‘ Cock~”’ 
of Buckingham and Dorset. But it 
was an action utterly unknown to the 
gentry round Grayling-Abbot, when 
they settled affairs of honour. 

While he was still looking up the 
road at the advancing figure, he found 
himself breathlessly addressed even by 
the escaping girl. 

“You must not fight him,” she said, 
“he has beaten everybody. He has 
beaten even Sir Guy, and all his sons.” 
She cast her eyes about him and cried 
out in horror: ‘‘ And where is your 
sword ? ” 

“With my spurs, mistress,” replied 
the schoolmaster, in the best style of 
Ariosto. ‘I have to win them both.” 

She looked at him rather wildly and 
said, ‘‘ But he has never been beaten 
in swordsmanship.” 

Tryon, with a smile, made a salute 
with his black walking-stick. ‘‘ A man 


with no sword,” he said, ‘“‘ can never be 
beaten in swordsmanship.” 
The girl, having given her warning, 
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rushed on ; but in a few moments even 
she paused, and turned to look back. 
In much the same manner Master 
Jeremy Bunt, who had not the faintest 
intention of deserting the delightful 
school in which he was no longer 
required to do any work, also ran for- 
ward. And perhaps their curiosity 
ought to be excused. For they were 
certainly looking at the most astound- 
ing duel the world had ever seen. It 
was the duel of the naked sword and 
the walking-stick : probably the only 
merely defensive battle ever fought on 
this earth. 

The day was full of sun and wind, 
the two chief ingredients of a glorious 
day ; but till that moment even Mr. 
Tryon, though of a pastoral and poetical 
turn, had not noticed anything specially 
splendid in sky or landscape. Now the 
beauty of this world came upon him 
with the violence of a supernatural 
vision ; for he was very certain it was 
a vision that he soon must lose. He 
was a good fencer with the foil in the 
Collegian manner. But it was not to 
be expected that any human being 
could emerge victorious from a pro- 
longed fight in which he had no means 
of retaliation ; and especially as his 
opponent, whether from drink or 
devilry, was clearly fighting to the 
death. Tryon could not be certain that 
the wild creature even knew that his 
sword only struck against wood. 

Dennis Tryon took in every glory of 
the good English land and the still 
more glorious English climate, with the 
corner of his eye; he took it in with 
that same swift, indirect and casual, 
yet absolutely substantial way in which 
Nature is noticed in the old English 
poets that heloved. For the great poets 
of England, from Chaucer to Dryden, 
had a trick that has since been lost, 
the trick of implying the nature of a 
scene without apparently even attempt- 
ing to describe it. Thus anyone 
reading the line “‘ Pack, clouds away,” 
knows at once it is the kind of clouds 
called cumuli, and could not possibly 
be meant for level or streaky clouds. 
Or anyone reading Milton’s line about 
the princess’s turret ‘‘ bosomed high in 
tufted trees’? knows it means partly 
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leafless trees, as in early spring or 
autumn, when the edge of the forest 
shows soft against the sky, like a brush 
or broom, sweeping heaven. With the 
same sort of subconscious solidity, 
Tryon realised the rounded and half 
rosy morning clouds that curled or 
huddled in the blue above the downs ; 
and the mute mercy of the forests, 
that faded from grey to purple before 
they mixed with heaven. Death, in a 
hat with black plumes, was shooting a 
thousand shining arrows at him every 
instant; and he had never loved the 
world so much before. 

For indeed that one streak of white 
steel came at him like a shower of 
shining arrows. He had to make a new 
parry for every new Junge ; and, with 
each, perversely remembered some 
episode of College fencing. When the 
bright point of death missed his heart 
and slid past his elbow, he saw suddenly 
a meadow beside the Thames. When 
he seemed blinded, by the very light on 
that lightening blade, leaping at hiseyes, 
but passing over his shoulder, he saw 
the old lawn at Merton as if its grass 
had sprung out of the road around him. 
But he began more and more to realise 
something else. He realised that if he 
had held a real sword, he could have 
killed his enemy six times over with the 
riposte. When the heart-thrust was 
turned, he could have put his sword 
like a carving knife into a pudding—if 
it had been a sword. When the parry 
protected his eyes, nothing else could 
have protected his opponent, except 
the unpenetrating quality of a walking- 
stick. His brain was of the very clear 
kind that can play two games of chess 
at once. While still whirling his black 
walking-stick in a complicated but 
impromptu clockwork of fence, he saw 
quite clearly a logical alternative. 
Either the man thought he was fighting 
someone with a sword: in which case 
he was a very bad fencer. Or else he 
knew he was fighting someone with 
a stick, in which case he was a very bad 
man: or (as the more timid modern 
phrase goes) a very bad sportsman. 

He acted suddenly in a way adapted 
to either case. He introduced into his 
sword-play a stroke of single-stick, also 
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learned at College, jerking his stick up 
so as to strike and jar the man’s elbow ; 
and then, before the arm could recover 
its nerve, smote the sword clean out of 
the hand. A look at the man’s black, 
bewildered expression was enough. 
Tryon was now quite certain the man’s 
advantage had only been in his sword. 
He was also quite certain the man knew 
it. With all the rush of his released 
romanticism, which roared like the 
wind, and rolled like the clouds, and 
blazed like the sun which he had thought 
to see no more, he sprang forward and 
pinned the man by the throat, with a 
shout of laughter. Then he said, with 
more restrained humour, what he had 
said to the little boy up the road. 

“‘ If he be bad and base,” said Tryon, 
“he should be beaten with a staff.” 
And whirling the walking-stick round 
his head, he laid three thundering and 
echoing thwacks across the shoulders of 
his disarmed enemy, and walked off 
up the road, again like the wind. 

He did not notice further what his 
murderous enemy might attempt, but 
he was honestly puzzled about the con- 
duct of the crowd. For, by this time, 
there was a very considerable crowd. 
The sword-bearing Jeremy was quite 
prominent in the throng behind him ; 
the lady with the golden curls and the 
sensitive profile was herself pausing a 
moment on the outskirts of the throng 
in front. 

As he set up the road again, the mob 
set up a roar, redoubled and quad- 
rupled, and several gentlemen present 
whirled their plumed hats and shouted 
observations he could not hear. What 
was even more extraordinary, a great 
part of the crowd (including the young 
lady, who vanished early) appeared to be 
disappearing up the road, as if bringing 
news ofsome great victory, like Waterloo. 

By the time he came from Grayling- 
Abbot to Grayling-le-Griffin, the next 
village, there were ten heads at every 
cottage window; and girls threw 
flowers, that missed him and fell on the 
road. By the time he came to the 
outskirts of the Park, with the stone 
griffins, there were triumphal arches. 

“It seems I was not a little hasty 
with Master Bunt,” said Tryon to him- 
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self, with a puzzled smile. ‘‘It is plain 
I have fallen into the Kingdom of 
Queen Mab. It is I, and not Master 
Jeremy, who have, in some sense, saved 
Angelica from the dragon. I was rather 
more embarrassed in the matter of arms, 
and she rather less embarrassed in the 
matter of attire, and there, truly, the 
difference seems to end. But the 
strangest thing of all is that whatever 
I have done, I have done it with a sword 
of wood, like little Jeremy’s.” 

In his academic reflections, he lifted 
his long black stick to look at it ; and, 
as he did so, the cry of many crowds 
broke about him like acannonade. For 
he had come to the very doors of 
Griffin Grange, to which he had been 
summoned on his much milder tutorial 
errand. And the great Sir Guy himself 
came out at the entrance. He might 
even have justified his mythic name, 
allowing for certain alterations of 
accident. For a griffin was supposed 
to be a mixture of the lion and the 
eagle; and certainly Sir Guy’s mane 
might have been a lion’s, but that it was 
largely white ; and his nose might have 
been an eagle’s, but that it was partly 
red. 

His face had at first a dangerous and 
even dissipated look, and Tryon had one 
momentary doubt about the reason of 
his defeat. But when he looked again 
at Sir Guy’s erect figure and animated 
eye; when he had rather timidly 
accepted his decisive handshake and 
received congratulations in his clear 
and comfortable voice, the doubt 
vanished. And the young schoolmaster 
felt even more bewildered in receiving 
the equally adoring, though rather 
more gaping, congratulations of the six 
strenuous sons. At the first glance, 
Tryon felt something like despair about 
their Greek and Latin. But he also 
felt an increasing conviction that any 
of them could have knocked him any- 
where with a cudgel. His own triumph 
began to seem as fanciful as his tri- 
umphal arches. 

“ Assuredly it is a strange matter,’ 
he said to himself in his simplicity. 
“IT was a tolerable good fencer at 
Merton, but not excellent. Not so good 
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as Wilton or Smith or old King of 
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Christ Church. It is not to be believed 
that men like these could not beat him 
with their great swords, when I could 
beat him with a stick. This is some 
jest of the great gentry, as in the 
ingenious tale of Master Cervantes.” 
He therefore received the passionate 
plaudits of old Griffin and his sons with 
some reserve ; but, after a little time, 
it was hard for one so simple not to 
perceive their simplicity. They really 
did regard him, as little Jeremy would 
have regarded him, as a fairy-tale hero 
who had freed their valley from an 
ogre. The people at the windows had 
not been conspirators. The triumphal 
arches had not been practical jokes. 
He was really the god of the country- 
side and he had not a notion why. 
Three things convinced him finally 
of the reality of his reputation. One 
was the mysterious fact that the young 
Griffins (that brood of mystic monsters) 
really made some attempt to learn. 
Humphrey, the eldest and biggest, got 
the genitive of quis right the third time, 
though wrong again the fourth, fifth 
and sixth. The attempts of Geoffrey 
to distinguish between fingo and igo 
would have moved a heart of stone: 
and Miles, the youngest, was really 
interested in the verb ferre; though 
(being a waterside character) he had 
some tendency to end it with a “y.” 
Underneath all this exceptional mental 
ambition, Tryon could see the huge, 
silent respect which savages and school- 
boys feel everywhere for one who has 
‘done ’’ something in the bodily way. 
The old rural and real aristocracy of 
England had not that rather cold and 
clumsy class-consciousness we now 
call the public-school spirit ; and they 
enjoyed sports instead of worshipping 
them. But boys are the same in all ages, 
and one of their sports is hero-worship. 
The next and yet more fascinating 
fact was Sir Guy. He was not, it was 
clear, in the common sense an amiable 
man. Just as the slash he had at the 
battle of Newbury made his eagle face 
almost as ugly as it was handsome, so 
the neglects and disappointments of 
his once promising military career had 
made his tongue and temper as bitter 
as they were sincere. Yet Tryon felt 











“If some gentleman,” said the man with the useless sword, “will but put a hand into the 
pocket of my doublet, Ithink useless bloodshed will be spared ” (see page 589). 
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he owed the very knowledge of such an 
attitude to a confidence the old man 
would not have reposed in most people. 

“ The King hath his own again,” old 
Griffin would say gloomily. “ But I 
think it is too late. Indeed it might 
nigh as well be the King of France come 
to rule us as the King of England. He 
hath brought back with him French 
women that act in stage plays as if they 
were boys; and tricks fit for pothe- 
caries or conjurers at a fair; and tricks 
like this fellow’s that twitched away 
my sword, and everyone else’s—till he 
met his master, thank God.’ And he 
smiled at Tryon sourly, but withrespect. 

“Ts the gentleman I met,” asked 
Tryon, rather timidly, “ one from the 
Court ? ”’ 

“Yes,” answered the old 
“Did you look at his face ? ” 

“Only his eyes,’ said the fencer, 
smiling; ‘‘ they are black.”’ 

“ His face is painted,” said Griffin. 
“That is the sort of thing they do in 
London. And he wears a pile of false 
hair out of a barber’s ; and walks about 
in it, like the house of a Jack-in-the- 
Green. But his was the best sword, as 
old Noll’s was the best army. And 
what could we do ? ”’ 

The third fact, which affected Dennis 
Tryon most deeply of all, was a glimpse 
or two of the girl he had saved from the 
obstreperous courtier. It appeared she 
was the parson’s daughter, one Dorothy 
Hood, who was often in and out of the 
Grange, but always avoided him. He 
had every sort of delicacy himself ; and 
a comprehension of her attitude made 
him finally certain of his own inex- 
plicable importance. If this had been, 
as he first thought, a trick played on 
him in the style of the Duke and the 
Tinker, so charming a girl (and he 
thought her more charming every time 
she flashed down a corridor or dis- 
appeared through a door) would cer- 
tainly have been set to draw him on. If 
there was a conspiracy, she must be in 
it ; and her part in it would be plain. 
But she was not playing the part. He 
caught himself rather wishing she were. 

The last stroke came when he heard 
her saying to Sir Guy, by the accident 
of two open doors, ‘‘ All say ’twas witch- 
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craft ; and that God helped the young 
gentleman only because he was good, 
and F 

He walked wildly away. He was the 
kind of academic cavalier, who had 
learnt all worldly manners in an un- 
worldly cloister. To him, therefore, 
eavesdropping was in all cases horrible ; 
in her case, damnable. 

On one occasion he plucked up his 
courage to stop and thank her for 
having warned him of the danger of the 
duel. 

Her delicate, pale face, always tremu- 
lous, became positively troubled. “ But 
then I did not know,” she said. “I 
knew you were not afraid. But I did 
not know then you were fighting the 
devils.” 

“ Truly, and I do not know it now,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ By my thinking, I 
was fighting one man, and nosuch great 
fighting at that.” 

““ Everybody says it was the devils,’ 
she said with a beautiful simplicity. 
““ My father says so.” 

With that she slipped away; and 
Dennis was left meditating. But his 
meditations all pointed the same way. 
The more he heard from servants or 
strangers, the clearer it was that the 
local legend was hardening into a tale 
of himself as exorcist breaking the 
spell of a warlock. 

The youngest boy, Miles, who had been 
(as usual) down by the river, said the 
villagers were walking along the bank, 
looking for the old pool where witches 
were drowned. Humphrey said it 
would be no good if they found it, for 
the tall man with the painted face had 
gone back to London. But Geoffrey 
came in with other news, saying he had 
gone out of Grayling, but the mob had 
stopped him on the road to Salisbury. 

It wasindeed as true as it was terrible. 
The whole population of the two villages 
of Grayling (save for such non-comba- 
tants as the wooden-sworded Bunt) 
had vanished from their streets and 
houses. They returned in the dark 
hour before dawn ; and they brought 
with them the man with the magic 
sword. 

Men in modern England, who have 
never seen a revolution, who have never 
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seen even a real mob, cannot imagine 
what the capture of a witch was like. 
It was for all the populace of that valley 
a vast rising against an emperor and 
oppressor, a being taller, more terrible, 
more universal, than anyone would have 
called either Charles I or Cromwell, 
even in jest. It was not, as the modern 
people say, the worrying of some silly 
old woman or man. It was for them a 
revolt against Kehama, the Almighty 
Man. It was for them a revolt of the 
good angels after the victory of Satan. 
Dorothy Hood was sufficiently fright- 
ened of the mob to take Tryon’s hand 
in the crowd, and hold it in a way that 
made them understand each other for 
ever. But it never occurred to her to 
be sorry for the warlock. 

He was standing on the river bank, 
with his hands tied behind him, but 
the sword still at his side; no one 
feeling disposed to meddle with it. 
His perruque had been torn off; and 
his cropped head seemed to make more 
glaring and horrible the unnatural 
colours of his face. But he was quite 
composed, and even contemptuous. 
Every now and then people threw things 
at him, as at one in the pillory ; even 
little Jeremy Bunt flinging his wooden 
sword, with all the enthusiasm of the 
Children’s Crusade. But most things 
missed him and fell into the flowing 
river behind, into which (there could 
be little doubt) he himself was to be 
flung at last. 

Then stood up for an instant that 
rare but real spirit, for whose sake alone 
men have endured aristocracy, or the 
division of man from man. Sir Guy’s 
scarred face looked rather unusually 
sulky, or even spiteful ; but he turned 
to his bodyguard of sons. ‘‘ We must 
get him back safe to the Grange,” he 
said sourly ; ‘‘ you boys have all your 
swords, I think. You had best draw 
them.” 

“ Why ? ” 
phrey. 

“Why,” answered his father, “ be- 
cause they are conquered swords, like 
my own.” And he drew his long blade, 


asked the staring Hum- 


that took the white light of the morning. 
Boys,’’ he said, “‘ it is in the hand of 
But is it 


God if he be warlock or no. 
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to be said of our blood that we brought 
crowds and clubs to kill a man who had 
whipped each one of us fairly with 
the sword? Shall men say that when 
Griffins met their match they whined 
about magic? Makearing round him, 
and we will bring him alive through a 
thousand witch-doctors.”’ 

Already a half-ring of naked swords 
had swung round the victim like a 
spiked necklace. In those days mobs 
were much bolder against their masters 
than they are to-day. But even that 
mob gave to the Griffins a military repu- 
tation beyond their mere territorial 
rank ; and the parties were thus the 
more equal. There was no sword in 
that crowd better than a Griffin sword ; 
except the sword that hung useless at 
the hip of a pinioned man. 

Before the next moment, which must 
have been blood and destruction, the 
man with the useless sword spoke. 
“If some gentleman,” he said, with 
marmoreal calm, ‘‘ will but put a hand 
in the pocket of my doublet, I think 
bloodshed will be spared.” 

There was a long silence ; and every- 
one looked at Dennis Tryon: the man 
who had not feared the wizard. Every- 
one included Dorothy; and Dennis 
stepped forward. He found a folded 
paper in the doublet, opened it and 
read it with more and more wonder on 
his round young face. At the third 
sentence he took his hat off. The rest 
merely registered degrees of astonish- 
ment. 

“It would appear,’’ he said at last, 
“that this is a privy letter from His 
Majesty, which I will not read in 
entirety. But it advises and permits 
Sir Godfrey Skene to practise with the 
new Magnetic Sword, which the Royal 
Society has for some little time at- 
tempted to manufacture in pursuance 
of a suggestion of Lord Verulam, the 
founder of our Natural Philosophy. 
The whole blade is magnetised ; and it 
is thought it may even pull any other 
iron weapon out of the hand.” 

He paused a moment, in some em- 
barrassment, and then said, “It is 
added that only a weapon of wood or 
such other material could be used 
against it.” 
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Sir Guy turned to him suddenly and 
said. ‘‘ Is that what you call Natural 
Philosophy ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Tryon. 

“J thank you,” said Griffin; “ you 
need not teach it to my sons.” 

Then he strode towards the prisoner, 
and rent the sword away, bursting the 
belt that held it. 
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“Tf it were not His Majesty’s own 
hand,” he said, ‘I would throw you 
with it after all.” ’ 

The next instant the Magnetic Sword 
of the Royal Society vanished from 
men’s view for ever ; and Tryon could 
see nothing but Jeremy’s little cross 
of wood heaving with the heaving 
stream. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, 


LOVE-SONG 


(Our readers will not have forgotten the series of letters 


entitled ‘‘ Fs 


om within a Chinese. Courtyard” which 


appeared in the June and September numbers of the 


PaLL MALL MAGAZINE, 


and which has suggested 


the following lines.) 


HEN you are absent daylight turns to dusk ; 


The sun, that laughs to see you, hides and grieves, 


Your green and silver garments, full of musk, 


Are like the 


willow leaves. 


Your presence makes my heart rejoice and sing, 


That had been cold as winter and as sad, 


Even as the gentle rains that fall in spring 
/ 


Make all the rice-fields glad. 


The jessamine that stars your blue-black hair 


Pours all its perfume forth before it dies. 


Your eyes are like twin pools of silence where 


The lotus sleeping lies. 


As with a cord thick-twisted of bamboo, 


My life is bound to yours to its last breath ; 


And then my soul will rise and follow you 


Over the stream called ‘‘ Death ’”’! 
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6) OMEWHERE outside a bird was plaintively calling. The dusk of 


1 late October afternoon crept like a thick mist over garden 


lawn, and those tall elms that stood like dim shadowy things of 


another world topping the grey wall a hundred yards away. 
Krom his window facing elms over which but half-an-hour 
before the autumn sun had , the host looked out upon grey 
buildings to the left and right and front, save where a break in 
their continuity opposite showed in the twilight a grey-green, 


smooth-cut lawn, stretching away to the wall and the elms. Square 

patches of glowing red and yellow lights gleamed in the sombre 

shadows of the buildings, and made still darker the black openings 

that alternated with the ground-floor windows, black openings 

indicating the way to staircases, as yet unlit, the oak steps of which bore 

wide corrugations, worn by countless generations of feet. But for the calling 

of the bird and an intermittent murmur of voices, quiet reigned supreme over 

quad and terrace. Truly, a land of peace, a haven of rest; surely the old 

Irlars who once dwelt in these grey buildings, here, if anywhere, could find 

sanctuary from the cares and anxieties of the world in untroubled tranquillity : 

here, if anywhere, might they chant with full hearts, “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord.” 

With thoughts such as these the host turned slowly away towards the other 

window. Outside, a street stretched at right angles to the one that ran past 

his rooms ; it was of cobble stones in the centre, and an old horse-tram came 
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“Cold calm an é nists brood bath 
In ghostlier gl tr ¢ é wer and } 
slowly down single lines let into the cobbles. A lamplightcr was at his evening’s 
work, and a boy ran by calling in a sad monotone, “ All th’ winnahs.”” Not 
even this seeming banality was contrary to the spirit of the hour. <A Fleet 


Street boy would have sent shivers down the spine. But this boy’s voice some- 
how fitted into the existing scheme of things. Away at the end of the street 
the arc-lamps of a main thoroughfare began to glow. From the quad there 
came the sound of voices, and laughter and vigorous footsteps sounded on the 
staircase. The host pulled down the blinds and turned on the lights; and at 
that moment a loud knock upon the door was followed by the appearance 0! 
the guests. Thesight that met their interested and expectant gaze was extremely 
cheerful. A large fire burned in a broad old-fashioned grate, and the red shades 
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upon the electric globes increased the sense of warm 
comfort that pervaded the room. A large chester- 
field faced the fireplace, and on either side an arm- 
chair outlined a square space the size of the hearthrug, 
on which stood a low table laid for tea. On a trivet 
a kettle was boiling, and three covered dishes reposed 
upon the inside of the fender. The oak-panelled walls 
were adorned by a few school groups and a number 
of prints in dark-brown frames. Upon the sideboard 
a silver cup reflected in a small, distorted picture the 
scene by the fire-side. 

“Oh, I say, do help yourself, won’t you?’ 
“ Muffin or tea-cake?”’ “‘ Were you tubbed this 
afternoon?” ‘You were playing in the Soccer 
Squash, weren’t you?” “ Yes, rather; quite a good 
game.”’ “‘ What do you think of the Dean?” And 
so the rattle of small-talk goes on, every one rather 
polite and punctilious, for this is a first tea-party, 
and all, host and guests alike, are Freshmen for whom 
the month that heralded their arrival has not yet 
closed. 

An hour later pipes and cigarettes are lit, and 
conversation is interrupted by the entrance of two 
new-comers who introduce themselves. One is tall, 
and very neatly dressed in dark-blue serge, his black 
hair parted with precision in the centre. The other 
wears a Norfolk and flannel trousers, and there is a 
grace about his movements, and a humorous twinkle 
in his blue eyes, that proclaim him an athlete and a 
sportsman. Desultory conversation follows. Every 
one is standing up and feeling nervously awkward. 
But soon, after inspecting groups and looking at 
pictures, with a “‘ Well, we must be getting along,”’ 
the strangers depart, and the party settle down again 
until five minutes before chapel they too take their 
leave by ones and twos in search of gowns, with a 
parting “So long: thanks awfully for tea.’’ And 
the host dashes out with the last one, putting on 
his gown as he goes. 

Over the walls the elms still lift their heads in 
solemn silence. In the garden the brown leaves rustle 
and fall. And as the chapel bell rings out, dark forms 
issue from every staircase and hurry across the quad. 
And here in this scene is the true spirit of Oxford. 
It is like a happy marriage, where the characters of 

the man and woman form the exact complement of one another. For without 
unity there can be no beauty, and the spirit of Oxford is one of the most 
beautiful conceptions in the world. It is the union of the beauty of youth and 
the beauty of age, the impulsiveness of youth and the calm reflection of age, 
the bright vigour of early growth and the gentle loveliness of decay. 

_ So the days passed by, days delightfully full and swift, as are always those 
of the first few weeks in new ways of life, and the host was many times a guest 
and found his own place in the scheme of things. And towards the end of 
term he was invited to attend one evening a meeting of the ‘‘ Scavengers,”’ a 
college literary so¢ iety. So after dining in Hall he went up to his own room to 
leave his gown and get a cigarette, and so out into the night across the quad, 
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and up a staircase on the terrace to the rooms of a man he did not know, in 
company with several of his own year whom he did know. 

A chattering crowd stood, sat, or reclined about a ‘“‘sitter’”’ similar to his 
own, but larger, and more gaily decorated. An oriental shade adorned the 
electric globe, and the walls were hung with many sporting prints. Over the 
desk, now covered with cups and saucers and a steaming coffee-pot, was ‘‘ Psyche 
at the Bath,” and portraits of many men and maidens graced the overmantel. 
There were cake, several bottles of port, and wine-glasses upon the table, and 
an Eton College Chronicle lay, casually thrown, upon the window seat. 

The author of the paper to be read sat aside busily turning over the sheets 
of manuscript that lay upon his knee. The rest discussed—-and most of them 
in the discussing managed to exhibit almost entire ignorance of—the subject 
of the paper, George Frederick Watts. Every one is munching cake or drinking 
coffee or smoking the host’s cigarettes ; and then, suddenly, the President of 
the “‘ Scavengers ”’ rises with much solemnity. ‘‘ Order, please,’’ he says. And 
gradually the chatter subsides, those wandering spirits who had been strolling 
about examining pictures and books find resting-places for themselves on chair 
or sofa, window-seat, or on the carpet, back propped against the wall. And 
the President, again half-rising in his seat, proclaims that ‘‘ he has much pleasure 
in calling upon Mr. Robinson for his paper on the Life and Work of Georg 
Frederick Watts.’”” Whereat Mr. Robinson, seated in the most comfortable arm 
chair—the reader’s perquisite always—adjusts his pince-nez, and proceeds to 
tell of Watts, how he lived, what he did, and the ideals for which he stands in 
the long line of British artists ; of ‘‘ Hope” and “ Faith’? and that wonderful 
picture of old London Bridge in the Tate Gallery, a picture that breaks one 
of the main canons in artistic composition and yet is delightful, and of all the 
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many other wonderful works that Watts completed. And so the paper ends, 
followed by applause 

‘The subject is now open for discussion,” says the chairman, “ and the 
society will be glad to hear the views of any one present, whether a member of 
the society or not.’ There is a general lull. Every one waits for his neighbour 


to get up. And so the chairman gets on his feet again, and regardless of 
metaphor, asserts that he has not much to say, but is just “ breaking the ice for 
budding orators.’’ Whereupon some wag hitherto hidden in a corner of the 


window-seat, asks leave to rise to a point of order: in his opinion it is a gross 
breach of privilege on the part of the chairman to assume, nay, even to hint 
that honourable members and honourable gentlemen present are about “ to 
bud’’; “and even if it were justified by facts, sir, to say that honourable 
gentlemen are in the habit of ‘ budding,’ can they, sir, can they—I ask you, sir, 
as one man to another—can they ‘bud’ through ice?’’ The chairman, in the 
midst of the laughter and applause, with looks of withering scorn upon his 
critic, declares severely that if any members have any serious views to express 
will they kindly do so ? 

After several more or less serious-minded people had spoken and approved 
or criticised the author of the paper, and the author had replied, the society 
‘adjourned for private business,’’ and our guest with his friends retired to 
smoke “‘a last pipe before bed ”’ in his rooms. What actually happened was 
that they talked of religion, philosophy, love, marriage, politics, and the social 
problem until 2.45 a.m.—and so to a well-earned rest. 

Afterwards the host was many times host, and many times, too, was he 
guest ; and then after haleyon days by sea and moor he became a “ second-year 
man.’’ With the change came responsibility, and the dread thought of “‘ schools ” 
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ahead, and life was not quite the same gay, irresponsible succession of delights it 
had been. There was much work; but in the midst of work there came ‘‘a Night.” 

The reason why it happened is “ wropt in myst’ry ’—except that it was 
Saturday evening. But at half-past nine hitherto respectable members of 
society were marching in the réle of a brass band round and round the lawn 
in the front quad. Shadowy figures were attempting to bob-sleigh down the 
grassy bank of the terrace, shouting with mad, hysterical laughter when they 
failed. The band solemnly marched round in command of a “subaltern ’’ who 
had strapped some one’s bath to his chest and was busily thumping it with 
a pair of tongs. From the centre of a small group in a corner of the lawn a 
rocket went hurtling skywards, accompanied by yells that matched its own 
shriek. The stick hit a top-story window, and some of the glass fell crashing 
upon the gravel path beneath. 

But the leader of the band was getting tired. ‘“‘ Let’s go and have Oyler’s 
bags,’ said some one. And casting their instruments far from them, the band, 
followed by a yelling mob, dashed for a staircase. Up the leaders pounded, hot 
on the scent of battle. ‘“‘ His oak’s sported, blast him,” the foremost cried. 
“ Burst the ruddy door open,” was the reply. The door gave to the mass of 
humanity behind it. And now the room was filled with demons at their revels. 
The reading-lamp fell with a crash, and there was a terrific struggle between 
two rivals for the privilege of casting the electric bulb from the window. In 
the fracas a third seized the bulb and dashed it against the fire-irons. The 
report was like a pistol shot. “‘ Have him out of bed and bath him,’ was the 
next cry: and the luckless Oyler was dragged from his repose, his bath filled 
with water, and placed upon his table; then he must needs paddle in pyjamas 
to the delight of the onlookers. Some one got the hearth-brush and painted 
his legs and feet a dirty grey. And one Samaritan whispered “ Take it well, old 
man: they’re all pretty tight.”” And so with shouts and laughter they leave 
the bedraggled Oyler, stamp down the stairs and out into the quad, while the 
Samaritan stays and helps to “straighten things up a bit.” 

And what of Oyler? His is a hard case. He is sick almost to death. It 
is his first term. Somehow he has made a bad name for himself. He is in- 
clined to be “ pi,’’ and somehow he doesn’t get on very well with other men, 
except the very few who know him well. He is a little tactless and that faint 
praise perhaps “‘damns”’ him. At any rate it does so in the eyes of Oxford. 
But by the end of two or three years there will be better things for him, for 
he is serious-minded, and it is the serious-minded man who wins in the end. 
And so, after a little time he is in bed and sleeping. 

Over the hurrying days of work and play drew the shadow of “ Schools,” 
and one dull March morning found our second-year man soon after half-past 
nine walking swiftly with many others down the “ High,’ all dressed in dark 
suits and wearing white bow ties, and cap and gown. The wind was cold and 
raw and swirled up with fitful clouds of dust that hurt the eyes. A useful thing 
on such an occasion, this March wind. for when one is almost overcome with 
the “needle” and all the knowledge that was ever there seems to have left 
one’s brain for always, a little discomfort distracts the thoughts and prevents 
contemplation of this unhappy state of affairs. Past Vincent’s, “‘ Teddy ”’ Street 
and Queen’s, within a stone’s throw of Magdalen, there is a doorway, crowded 
on this particular morning with dark-suited and white-tied figures. Within is a 
large bare hall from which passages lead off to left and right. All round the room 
are busy attendants and in the centre a great crowd of chaffing, chattering men. 

The hands of a clock at one end point to five minutes to ten. The room 
becomes more crowded and the talking louder, until suddenly electric bells begin 
to ring and there is tumultuous crying from the attendants. ‘‘ Honour Mods. 
this way: This way Honour Mods.!” they shout: “Group Ar, Group Ar!” 
‘Divinity Moderations to the right!” It is for all the world like a railway 
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station where a number of trains are due to depart at the same time. For 
the moment there is one thought only for the examinee—to get to his place. 
Twenty minutes later the great halls of the schools are filled with row upon 
row of seated figures each with a little desk in front of him, writing hard or 
staring, wrapt in thought, at wall or ceiling. 

For him whom we left in the schools the last summer term is already on the wane, 
The glories and frivolities of Eights Week are over. ‘‘ Greats” are come and 
gone, and there is yet a little while in which to drain to its very dregs the cup of 
a happiness that will soon be but as a short chapter in the book of memory. 

‘“Tt’s a perfect night,”’ he said one evening after dinner in “ digs’’; “ what 
about the river?” ‘I think the river,’”’ said the other with decision. So with 
cushions and pipes they made their way down to the barges, found their punt 
and softly set out upon the broad bosom of the Thames—past Magdalen, 
Worcester, Lincoln barges, to the Wadham barge. Iffley Church stood out a 
dark silhouette against the bright moonlit sky. For the “ New Cut” they 
steered, out of the fast-flowing Thames into the gently sliding Cher. The trees 
threw great shadows across the stream, and the leaves, through whose interstices 
beams from the new-risen moon were shining, made lovely chiaroscuro on the 
water. Swiftly they glided, past St. Hilda’s, and round the narrow curves to 
Magdalen Bridge. Under the bank near Mesopotamia they moored their craft. 
All the air was wonderfully still. 

Away over the grey fields the towers of Oxford could be dimly seen; the 
occasional snapping of twigs revealed the presence of some grazing beast not yet 
ready to stand silent in sleep. In the punt the two smoked on, letting the rare 
beauty of the scene sink deep into their souls, for the Spirit of Age and the Spirit 
of Youth were in deep communion. But the time to leave all this would soon 
be coming. They might come back, but things would never be quite the same. 
Now they were part of that little cosmos bordered by Thames and Cher. A 
fortnight hence and they would be “ down,” the link severed, the knot cut. 
A sad phrase, ‘‘ When I was at Oxford .. .” 

And now over the fields comes the sound of the great bell in Tom Tower, 
very distant and far away, yet clear in the summer night, booming eleven 
times. In the punt there was the sound of the knocking out of a pipe, a sigh, 
and asad voice: ‘‘ Well, I suppose we must be getting along,”’ it said. 

BEDE HARROWER. 
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T the Orient Palace of the evening’s entertainment, and they 
Varieties there was left the sous-maitresse de ballet to 
once a Ballet Diver- evolve from her slightly eccentric, if 
tissement called ‘On rhythmical view of life a fantasy of con- 
the River,” which temporary realism. The ladies of the 
was produced to at- ballet enjoyed the Divertissements, 
tract whatever un- which were usually danced to a medley 

dergraduates found themselves of the year’s popular songs. Moreover 

in London about the time of the dresses were amusing, though they 
the annual Boatrace and there- were not so pretty as the half-dozen 
by ensure a successful first night. elaborate confections of spangles, lace 

[hese Divertissements of the Orient and silk which had to be worn later in 

were utterly different from the Classic the evening. 

ballet which formed the feature of In‘‘Onthe River” Jenny Pearland the 
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first line of boys appeared as the Cam- 
bridge Eight in order to dance an appro- 
priate pas de seize with the second line 
of boys who represented the Harvard 
Eight, in the course of which miniature 
oars tied up with bunches of light-blue 
and crimson ribbons were manipulated 
very effectively. Jenny made a great 
success of her appearance in rowing 
shorts and light-blue blazer, although 
when she first saw the costume put out 
for her, she went down to Mr. Montague, 
the stage-manager, and had a heated 
argument over their impropriety. 

““ However, we seem to have fetched 
the fellows in all right,”’ she said to her 
friend, Irene Dale. ‘‘ And I suppose 
that’s all they care about in this dog’s 
island.”’ 

“ Didn’t they clap our dance too ? 
said Irene. 

“It wasn’t the dance they clapped, 
old cocoanut knees! Why, I could make 
a better pair of knickerbockers than 
these out of half-a-handkerchief andthe 
inside sheet of a theatre programme.”’ 

Jenny in the dressing-room might rail 
at the management, but nevertheless 
it was certainly very delightful to hear 
every night loud applause from boxes 
full of exquisitely-attired young men. 

“There was a fellow going raving 
mad over you in the Boatrace Dance,” 
said Irene one evening. 

“T saw the silly thing,” 
indifferently. 

“He’ll be waiting to-night,” pro- 
phesied Irene. 

“Yes, if his nurse doesn’t fetch him 
home to go to bed,” Jenny scoffed. 

However, notwithstanding the drench 
of April rain that was hissing down in 
the Court outside after the perform- 
ance, the enthusiast was there. “I say, 
excuse me and all that,” he began. 
‘“ But, by Jove, you looked awfully rip- 
ping in shorts, don’t you know, and all 
that. Of course I’m at Cambridge my- 
self, so I ought to know. Look here, 
come out to supper; I’ve got a couple 
of taxis waiting.” 


” 


said Jenny 


“Well, what a noisy thing!” ex- 
claimed Jenny, turning to Irene. “ Did 
you ever hear anybody talk so silly ? 
Whatever’s the matter with your voice, 
Archibald ? ” 
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“T say, however did you know my 
name?” asked the youth. “ How 
devilish extraordinary and all that. 
What ? ” 

“Is your name really Archibald ? ” 
asked Jenny, rippling with laughter. 

“Yes, rather. My godfather and 
godmothers and all that. A fellow can’t 
help his name, though, can he ? ”’ 

“Well, I suppose we shall have to go 
out with him after that,” said Jenny. 

Irene nodded. 

‘“ But whatever did you get two taxis 
for?”’ Jenny went on. “Did you 
think we were going to run between 
them ? ”’ 

““ By Gad, oh no, rather not,” Archi- 


bald vowed. “ But I’ve got a pal 
waiting in one. Only he’s asshy as the 
deuce. Come along now; we'll just do 


a jolly little sprint up this jolly old 
Court, and in two minutes, Greenwich 
time, we'll be in the Troc. Or do you 
prefer the Cri? Or I don’t mind 
Oddy’s.”’ 

“ Well, when you’ve quite done cut- 
ting the tails off all the restaurants in 


London—they’re not fox-terriers, you 
know—we'll go to the Hapsburg.”’ 


“ Right-o,” said the exuberant youth. 
“ The jolly old Hapsburg.” 

Irene nudged Jenny and whispered 
something. 

“ Why ever not ?”’ demanded Jenny 
indignantly. ‘‘ Whocares if we aren’t in 
evening dress ? A ballet-girl’s as good 
as a chorus-girl any old day of the week. 

3ut you can say good-bye to one of 
your fine taxis,’ she added, turning to 
Archibald, ‘‘ because we’ll all four travel 
in one.” 

As they hurried down the Court, 
Archibald said in a confidential voice to 
Jenny: ‘“‘ You know, I’m doing all this 
for a friend of mine.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why, this friend of mine sitting in 
the taxi has fallen desperately in love 
with you. But he’s so damned—excuse 
my Italian—so confoundedly shy— 
well, he’s so shy that if he looks at 
himself in a glass he can’t sleep all 
night. Now you know the sort of chap 
he is.” 

Jenny had no time to discuss this in- 
formation before she found herself sit- 














“I say, excuse me and all that,” he began. “But, by Jove, you looked awfully ripping in 
shorts, don’t you know, and all that” (page 602), 
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ting opposite a young man who breathed 
out indistinct greetings from the gloom 
of the taxi’s interior. In the blaze of 
the Hapsburg supper-room she ex- 
amined very critically this voiceless 
victim of hers. He was tall and thin, 
not bad-looking, save that his nose 
wanted regrinding, and a bit of coco- 
nut matting had adhered to his upper 
lip when he last tripped over the mat. 
His name was Eustace Grant. 

“Eustace ?”’ Jennyechoed. “ Funny 
name to have to say if anyone was 
twopence on the can. Never mind, 
Eustace, you’re not so bad, are you ? 
Only I wish you had a bit more to say, 
and didn’t keep going red and white 
like a railway signal, because J’m not 
dangerous.” 

Supper passed off very merrily, as 
Jenny was sufficiently interested by the 
various ladies of the chorus all around to 
forgive Eustace his embarrassment. 
Moreover, Archie by his ceaseless 
chatter made up for his friend’s silence. 

“ Well, we are a genial little group, I 
do think,” cried Archie, saluting over 
his champagne the two girls and wink- 
ing all the while as rapidly as the 
bubbles in his glass. ‘‘ Eustace, old 
boy, here’s to you! ”’ 

Eustace muttered what was pre- 
sumably a graceful acknowledgment. 

“You're very fond of yourself, aren’t 
you, Eust ?”’ said Jenny. 

““Oh,am I? Why?” asked Eustace. 

“ Well,you keep on talking to your- 
self all the time. You’ve got something 
worrying you down in your throat, 
haven't you ?”’ 

Eustace looked very miserable, and 
his lips twitched faintly in what was 
meant to be a response. While the 
girls were putting on their things prior 
to going home, he apparently succeeded 
in conveying a hint of his emotions to 
his friend, for Archie, when the girls 
reappeared, took Jenny aside eagerly 
and acted as envoy plenipotentiary for 
Eustace, while the latter settled the 
supper-bill. , 

‘“ By gad, little lady, you’ve abso- 
lutely knocked poor old Eustace. He’s 
dead keen on you. My word, he’s 
Clean 
Those naughty 


absojol/ylutely up to his neck. 
bowled middle stump. 
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eyes have fairly yorked him in a maiden 
over.” 

“T never heard anyone talk such 
silliness as you,”’ said Jenny, who rather 
admired Archie’s command of nonsense, 
and was inclined to regard him as 
favourably as she ever regarded any- 
body. y 

“Yes. Poor old Eustace is gone in,” 
said Archie. ‘“‘ He’s lost his dear old 
heart to a dear little girl.” 

“Treckon you're right. But I should 
say his heart was dead and he’d been at 
the funeral,” said Jenny. 

“What are you going to do for him ? ” 

“What cheek! If he wants me to 
do anything for him, why doesn’t he 
ask me himself? ’’ said Jenny indig- 
nantly. “‘I shall call him Sop. Be- 
cause I think of all the soppy things | 
ever saw, he’s the soppiest.”’ 

“Well, he wants to take you out to- 
morrow night. Justalittle pas de deux, 
as they say in Covent Garden Market 
after the ball. Between you and me 
and her, I’ve got a little engagement to- 
morrow night which like the curate’s 
egg won’t bear breaking. So will you 
take Eustace out? Do. He’s quite 
safe.” 

“Safe!’’ scoffed Jenny. “Yes, I 
reckon he’s as safe as last week. Al- 
though you never know,” she added 
meditatively. ‘‘ You can’t always trust 
those quiet ones.”’ 

“Well, you can trust old Eustace. 
What do you say? Shall I tell him he 
can wait for you to-morrow night by 
the first big puddle on the left ? ” 

“Oh, all right,” said Jenny. “ Only 
mind, he’s not to start any games with 
me, because my father wasn’t a clergy- 
man, you know, like most of these 
express trains who have been having 
supper here to-night. And tell him not 
to forget to remind himself that April's 
a jolly good month to buy white kid 
gloves, and I take size 6}. I suppose 
the poor boy’s got plenty of money ? ” 

“Money?” repeated Archie. ‘‘ He's 
made of it.” 

‘Then he ought to be able to talk,” 
said Jenny. ‘“ Because you always 
hear people say money talks quicker 
than anything.” 

“ My dear little girl, Eustace has got 
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the oof-bird done to a nicety. Lives in 
a big house by Lancaster Gate. Only 
son of a lonely mother, and when he’s 
twenty-one, Eustace will be rolling: 
so shall I, but not with money—what ? ”’ 

“ All right,” said Jenny. ‘‘ Sop can 
wait for me to-morrow. And now you 
can put us into a taxi and send us 
home.” 

Next day Jenny rather regretted the 
appointment with her juvenile and 
bashful admirer. She was always more 
deeply interested in an evening’s amuse- 
ment than in anything else, and she 
resented what looked like being a boring 
waste of time which would by no means 
be paid for with half-a-dozen pairs of 
gloves. It was a pity that Eustace was 
not his friend Archie. Archie was dis- 
tinctly entertaining, if inclined to be 
a little saucy. But Eustace! Jenny 
sighed at the prospect of watching his 
blushes through an interminable supper 
She grumbled to Irene about her luck. 

“Yes, you’ve got a fat lot to worry 
yourself over,” said Irene. ‘I reckon 
you don’t deserve to get a soppy boy 
like that Eustace falling in love with 
you. Why, I dare say he’d give you 
anything, if you got him in the right 
mood. He might give you a motor-car.” 

“Whatever do I want a motor-car 
for? To take round you and your fat 
friends, I suppose. Thanks. Not this 
little girl. I don’t want a motor. 
What’s wrong with the Tube? Be- 
sides, if he’s nice—and he looks nice, 
though very soppy—I shouldn’t like to 
make the poor boy throw his money 
away. He’s too young. Why, it’s like 
stealing a kid’s penny that he’s going to 
buy sweets with.” 

“ That’s you all over, Jenny Pearl,” 
Irene mocked. ‘‘ What you wouldn’t 
do to make fools of men, and the first 
really rich young toff that comes along 
you treat as if you was his nursemaid. 
Yes, next time don’t do so much talk- 
ing about other girls making fools of 
themselves over men. You're worse 


than any of them, J say, if you don’t get 
all you can out of this Eustace or what- 
ever his jaw-breaking name is.”’ 

‘’ Have you quite done, you?” asked 
Jenny, snatching up a basin of water 
from the table. 


‘ Because if you don’t 
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look out, I'll throw this all over you, 
and then you will have something to 
talk about.” 

Jenny, looking up from the dance of 
the Cambridge and Harvard crews, 
perceived Sop sitting solitary in the 
large box nearest to the stage on her 
side. She smiled at him wickedly and 
bumped into Irene for his edification ; 
but the young man nervously pushed 
his chair back into the remote glooms of 
the box, looking miserably self-con- 
scious. 

“ He’s worse than I thought,’’ mur- 
mured Jenny to Irene as they took 
hands in the dance. ‘‘ He might be 
sitting in his mother’s lap instead of in 
a box at the Orient. I shall have to 
bring him out, that’s all there is to it.” 

With this ambition twinkling from 
her gay, deep eyes, Jenny emerged into 
the Court outside the stage-door. She 
looked up at the sky and laughed at the 
stars above her. Then “ Tooralooral, 
girls!’’ she cried to her companions, 
and hurried along to the appointment. 
But there was no sign of her young 
admirer in Jermyn Street, and she 
stamped her foot petulantly. She 
could see the girls behind her watching, 
and she became furious at the idea of 
their mocking laughter. She was just 
going to turn back to the stage-door, 
when she heard what sounded like a 
groan from the dark embrasure a few 
yards to the left, and on looking in the 
direction of the noise she perceived 
Eustace feebly signalling. 

‘“‘ Come out of that,’’ she said sharply. 
“ The girls will think I’ve got off with a 
burglar. Whatever are you doing in 
there ? 

“T was waiting,” said Eustace in 
sepulchral tones. ‘‘ I thought you were 
never coming and I couldn’t see a taxi 
and people kept staring at me. Oh, 
I am glad you’ve come at last,’’ he 
sighed. 

“ And that’s all the thanks I get for 
tearing through my dressing like a 
young racehorse.” 

“Oh, did you hurry? 


” 


Oh, I am 


sorry! Oh, you oughtn’t to have 
hurried,’ said Eustace. 
“Well, don’t cry about it now, 


” 


Where are we going ? 
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“Oh, wherever you like,” breathed 
the escort. 

“ Whatever's the matter with you ? ’ 
Jenny asked. “Have you caught 
asthma, holding your breath while you 
were waiting ? ”’ 

Poor Sop smiled wanly. 

“Well, come on,’ said Jenny. 
“We'll go to the Paragon because it’s 
nice and close. And you might give 
me half-a-crown to give the attendant 
in the Ladies’ Cloak Room, because 
last time I went there she was very 
rude.” 

Conversation was certainly difficult 
in the roselight of the supper-table at 
the Paragon Restaurant, and Jenny 
began to wonder why she had ever been 
such a fool to come out with this shy 
youth, even though he had presented 
her with two dozen pairs of white kid 
gloves. She tried to make him drink 
as much champagne as possible, in order 
to liven him up, but nothing seemed 
powerful enough to make him talk, and 
the evening moved on as if fettered. 
At a quarter-past twelve, when the 
waiters were eyeing like sad and weary 
vultures the chairs on which they would 
at closing time pounce and carry off 
into gaunt piles, Eustace Grant gulped 


out a proposal of marriage. Jenny 
stared at him in amazement. 
“Well, when you do talk,” she 


gasped, ‘“‘I must say you don’t waste 
much time. Fancy asking anyone to 
marry them the second time of meeting. 
I never heard of such a thing in all my 
life. Marry you? Why, whatever 
would your mother say, if she knew you 
went and proposed to a ballet-girl the 
first time she gave you the latchkey ? ”’ 
“ Well, of course my mater would be 
rather worried,’ breathed Eustace. 
“Worried ? I reckon she’d start 
tearing her hair out, if she knew. But 
what a cheek you’ve got, when you 
come to think of it! Sits opposite to 
me all supper time as quiet as an empty 
house, and then asks me to marry him. 
That’s your quiet ones. Still waters 
run deep, they say. What? I reckon 


anyone could drown themselves in you.”’ 
3ut will you, Jenny ? 
I really do love you. 
for any other girl.” 


Oh, Jenny, 
I’ve never cared 
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“Oh no, Sop, it can’t be done.” 

“Don’t you like me ? ”’ 

‘“ Not so as I could marry you.” 

“T’ve got a good deal of money.” 

‘“Whocares? I’mnot marked down 
for sale,”’ said Jenny. 

“Don’t you think you could grow to 
like me?” Eustace persisted in such 
a hopeless tone that Jenny thought he 
was going to cry. 

“ Well, don’t start making me try to 
grow by watering me, because it isn’t 
any use. Besides, I don’t want to 
marry.” 

“I won't go on asking you, if it 
annoys you,” said Sop. ‘ But you 
don’t mind if I tell my mother about 
you? Because I think you're the 
sweetest woman on earth.”’ 

“T don’t mind what you tell your 
mother, if you don’t mind her throwing 
six fits on the drawing-room carpet. 
And less of it with your ‘ sweetest 
woman.’ Anyone would think I was 
quite old to hear you carry on.”’ 

Then the lights began to be lowered, 
and Jenny was able to avoid any more 
of Sop’s protestations. He put her 
into a taxi, and after imploring her to 
come out with him again said good- 
night with a mournful reverence. She, 
however, for all his money, declined, and 
insisted that her good-night was a last 
farewell. On the following evening, 
however, Sop was sitting sadly in his 
usual box at the rise of the curtain, and 
by the stage-door, when Jenny came 
out, stood Archie. 

“ Hullo, [ say, don’t be so con- 
foundedly adamantine and all that, you 
know. There’s poor old Eustace been 
looking up suicide in the Encyclo- 
pedia all day. I say, you know, you're 
a bit hard on a chap and all that. Can't 
I intercede ?>—damn it—excuse the lapse 
into my native tongue—but the poor 
old boy is absolutely off his feed. 
Look here, you know, why don’t you 
marry him? But you will, won’t you? 
Look here, take a good stiff prandy- 
and-soda to-morrow and get it over 
quick.”’ 

“But I don’t want to marry the 
soppy thing,’ said Jenny indignantly. 

‘Oh, well, of course that’s no end of 
a hurdle, that is. ‘ Don’t want to’ in 











Conversation was certainly difficult in the roselight of the supper-table at the Paragon 
Restaurant, and Jenny began to wonder why she had ever been such 
a fool to come out with this shy youth (page 606), 
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that tone of voice means old 
Eustace gets left at the gate.”’ 


“And please tell your friend that I 


pe OT 


don’t want him hanging about the 
stage-door. Or you,” Jenny added 
sharply. 


“Well, don’t be rude about it, don’t 
be rude about it, there’s a dear little 
girl. But I say, I’ve gotit. Come out 
and have some supper and take a good 
look at him. We'll go to some jolly old 
place where it’s nice and light, and then 
you can see his points.” 

Jenny, however, would not allow her- 
self to be persuaded, and insisted that 
Archie was to take the love-sick Eustace 
away from the stage-door and tell him 
furthermore that she could not in any 
circumstances listen to another word 
from him. That was her final answer. 
Argument was out of the question. 

Eustace, however, was in his box 
again the following evening, and every 
evening for many nights to come. 
Archie used often to be waiting at the 
stage-door in order to try his eloquence 
upon the unyielding girl. Notes would 
come round from Eustace with presents 
of flowers, of chocolates, even of jewel- 
lery. Jenny grew exasperated, and 
was by this time so angry with the 
young man that perhaps it was as well 
for him that she still declined to see him. 
The girls in the dressing-room took a 
great interest in the affair, and, as girls 
use, were inclined to favour the shy 
young man’s absurd courtship. They 
would become intensely sentimental 
over him and plead with Jenny to show 
him occasionally a little kindness. 
Irene’s point of view was that it was 
madness to throw away such a golden 
opportunity of spending a rich young 
fool’s money. 

“ But I don’t like him,” Jenny would 
break forth in annoyance when some of 
the girls had become exceptionally 
“silly ’’ over him during a dressing- 
room interval. ‘‘ Yes, he can be very 
forward with his letters and his presents, 
but if I did go out with him he wouldn’t 
say anything, only sit and look as soppy 
as you like and give me the hump.” 

Then one day came a note for Jenny 
written in an unfamiliar hand. She 


opened it curiously and read: 
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175, LANCASTER GATE, W. 
April 23. 
DEAR Miss PEARL, 
I wonder if you would be so kind as 
to give me the pleasure of your company at 


tea to-morrow, Friday, at half-past four. | 
would so like to make your acquaintance. 
Yours sincerely, 
EUSTASIA GRANT, 


, 


‘Fancy!’ commented Jenny— 
“there’s a soppy family. Who ever 
heard of anyone calling themselves after 
their son? But whatever does she 
want to see me for? I suppose she’s 
been out buying a new rug so as she 
can go down on her knees and ask me 
to marry her sillysoppy darling Eustace. 
I’m well fed up with the whole family, 
I am.” : 

“But you'll surely go!”’ cried the girls 
in chorus. 

“Why ever should I?” Jenny de- 
manded. 

“Oh, Jenny, you must. You must 
go, if only to tell us what she said,” 
the girls declared. 

“Well, if that doesn’t win it,” said 
Jenny. “I’m to goand make a poppy- 
show of myself just for your amuse- 
ment ! ”’ 

“ But we'd like to hear what she 
said,” the girls went on. 

“Yes, I dare say you would,” Jenny 
answered. ‘‘ And I am going, but only 
so as I can pay you out for being such a 
lot of Nosey Parkers by not telling any 
of you a word of what happened.” 

“Oh, there’s a mean thing,” the girls 


murmured. ‘‘ What would you do 
with her? Fancy! What a nasty 
spite! Did you ever?” 


But Jenny kept to her determination 
and actually set out to visit Mrs. Grant 
on the following afternoon. She felt a 
little nervous, and hoped that Mrs. 
Grant would not be too poignant in her 
entreaties to look kindly on her love- 
lorn son. She continually braced her- 
self up for the approaching interview 
during the long bus-ride down to Lan- 
caster Gate, and when she had rung the 
bell and stood waiting on the steps, she 
wondered how she had ever had the 
nerve to come at all. Only self-con- 
sciousness kept her from turning round 
and running away, but after a few 
panoramic seconds she found herself 
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sitting in a large, cool drawing-room full 
of palms and books. In the Jrst instant 
of her survey Jenny made up her mind 
that never could she picture herself 
presiding over such a room, and the 
idea of marrying Sop faded, if possible, 
into an even more utter remoteness than 
before. Mrs. Grant came in at once, 
and seemed, as Jenny shook hands with 
her, very tall and dark and stately. 
Jenny could watch the meeting in a big 
mirror, could watch her own golden 
hair and slim shape rise to greet this 
sombre creature to whom the drawing- 
room so evidently belonged. 

“And so you are Jenny Pearl,’’ said 
Mrs. Grant earnestly. “‘ Do sit down. 
My son has told me so much about 
you.” 
~ Jenny felt, as Mrs. Grant spoke in her 
gently-modulated voice, that unless she 
summoned to her aid every tradition of 
London gameness, she would stand some 
likelihood of behaving very much as the 
son of this self-contained lady had be- 
haved in the Paragon Restaurant. It 
was an effort to answer Mrs. Grant, but 
somehow she succeeded. ‘Oh, he has 
spoken ?”’ she said finally, and, as she 
afterwards admitted to herself in retro- 
spect of the scene, a little weakly. 

“|’m afraid,’’ Mrs. Grant went on, 
“that he may have led you to suppose 
that he wishes to marry you.” 

“Well, he asked me to marry him 
after he’d just about shaken hands, if 
that’s what you mean,” Jenny re- 
marked. 

‘ He was always so hasty,’’ murmured 
Mrs. Grant. ‘‘ Dear me, it’s all very 
difficult.”’ 

“Who for?” Jenny asked. 

“ For me,” said Mrs. Grant gently. 

“ Well, what about me?” Jenny ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ He’s worse than the woman 
who makes our blouses, the way he 
keeps worrying me. And I owe her 
something. I don’t him.” 

‘Ah, I’m so glad you see it’s impos- 
sible,” cried Mrs, Grant gladly. ‘‘ Eus- 
tace told me you had refused him, but I 
could scarcely believe it was true.”’ 

Jenny flushed indignantly. ‘‘ Well, 
your son’s nothing to sing ‘ God save 
the King’ over. Why ever on earth 
should I want to marry, him for?” 
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Mrs. Grant looked at Jenny grate- 
fully, notwithstanding the scornful way 
in which she spoke of Eustace. “I 
might have known,” she said. “ Any 
sensible — girl. The difference in 
stations 2 

“ Difference in stations?’ Jenny 
echoed. ‘‘ You’re right. Why, I’ve 
always got to my station before he’s 
started in to buy his ticket. He’s very 
slow is young Eust- I should say 
your son, I suppose.”’ 

“Then I may take it that you won’t 
accept his proposal? ’’ inquired Mrs. 
Grant, with great earnestness. 

‘You certainly may,” said Jenny. 
“T wouldn’t marry him, not if I knew 
he was going to die of heart disease 
when he cut the wedding-cake.”’ 

““ He’s rich,’’ said Mrs. Grant anx- 
iously. 

“ That doesn’t worryme,”’ said Jenny. 

‘But you might let yourself be per- 
suaded. Eustace is so—so_ pathetic 
when he wants something,” the mother 
went on. 

“ Pathetic ? I think he’s very 
pathetic any old way,” said Jenny. 
“ The first time I met him he looked as 
if he’d just dropped sixpence down a 
grating.” 

“ He’s always been delicate,” 
Mrs. Grant. 

“Yes, he’s just about as fat as a 
match,” agreed Jenny. “ If I was you, 
I should make him go to bed earlier.” 

“ But I can’t get him away from the 
theatre. What amI todo? I’ve told 
him that any idea of marriage with a 
with an actress 

“ Ballet-girl will do just as well, 
and I don’t mind,” Jenny interrupted. 

‘“ Marriage in fact with anybody at 
his age is quite impossible,’’ Mrs. Grant 
continued. ‘‘ But he won’t listen. He 
says I don’t know what I’m talking 
about. He says that girls on the stage 

girls in the ballet are just as good as 
anybody else.”’ 

“Well, so they are,’’ said Jenny. 
“Only of course they don’t talk as if 
somebody had sewed their lips up.” 
She was growing much more at ease 
with Mrs. Grant and felt inclined to 


said 


give this anxious but pleasant woman 
some good advice on the care of sons. 
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“What Eustace wants,”’ Jenny began, 
“is a nice soppy girl something like 
himself. Not a girl that’s earning her 
own living and can’t waste her time 
with fellows like him, but a girl that’s 
never seen a man excepting in church. 
He wants somebody who'll think him 
the loveliest thing on earth the same as 
you do. I wouldn’t do for him at all. 
I’ve seen too many men who like life, 
and he’s too much of a Sunday School 
Prize for me. Of course, I’m quite 
straight——”’ 

“ 1’m sure you are, dear,’’ interjected 
Mrs. Grant very sweetly. 

““ But then I’m fond of larking about, 
and if I’m going to make a fool of a 
man, I want a bit of excitement over 
doing it. So you needn’t worry about 
me.”’ 

“What a dear little girl you are! 
said Mrs. Grant earnestly. “‘ Thank 
you a thousand, thousand times.” 

“ Well, you needn’t thank me, because 
I’m only doing what pleases myself. 
3ut I wish you’d whistle young Eustace 
off. He and that Archie are enough to 
make anyone go mad.” 

“* Archie’s a bad influence, I’mafraid,”’ 
said Mrs. Grant, shaking her head. 

“Well, he does know the difference 
between lisle-thread and silk, does 
Archie. But he’s not so bad.’ 

““T wish Eustace could be made to 
realise that the theatre is not the place 
for him.” 

“TI think he likes seeing me in my 
knickerbockers,”’ said Jenny. 

“What ?” gasped Mrs. Grant. 


“In the dress I wear in ‘On the 
River ’—a sort of rowing get-up.”’ 
“Oh I see—yes—and yet I don’t 


think he does. He has often said how 
much he regrets your costumes, and 
how much he wishes he could remove 
you from the influence of the stage. 
Eustace is very easily shocked, thank 
heaven,”’ said the mother fervently. 
‘Easily shocked?” echoed Jenny 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, supposing if you 
asked me to tea here one Sunday—me 


and some of the girls, and we was to 
make a bit of a noise and have some 
fun, do you think Eustace would get 
put off me and stop buzzing round the 
stage-door ? ’ 
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“T think perhaps, if he realised the 
impossibility of marriage, he might,” 
said Mrs. Grant. 

“You don’t think he’d come round 
more than ever ? ”’ said Jenny. 

“Oh no; Eustace, as I told you, is 
very easily shocked.”’ ; 


“Well, then, I'll come to tea on 
Sunday. I'll bring some of the girls, 


” 


and you can tell Sop 
“sept” 
“T beg pardon, that’s my name f 
& pe . at s y name tor 
Eustace. You can tell Eustace to ask 
young Archie, and if Eustace can be 
shocked out of worrying me, I'll shock 
him,” Jenny promised. 

“ How very kind of you!”’ said Mrs. 
Grant. 

And over tea this tall and dignified 
lady cemented a real friendship with 
Jenny Pearl of the Orient Palace. 

Another letter came for Jenny that 
evening. This timeit was from the son. 

175, LANCASTER GATE, W. 

DARLING, 

I suppose I may call you this since you 
have met my mother. I cannot say how 
excited I am about your coming to tea on 
Sunday. But my mother, I must warn you, 
is very easily shocked, and though I know 
my darling wouldn’t do anything at all, still 
I thought I would like to warn her to be 
very, very, very discreet. I’m going back to 
Cambridge next week, and I want a photo- 
graph of you in your rowing dress. It will 
help me through the summer term. Term 
is over in June, and then I shall be able to see 


you every day until about October 1o. Iam 
the happiest man on earth. 
Your devoted 
EUSTACE. 


“ Well if he isn’t just about the raving 
limit,’’ exclaimed Jenny as she finished 
this letter. ‘‘ Every night from June 
till October! Oh, young Eustace has 
got to be crushed.” 

In the wings she asked Irene to con- 
sult with her in the interval, and in a 
corner of the dressing-room the two of 
them were, asthe girls put it, very deedy 
over this letter. 


>? 
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How many ought I to ask, Ireen : 
Jenny whispered. 

‘““T shouldn’t ask more than twenty, 
if I was you,’’ Irene advised. 

“Don’t be silly, Lreen. Twenty ! 
You don’t think I’m going to trail 
round London with twenty girls, and 











As for the girls in the dressing-room, Jenny seared them with scathing remarks which 
she had thought out during Sunday evening and all Monday (page 673), 
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get the bird from all the bus-conductors 
on the way. I thought five would be 
more like it, and you and me would 
make seven, which is a lucky number. 
But mind, don’t you start off giggling 
when I ask them, or I'll never be friends 
with you again.” 

Jenny emerged from the corner. con- 
ference and began to issue her invita- 
tions. First she addressed Maudie 
Chapman, a jolly girl with a loud voice, 
indispensable to any rowdy entertain- 
ment. ‘“‘ What are you doing Sunday, 
young Maudie ? ’ 

“Oh, going to walk round the houses 
with my Sunday boy, I suppose.” 

“Like to come to tea with some 
friends of mine? You can make as 
much row as you like.” 

Maudie expressed herself as “ well 
on to beat the band wherever Jenny 
liked.”” Somewhat similarly did Enid 
Aster, Madge Wilson, Elsie Crauford 
and Gladys Walker express _ their 
pleasure at the invitation. 

“ But who are they ? ” 
Wilson. 

““ Oh, rich people,”’ said Jenny vague- 
ly. “‘ But they particularly said we 
was to enjoy ourselves.” 

“It isn’t a Missionary Tea? ’”’ Elsie 
asked in sudden suspicion. She had 
been bitten once by a general invitation 
to come and enjoy herself. 

“Shut up,” said Jenny. You and 
your Missionary Teas! Whoever wants 
to convert an undersized little where-is- 
it like you?” 

“Shall we be very late ?’”’ inquired 
Madge. ‘‘ Because my boy wants me 
to go out to supper with him.”’ 

“Out to supper!” Jenny scoffed. 
“Hark at Madge Wilson. Wants you 
to go home and help him finish up 
Saturday’s milk that your mother left 
out on the kitchen table, I suppose.”’ 

“You are rude, Jenny Pearl,” de- 
clared Madge in a huff. 

“Well, what swank!”’ said Jenny. 
“Tf you don’t want to come to my 
party, don’t come. Only drop all that 
talk about supper with your boy.” 

On Sunday afternoon Jenny mar- 
shalled her party at the corner of Lan- 
caster Gate. She was rather sensitive 


asked Madge 


to the conspicuous group they made in 
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this quiet corner of the rich world, and 
in consequence was inclined te call 
them to order somewhat too often for 
their patience. 

“What do you keep on hushing us 
for?’ asked Maudie. “I thought you 
said we was to make as much noise as 
possible ? ’ 

“Well, not in the street, you loud 
thing,” said Jenny. “I never asked 
you to come out and play at being a 
travelling circus. I never heard such 
a chatter in all my life. Wait till you 
get inside. We’re just there.” 

The stateliness and calm of Mrs. 
Grant’s house overawed the party for a 
moment, but the footman who opened 
the door set them all off into muffled 
giggles and hysterical whisperings. 
Jenny moved from one to another of 
them, pinching here, shaking there, and 
threatening the most ghastly penalties 
when she got them outside, if they 
didn’t stop being silly. 

“ But I thought you said this was a 
jolly party ? ” said Maudie. 

“Well, can’t you wait before you 
make a noise ?’”’ said Jenny severely. 
“Treen, tell Gladys not to stare about 
so much. Showing me up like this! 
Enid! Enid! Try and look as if you'd 
seen the inside of a house before. Any- 
one would think, to look at your terrible 
expression, that you’d been brought up 
in a rabbit-hutch.”’ 

‘“T wish we hadn’t of come,” said 
Enid rebelliously. ‘‘ Anyone would 
think it was her house.”’ 

Just then Maudie Chapman slipped 
on the smooth carpet and tobogganed 
down several stairs, making everybody 
laugh. 

“You clumsy, awkward great thing,” 
Jenny whispered savagely. 

But the drawing-room door opened 
before she and Maudie could come to 
actual blows, and Archie, dragging the 
bashful Eustace in his wake, came 
hurriedly forward to put the girls at 
their ease. Jenny was thankful to see 
that Mrs. Grant was not in the room. 

‘Well, here’s a jolly little dish of 
scrambled eggs!’’ shouted Archie. 
“Never mind about introductions. 
You're all nice girls.”’ 

In a moment Archie was the centre 




















of a chattering, laughing, noisy bunch, 
while Eustace shyly advanced to greet 
Jenny, who was standing on the thres- 
hold speechless with indignation at her 
friends’ behaviour. “I’m so glad you 
met my mother,” he said. 

“ |'m not,” snapped Jenny, watching 
nervously for solecisms on the part of 
her friends. 

‘““ Would you like to see her for a few 
minutes in her own room?” asked 
Eustace. 

“No, I wouldn’t,”’ said Jenny, jerk- 
ing Elsie Crauford, the only girl within 
reach, out of the group and asking her 
whether she thought she was in the Zoo 
or a drawing-room. 

“Let me alone,” said Elsie. . ‘‘ Archie 
says we're to make as much noise as we 
like. And so did you. So now, you 
spiteful thing.” 

“You're so different from your 
friends,’”’ murmured Eustace languish- 
ingly. ‘I don’t believe I should feel 
nearly as shy if I could talk to them.” 

“Well, go and talk to them,’’ said 
Jenny. “I don’t want you to stand 
there making silly faces at me.” 

Eustace looked at her for one moment 
to see if she meant what she said, and 
then plunged into the noisy group. 
Jenny was amazed. Was this the 
tongue-tied idiot who had bored her 
through a weary evening at the Para- 
gon? Was this the spoilt darling of a 
fond mother ? Then indignation at the 
free-and-easy behaviour of her own 
friends overcame everything else, and 
she stood speechless with fury, yet 
powerless to quell the noise. She had 
come here to shock Eustace out of his 
fondness for the theatre, yes, but she 
had not come here to be shown up by 
these rowdy lunatics. Nor had she 
come here to see Eustace emulating 
Archie in his cool encouragement of her 
friends to turn his house into a harle- 
quinade. There was Maudie Chapman 
doing a ballet-dance with a large pink 
lamp-shade round her waist. That was 
the limit. And there were Madge 
Wilson and Gladys Walker waltzing 
with Eustace in the middle of them. 
[hat was beyond a joke. And there 
was Irenekissing Archie, and Elsie Crau- 
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ford inviting Eustace to hold up Archie’s 
hat for high kicking. It was too much. 
It was outside anything dreamed of in 
the wildest nightmare. And to put the 
lid on the whole lamentable affair, there 
was the footman with a silver salver of 
tea-things and Mrs. Grant entering 
close at his heels. 

Jenny surveyed the disgraceful scene 
in one “‘ perishing look,” as she after- 
wards described her glance, and fled 
from the room, down the stairs, out of 
the house and into a bus. 

On Monday she received a note from 
Mrs. Grant. 

75, LANCASTER GATE. 

DEAR Miss PEARL, 

I think you treated me very unkindly 
by introducing my poor boy to all those 
very vulgar girls. I have forbidden ‘Mr. 
Archibald Hughes ever to come to my house 
again. I am sorry that a lady to whom I 
took such a fancy should so grossly deceive 
me. 

Yours truly, 
EUSTASIA GRANT. 


“Lady?” queried Jenny, pursing up 
her lips. ‘‘ Oh, she means me. _ Silly 
old crow! That’s the last time I ever 
try and do anything for anybody. You 
don’t get any thanks for it.”’ 

As for the girls in the dressing-room, 
Jenny seared them with scathing re- 
marks which she had thought out during 
Sunday evening and all Monday. 

But the girls were maddeningly 
oblivious of them, and said cheerfully 
that they were going out with Eustace 
in a motor-car, and going to supper with 
Eustace, and on the river with Eustace. 

“On the river!” said Jenny. “I 
reckon if you knew what sights you 
looked as the Cambridge Crew, you 
wouldn’t want to go on the river.”’ 

‘““She’s jealous,” giggled the girls. 

‘“‘ Showing me up in a woman’s house 
who I liked,” said Jenny. 

“Eustace didn’t mind. Eustace 
asked us to make as much row as ever 
we liked. Eustace is all right.” 

“And I thought him soppy,” said 
Jenny, in the bitterness of a profound 
disillusionment. “‘ Still,’’ she added, to 
comfort herself with the recollection of 
some discernment, “I did say you never 
can tell with those very quiet fellows.”’ 
COMPTON MACKENZIE. 




















LB. 
THE RIGHT HON. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
SIR EDWARD GREY a politician who has no use for publicity. 
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longer record in the House of Commons; 
no man in modern times has held the 
great department of the Foreign Office 
for so lengthened a period ; and yet 
it is true to say that there is no 
public man who remains less known 
either to the public or to the House 
of Commons than Sir Edward Grey. 
It is part of his extraordinary influ- 
ence that he is so typically English, 
and in nothing is he more so than in 
that instinctive reserve, shyness and 
reticence which are the most marked 
characteristics of his race. One might 
well imagine that these characteristics 
are partly the result in him of the quiet 
pride of ancestry, for he belongs to a long 
race of Norman origin which would be 
not enhanced, but almost lowered, by 
the possession of any title beyond that 
of the simple baronetcy he has in- 
herited. And the physique and manner 
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of the man might well confirm this 
impression. 


A Statesman who 
Looks his Part 

Never did Nature carve out, with 
her too rarely dramatic instinct, a 
form and a face so appropriate to 
the character and, one might almost 
say, to the career of the man. The slight, 
alert figure—thin and yet suggestive 
of the inflexible strength of a Damascus 
blade; the face almost grotesquely 
regular, with the aquiline nose, the high 
cheek bones, the cameo-like mouth 
with thin, perfectly shaped lips, and the 
general suggestion of the forms of a 
silhouette—all these things combine to 
make Sir Edward Grey stand out in any 
crowd of men, however large, as the 
embodiment in flesh and blood of what 
the world has come to believe is the 
typical and century-old English gentle- 
man of the upper classes. 


FRteme as Admir- 

able as it is Rare 

And thus it is that the qualities 
which are becoming rarer in public life, 
owing to the democratisation of our 
institutions, seem so natural to him, 
and indicate not pride, still less 
vanity, but simply the old primordial 
English instincts of reserve, reticence 
and hatred of self-advertisement or 
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even of self-revelation. I put all these 
things in the forefront of a study of 
Sir Edward Grey for I think they have 
the largest share in accounting for ‘his 
extraordinary position and his quite 
marvellous career. His position and his 
career are a triumph mainly of char- 
acter and of temperament ; and these 
qualities again are the explanation of 
much he has achieved by the fact that 
they are so thoroughly racy of the soil 
and the people in whose service he is 
employed. 


o Slave to the 
Man in the Street 


And yet how much are these quali- 
ties in contrast with the practices and 
apparently with even the necessities 
of modern democratic politics! Now 
more than ever the English public man 
has to take into account the man in the 
street ; and the man in the street is to- 
day one who has his share in deciding 
all things, who votes and speaks, and 
above all who reads his daily paper. 
This modern man in the street can no 
longer be treated with the aloofness 
and scorn which were possible when 
nations were ruled in courts and by 
bureaucracies ; the man in the street 
wants to know. And thus it is that the 
modern statesman, even when he is so 
despotic and old-world as Bismarck, 
has to go to the newspaper and the news- 
paper man and bring his powerful aid 
to the assistance of even a Foreign 
Secretary. And yet there is Sir Edward 
Grey, Foreign Secretary for seven long 
years, and in most difficult times, and I 
do not know yet of any occasion on which 
he has had yet to seek the newspaper 
or has ever consented to be interviewed. 
Not that he is inaccessible ; on the con- 
trary he gives a pleasant, even a win- 
ning reception to anybody who seeks 
to see him; but he never seeks any- 
body. I do not know that he has ever 
entertained—at least largely—any 
body of journalists. They all praise him, 
but their praise is given, not asked. 


A® Aristocrat of Politics 


in a Democratic Age 


And similarly there is a contrast be- 
tween Sir Edward Grey in the House 
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of Commons and the apparently irre- 
sistible demands of his times. There 
again the democratisation of our poli- 
tics has introduced a spirit different 
from that of even recent times. It is no 
longer possible to maintain aloofness 
from the rank and file, even if the 
Minister be both proud and power- 
ful. Any such attempt would be re- 
sented ; for now the humblest member 
of the rank and file has the right to 
speak familiarly to the Prime Minister 
if he should happen to knock up against 
him in the House. And when a modern 
Minister has a Bill to carry through, it is 
an essential part of his business to seek 
out every member who can be useful 
or inconvenient to his measure. Sir 
Edward Grey has no Bills to pass—the 
enormous demands of his great Depart- 
ment make that impossible ; but all the 
same he has great issues to decide and 
to recommend to the approval of the 
House of Commons, and on foreign 
politics there are more amateurs willing 
to give the benefit of their wisdom to 
the Foreign Secretary and to the House 
than on any other subject. But here 
again Sir Edward Grey, while perfectly 
courteous and approachable, is sought, 
but never seeks. I have repeated more 
than once the bitter saying of an 
unofficial Liberal member, that Sir 
Edward Grey rushes through the divi- 
sion lobby as though it were a plague- 
spot which it was essential to run away 
from as rapidly as possible. 


ourteous in the 
House—but Curt 


By a new arrangement the questions 
with regard to the Foreign Office are 
put down for a certain day; and on 
that day Sir Edward Grey is in his place, 
ready to meet all comers. His manner 
of answering questions is even some- 
thing of an innovation. The replies are 
courteous, but they are brief, cold, 
inexpansive. And it is only when he has 
questions to answer that Sir Edward 
Grey is ever to be seen on the Treasury 
Bench. For all the rest of the week, he 
is as unknown to the House of Commons 
as if he had ceased to be one of its mem- 
bers. Even when big debates are going 
on, except on the rare occasions when 
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he has consented to speak himself, he 
is absent. The fate of a great Bill, even 
the very existence of the Government, 
may be at stake; it doesn’t matter ; 
you look in vain for Sir Edward Grey 
among his colleagues. He is far away 
in his Office in Parliament Street. It 
almost suggests that he is as remote 
from all this day-to-day work of the 
House as if he dwelt in one of the fixed 
stars. 

The Solver of His 

Party's Riddles 


This will explain the observation 
with which I began; that in spite of 
the enormous prominence into which 
events have thrown Sir Edward Grey, he 
still remains something of an enigma 
to the outside public and to that inner 
public of the House of Commons amid 
which his life has to be passed and on 
which his fate and that of his policy 
depend. And yet what figure there 
is more powerful? what figure more 
actually and consistently present to the 
imaginations and to the calculations of 
that body? If there be a tight place, 
there is always the feeling that Sir 
Edward will be a powerful agent in 
getting the Government on to safety 


again. If there be any prospect of a 
change in the constitution of the 
Ministry, his is one of the two or three 


names that at once are brought into 
the discussion. Above all, when a deli- 
cate and difficult controversy on foreign 
affairs is approaching, and though the 
difference in the Liberal Party itself may 
be profound, there is always the sense 
that when Sir Edward Grey rises to 
speak the whole situation will have 
been solved to everybody’s satisfaction 
before he is many minutes on his feet. 


[_veidity more Telling 

than Eloquence 
And here again this unbroken 
triumph of his rhetoric is not to be 
accounted for by the ordinary rules of 


oratory. There are no heights in the 
speaking of Sir Edward Grey. It has 


none of the massive strength of the 
speeches of Mr. Asquith. It has none 
of those passages of glowing appeal that 
are to be found in any speech of any 
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length from Mr. Lloyd George. It has 
none of the devastating vehemence of 
Mr. Churchill, when he is attacking a 
politicalenemy. And yet I repeat what 
I have often written before, that there 
has never been in my time so perfect 
an official speaker. The very qualities 
which I have described as wanting 
would perhaps be flaws rather than an 
addition to the effectiveness of his re- 
markable form of speech. Cold, simple, 
lucid, without a phrase that strikes, 
without a moment of passionate appeal, 
the speeches strike the audience as just 
those which should be delivered by a 
man who is dealing with mighty and 
formidable forces, behind whose words 
stand vast fleets and armies and all the 
potentialities of a great and proud 
Empire. The man whose words carry 
such affrighting possibilities is held, 
and properly held, to speak in the right 
tone when he declines to be passionate, 
exuberant or diffuse. 


Wrile the whole World 
hangs on his Lips 

You see Sir Edward Grey rise on one 
of such occasions. You know instinc- 
tively the tremendous difficulties of his 
situation. Behind him, sometimes on 
the benches of his own friends, there is, 
you know, often a body of stern and 
high-principled men who view some 
aspects of his policy with openly- 
expressed alarm and suspicion. In 
front of him is the listening and strained 
ear of the entire world, into which, 
within a few minutes of his sitting 
down, every syllable that he has 
spoken will be carried on the swift 
wings of telegraphs and telephones with 
every word weighed and criticised and 
scrutinised for intention good or bad, 
and usually—in some quarters at least— 
with a predisposition to turn the simple 
word into cunning deception and the 
most lucid into perfidious menace. 


He remains Un- 

perturbed 
Sir Edward Grey may feel all these 
affrighting difficulties, but he shows no 
consciousness of the fact. He has little 


mannerisms that may be a revelation of 
the inner turbulence that no man who 
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was human could be altogether free 
from. He seizes eagerly and frequently 
the lapel of his coat, he scratches the 
back of his head with his hand—remind- 
ing one of Gladstone’s historic scratch 
of the top of his head with his thumb— 
but otherwise Sir Edward Grey gives 
not the slightest indication of any 
departure from that cold, aloof self- 
mastery which is to be found in his 
words. 
The Exponent of Equity 
and Common-sense 

It may be high art, it may even be 
conscious art, but it is the art that care- 
fully conceals itself. On the surface 
it sounds as if it were the words of 
a very sensible, a very composed and a 
very fair man who is speaking language 
of such palpable equity and sense that 
nobody could venture to hold any other 
opinion. The voices that come back 
from the world, and especially from some 
of the nations of the Continent, may be 
discordant, critical, offensive; but in 
the House of Commons the effect is 
always the same. During all the seven 
years he has held his office, Sir Edward 
Grey has never made a speech on 
foreign affairs which has not been ac- 
claimed by all sides of the House as 
just the right, the dignified and the 
worthy word of a great nation to all 
other nations, friendly or hostile. 


[s he a Revolu- 
tionary at Heart ? 

But I must end as I began. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey still remains an unsolved 
enigma to his contemporaries—even to 
those who have known and watched 
and heard him in the House of Com- 
mons for a quarter of a century. What, 
for instance, are his views on domestic 
politics ? On that subject he has been 
compulsorily silent for all these years 
of the Foreign Office. I have heard it 
said by those who ought to know him 
that this apparently cold, haughty 
man of ancient descent ranks among 
the Radical rather than the more 
moderate elements even of the present 
Cabinet. This is a fact that seems to be 
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dimly realised by his political opponents, 
who, in private, often express a greater 
dread of him than of any other of the 
present Ministers. The dread is em- 
bittered by the sense that birth, here- 
dity and his temperament ought to 
have ranged him on their side rather 
than among their potent enemies. 


How he would 

Execute a King 
Perhaps the best thing I have heard 
said about Sir Edward Grey was by 
one who knew him well. “Grey,” 
said this friend, ‘‘ is the man above all 
men to carry through a revolution; 
he would do it with such exquisite 
courtesy, in language so restrained, 
with such an appearance of perfect 
moderation. I can imagine him,” 
went on this friend—he was speaking in 
after-dinner exuberance—“ getting up 
and proposing, for instance, a Bill in 
these terms: ‘The proposal of the 
Government in this Bill is that the 
King shall be dethroned and beheaded. 
The House,’ Sir Edward was repre- 
sented as adding in this imaginary 
speech, ‘ will observe the studious mode- 
ration of this measure. It does not, for 
instance, suggest that the death of His 
Majesty should be accompanied by any 
cruelty of method; there is no pro- 
posal, for instance, and the Government 
would not accept any amendment on 
these lines, that His Majesty should be 
immersed in boiling oil. The Bill 
simply proposes that he should be be- 
headed, and that is a proposal to which 
no man of moderate and open mind 
could find any objection. It is on 
those lines of true Conservatism which 
I would hope will recommend it even 
to right hon. and hon. gentlemen op- 

posite.’ ”’ 

A® Ice-bound 

Cataract 
It was conscious caricature, but it 
gave some idea of the tremendous 


possibilities there are felt to be in this 
quiet, aloof, cold, reserved man with 
the long Norman descent and the pro- 
nounced Norman physique. 

“a 
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HAVE not seen 
you,” said the 
Englishman, “for 
the devil of a 
time.” 

“The fault is 
entirely yours,” 

I said; “I have been here. Anyone 

who really wanted to see me could do 

so at a moment’s notice by stepping 
down here to the club and ringing 
the bell for the mozo who brings the 
drinks. By writing to me C/o Corral 
Foreign Club, Corral, Chih, Mex. (‘ Chih’ 
is short for Chihuahua, pron. ‘ Chee-wa- 
wa,’ and ‘ Mex.’ for Mexico, pron. thus, 
or by the intensely erudite May-he-ko)— 
by writing to the Corral Foreign Club 
you would have ensured an answer 
within a week or two, or three months, 
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according to the state of the climate 
and the altitude and my liver and all 
that sort of thing. No,’ I concluded, 
“if you have not seen me for the devil 
of a time the result is entirely yours. 
Except to scratch my nose when the 
mosquitoes bit it, I have hardly moved 
a limb for two months.” 

“Perhaps it was as well,” said the 
Englishman—I cannot work out quite 
what he meant by these last words. 

“T have had a frightful time,’’ he 
added ; ‘“‘I nave been in a place called 
Puerto Miraflores on the Gulf, and I 
have had a frightful time there.” 

‘“‘ How did you get there ?’”’ I asked. 
“The Gulf of Mexico is no place for a 
mining man.”’ 

‘“T forget. I think my Board sent 
me to wait for a steamer for Honduras. 
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It was so appallingly hot, however, that 
I cannot be quite certain. I think I 
was in Puerto Miraflores for a month.” 

“Never heard of the place. Any 
other white men there ? ”’ 

“Not at first. It was excellent prac- 
tice for my Spanish ’’—I shuddered as 
I thought of the sufferings of the Mira- 
florian natives—*‘ because I spoke fre- 
quently to the hotel-keeper”’ (poor 
devil!) ‘“‘ in his tongue.” 

‘Did he understand what you were 


doing ?”’ I asked. 
“Oh yes; he would answer me in 
English. The only words he knew 


were ‘ By G—d’ and another expres- 
sion I hope I have weaned him away 
from. It seems he learnt it from an 
American. By the way, there was an 
American man in Puerto Miraflores 
latterly. Shall I tell you about him, 
or shall we have a drink ? ” 

“ Both,” I suggested, and the Eng- 
lishman told me a tale. 


“ It began,” he said, “‘ in askin game. 
Do you know what a skin game is? ” 

““T do not,” I answered him. 

“Neither dol. I was walking down 
the street and it was beastly hot. 
Somebody—apparently in the air over- 
head—remarked that it was a skin 
game. 

“IT looked up to heaven,” continued 
the Englishman, ‘“‘and saw nothing. 
Only the sun swung glittering in a hard 
blue sky. I looked down the street 
and saw the still waters of the Gulf 
beyond the decayed wharf, the whole 
picture being framed in a frightful 
smell.”’ 

“How could you see the smell? ”’ I 
interrupted. 

“T suppose it does seem a bit impos- 
sible,”’ said the Englishman, “‘ but then 
you have never been in Puerto Mira- 
flores. 

‘“‘T looked at all these things without 
discovering anything fresh. Then the 
voice spoke again. 

““« This,’ it said, ‘is a skin game.’ 

“You know the swing-doors they 
have outside cantinas? Kind of door 
with a space above and a gap below 
and the door in the middle? Well, 
that’s where he was.”’ 
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“Inside a cantina ? 

““ Yes—drinking beer. I do not like 
going inside cantinas of this class in 
places like Puerto Miraflores—one is so 
likely to get gashed with a knife or 
otherwise mutilated. I looked in over 
the door, however. 

‘““ There were two men inside playing 
cards at a stone table. One of them 
was a Mexican. I judged him—from 
his appearance—to be a nasty Mexican. 
Kind that has been to the ‘ States,’ 
y know. Talks English and all the rest 
of it. He was drinking beer out of a 
litre bottle and dealing out the cards. 

“T’other fellow was a—a—well, he 
was a sort of stubby man, y’know. 
Looked as if somebody had beaten him 
down from six foot five, or thereabouts, 
to five foot seven. He was an Ameri- 
can, and he had thoughtful eyes. 

“T am not ‘ wise’ to card games, 
but I take it that a skin game is one 
wherein the dealer takes liberties with 
the rules and regulations. I think this 
must be so because, just after the stubby 
man said it was a skin game—for the 
second time—he made a grab for the 
dealer’s wrist. He had a pretty firm 
grip. The dealer’s fingers opened and 
he dropped two cards—ace of spades 
and four of diamonds. He also said 
something I will not repeat. 

“This seemed to annoy the Ameri- 
can, for his next move was to hit his 
playmate a severe blow on the head 
with a beer-bottle. The bottle broke 
and made an appalling mess—bottle, 
glass and beer and blood and what not 
—all over the shop. Having performed 
this feat, the American put all the 
money on the table into his pocket and 
moved to the door.”’ 

‘“‘ Moved to the door ? ”’ I cried. 

‘I suppose that is what he did,” said 
the Englishman gloomily. “I next 
found myself sitting in the street of 
Puerto Miraflores upon what I judged 
from its clamour to be someone else’s 
hen. He must have come out by the 
door whilst I was looking in. He must 
have come out suddenly. 

‘As there was no policeman handy 
to arrest me as a witness—they do this 
in Mexico—I arose from the bosom of 
the hen and returned to my hotel. I 


























WILLIAM 
deemed it my duty—as a respectable 
member of the community—to keep as 
far away as possible from the bar-room 
brawls. Also, there is a breeze from 
the sea on the hotel porch, the stink is 








“He is very barbarous—this man,” 


not comprehend the 


less intolerable and the seascape is one 

of the few things that the inhabitants 

of Puerto Miraflores have not managed 

to defile. I sat upon the porch to think.” 
“What did you think about?” I 

asked. : 

“ Oh, beer and gunboats and ‘ Gachu- 


said the jefe, “very uncultured. 
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pines ’—anything that begins with a 
G. I was rather hoping a gunboat 
would come—there -was one hanging 
about the coast—-because the Jefe 
Politico had told me that the people 
were organising a massacre of foreigners. 
This American had caught the dealer 
a bally awful whack with the bottle. 
He was probably dead. By the way— 


- Ser Yr 


He does 


Castilian tongue.” 


have you ever seen the Gulf in a light 
breeze on a sunny day? It is an ideal 
sight. I should be looking at it yet 
only I happened to go to sleep.”’ 

““ Never mind the scenery,” I urged. 
“Tell me about the massacre or what- 
ever it was that occurred.” ~ 
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The Englishman drank his drink, 
thought deeply for a moment or two, 
and then poured himself out a second. 
“I was awakened,’ he said, “by a 
grunting noise. I opened my eyes with 
difficulty and saw the fat jefe politico 
coming up the incline to the house. I 
offered him a chair—there were several 
knocking about on the porch—and he 
sat down and swabbed up his bull neck 
with an enormous bandana—red thing 
with blue spots. He said that it was 
frightfully hot, and that an outrage of 
the most horrible had been committed. 

““ By an American,’ he added, eye- 
ing me with severity. He has a convic- 
tion that the English and American 
Republics are different names for the 
same evil nations. 

‘““* More,’ said the jefe, ‘ the wounded 
is my poor cousin Juan. What bar- 
barity !’ 

“I was glad to hear that Cousin John 
was the manipulator of aces. He was 
reputed to hold most of the municipal 
contracts and was therefore largely re- 
sponsible for the stink. ‘ Is he dead ?’ 
I asked.”’ 

I can imagine the cheerful tone in 
which the Englishman would make 
this inquiry. 

““Gyracia &@ Dios, no!’ said the 
jefe. ‘ He yet lives. The assassin has 
fled—sacrilegiously—to the roof of the 
church. He has barricaded the trap- 
door by which one goes up. At the 
moment it is impossible to arrest him. 
But he cannot escape.’ 

“ Considering the man had nearly 
killed the jefe’s cousin, I felt I owed him 
a debt of gratitude. ‘ How do you pro- 
pose to catch him—this American ? ’ I 
asked. The jefe said he was thinking 
of knocking down the church. 

““*“ That would be rather drastic,’ I 
suggested. 

‘““He looked uncomfortable and he 
rubbed his knees. ‘ You understand 
English,’ he said, after thinking it over 
a bit, and with the air of a man an- 
nouncing an uncontroverted though 
not generally popularised truth. ‘ You 
understand English, as is most natural, 
your honour being an Amer—an Eng- 
lish citizen. It is possible—that is to 
say, should you be so kind——’ 
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You want me to talk to him,’ I 
suggested. 

‘“““ He is very barbarous—this man,’ 
said the jefe, ‘very uncultured. He 
does not comprehend the Castilian 
tongue.’ ”’ 


“Look here,” I interrupted—-the 
Englishman’s manner and air suggested 
an easy and fluent conversation be- 
twixt him and the zefe—‘‘ do you mean 
to tell me that this jefe politico person 
had the nerve to employ you as his 
interpreter ? ”’ 

“Why not?” said the Englishman. 
“ Apart from pronunciation and gram- 
mar and not having a very large 
vocabulary, I get along pretty well. I 
can always understand what they are 
saying to me.” 

“Go on,” I said. ‘‘ He was a brave 
man, your jefe—for heaven’s sake go 
on with your tale.” 


“This scheme,” continued the Eng- 
lishman, ‘‘ was for me to promise the 
American a free passage out of the town. 
As soon as he came down he meant to 
arrest him. Typical dirty political 
trick. I didn’t like mixing in the affair 
at all, but I thought it would be some- 
thing to do, so I agreed to go along with 





him. On the way down we passed the 
jefe's house. He had a daughter called 
Rosa. Damned pretty girl i 


“ Blow the daughter ! ”’ 

“ Hang it all!’’ cried the English- 
man, “‘ she’s part of the yarn—so far as 
I can see. Rosa was her name. She 
was engaged to cousin Juan—the muti- 
lated—but they tell me she had her 
eye on the lieutenant in command of 
the American gunboat and a few more 
besides. A most frightful young per- 
son; but I admit she was attractive. 

‘‘ She said, ‘ Is it Meester Pollok who 
has wounded Juan and fled to the 
church?’ She seemed quite anxious. 

‘““* It is the American, Pollok,’ replied 
her parent severely. 


““* Pobre!’ said Rosa. I do not 


know whether she was referring to her 
cousin John or Mr. Pollok. 

“ After that we went on down to the 
Plaza Principal, where the church is. 
The church is built of brown stone and 
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it has a single belfry 
and a long vaulted 
roof. You cannot 
imagine what a de- 
lightful contrast it 
makes with the at- 
mospheric blue of 
the sky and the 
sombre green of the 
orange trees in the 
Plaza——”’ 

“Oh yes, I can,” 
I remarked—hastily. 
The Englishman’s 
voice had taken on 
a staccato lilt and 
he played upon an 
invisible piano about 
level with, and a 
couple of feet away 
from, hisnose. “‘ You 
must not talk about 
scenery,’ I said 
severely; ‘you must 
tell me about Mr. 
Pollok only.” 

“There were three 
rurales (rural 
mounted police) and 
two gendarmes on 
the Plaza,’’ con- 
tinued the English- 
man. ‘The rurales 
had taken up a 
strategic position in 
the bandstand, and 
the rest of the forces 
of law and order were 
leaning against the nearest wall, smoking 
cigarettes. 

“He cannot escape,’ said the jefe. 
‘Tell him, Meester Chonés’ ’’—Jones 
is the Englishman’s patronymic—‘‘‘ tell 
him, Meester Chonés, that resistance 
is useless.’ 

“I started to ask where he was, but 
as I spoke a round red face—like a 
rising sun—popped up over the parapet 
on the coping, looked at me once, 
closed one eye, and shot down again. 

“The face said, ‘Howdy, Johnny 
Bull? How’s the jefe’s blawsted cou- 
sin, old top ? ’ 

“ “The jefe’s blawsted cousin is ex- 
tremely sick,’ I answered, ‘although I 
fear that he will live. If you are 
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“Corral, Mr. Pollok,” I said, “‘ expects that you will do your duty.” 
“Sure!” answered Mr. Pollok mildly. ‘‘ Mine’s a Scotch.” 


going to be facetious I shall return 
home. Do you suppose I walked all 
this distance on a hot day just for 
fun?’ 

““No_ offence,’ said Mr. Pollok. 
‘You was the buck I butted into 
makin’ my getaway—ain’t it ?’ 

“*T were,’ said I—‘ that is to say, I 
was. Furthermore you made me spoil 
a hen for which I shall probably have 
to pay.’ 

“Mr. Pollok chuckled. ‘ Didn’t have 
much time to whistle for the crossin’,’ he 
said ; ‘guess you should ha’ moved a bit 
smarter. What’s the good word with 
now ?’ 

“*“The good word is that the jefe 
wishes you to descend,’ I said. 
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“Mr. Pollok said several words that 
were far from good. 

““What does he say?’ 
the jefe anxiously. 

““ He says he will not come down,’ 
I explained. 

“* Tell him I will permit him to leave 
the town unmolested,’ said the jefe. 
‘It is expedient that we use strategy. 
I will have him arrested afterwards.’ 

““T passed on the news to Mr. Pollok 
—rather more in detail than the jefe 
had meant it to be. I shouted it as 
rapidly as possible, being uncertain as 
to the jefe’s linguistic accomplish- 
ment. 

“““ Thanks,’ answered Mr. Pollok 
from on high. ‘I understand Spanish, 
though I ain’t seeing much need to 
publish the fact right now. Tell him 
that———’ here Mr. Pollok used several 
oaths I already knew and nine or ten I 
had not so far encountered. 

““ He says his determination not to 
come down is even more steadfast,’ I 
told the jefe. 

“ The jefe said he would knock down 
the church, but I explained that such 
an action might involve international 
complications. Then he swore. Finally 
he decided that one should not be per- 
mitted to make a joke—a plaything— 
of the Mexican law, and that he would 
beleaguer the church until Mr. Pollok 
came down or died of starvation—he 
didn’t much care which. I offered to 
notify the nearest American Consul on 
Mr. Pollok’s behalf—an offer which 
that gentleman declined with some heat 
—and then I went back to my hotel. 


inquired 





“Let us go out now and take a walk 
on the Plaza,’ suggested the English- 
man. “It is cooler than it was.” 

“You shan’t stir a step until you 
have told me the rest of your story,” 
I promised him. ‘“‘Go on! Proceed ! 
En adelante !”’ 


He sighed. ‘I sat upon the hotel 
porch for three days,” he said gently. 
“At the end of that time I had for- 
gotten Mr. Pollok. He was called to 
my mind by another visit from the jefe. 

““ Tt is a miracle,’ he groaned. ‘ He 
continues singing.’ 
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““ Who? Oh, the American on the 
church! Is he still there ? ’ 

““He sings,’ said the jefe. ‘He 
lives three days without food or water, 
and then he sings. Demonio !’ 

“““ What does his song consist of ?’ 
I asked. 

““ Fes estar spangli ba-na, aoh lon’ 
mai eet uav,’ chanted the jefe, beating 
time with his fingers. ‘ It is an Ameri- 
can song—very barbarous. 

““* Moreover,’ he said, ‘ he continues 
fat—very fat—and—and he has shaved 
himself. The devil, his master, sup- 
plies him with food and water.’ 

“He sat back and blinked at me. 
Not wishing to queer Mr. Pollok’s pitch, 
I kept my mouth shut. 

““ By order of the authority,’ said 
the jefe, patting his ample bosom, ‘ by 
order of.the authority no person has 
been allowed to enter the church. 
That is to say, no person save the 
priest and my Rosa, who goes daily to 
offer supplication for the poor Juan— 
the gravely wounded.’ 

““In which case, Sefior jefe,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘it is obviously what you 
yourself have suggested—a miracle.’ 

“ “Tt is a scandal,’ corrected the jc. 
He seemed very gloomy about it. 








“Next day,” continued the English- 
man, ‘‘ a cablegram arrived for me. It 
said: ‘Gazupa,’ that, being decoded, 
meant—‘ Deal fallen through. Do not 
proceed to Honduras. Return to Cor- 
ral.’ I ought to have come home then.” 

“ But you didn’t?” 

“No. I had to discourage the jefe 
from various bloodthirsty enterprises, 
and I wanted to see what Mr. Pollok 
would do, and what would happen if 
the gunboat turned up in the meantime 
and all that kind of thing. It was 
appallingly hot: but I stayed on. I 
think it was on the eighth day when 
matters came to a fearsome head. 

‘“Somewhere around three o'clock 
in the afternoon I was abruptly wakened 
by the report of a pistol, followed by 
dreadful bangs and crashes and a sort 
of reedy cheering in the distance. I 
thought, at first, that something was up 
downin the harbour. It wasn’t, though. 
There was only one solitary pirogue in 


























“I next found myself sitting in the street of Puerto Miraflores upon what I 


judged from the clamour to be somebody else’s hen.” 
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sight and a splash of smoke on the 
horizon. The glittering Gulf lay silent 
and deserted. You cannot imagine 
how 

“Yes, Ican,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ I can imagine 
anything if you will only continue your 
recital and cut the scenic effects.” 

The Englishman looked vexed. 
“ Positively,” he said, with great im- 
pressiveness, “ I almost ran down into 
the town. 

“The church and Plaza when I ar- 
rived in the vicinity,” he continued, 
“ presented a stirring scene—for Puerto 
Miraflores. Behind the bandstand, in 
an exact row, knelt the three gallant 
rurales with their carbines levelled at 
the banging church.” 

“ The what kind of church ? ”’ I cried. 

“Banging church. Most horrible up- 
roar in process of production on the 
roof. I did not notice any bullets to 
speak of, and the smoke and so forth 
was rather suggestive of half-sticks of 
dynamite, but the din was positively 
bestial. I could not see Mr. Pollok or 
I should have remonstrated—if I could 
have made my voice carry above the 
uproar of his artillery. The thing was 
becoming really serious, for, besides 
being wakened at an inclement hour, I 
was rapidly developing a most severe 
headache. The only sign of human 
occupation, however, was the Stars and 
Stripes. He had hoisted his flag on a 
crooked stick, so that it was clearly 
visible above the wreathing clouds of 
smoke. [thought this was pure swankat 
the time, but it seems I misjudged him. 

“““Meester Chonés! Meester Chonés!’ 
croaked a sepulchral voice. ‘ Meester 
Chonés, have a care. There is danger.’ 
I observed the jefe beckoning from the 
shelter of a doorway. 

“ “One cannot live for ever,’ I said. 

“ The jefe grew pale about the gills. 
‘“These—Americanos !’ he muttered. 

““T am not an American,’ I said 
coldly. 

““ But—Meester Chonés—if he kills 
you? How shall the Americans differ- 
entiate ? They will say I did it, and 
that you are without doubt one of them- 
selves.’ 

““What Americans, Senor Jefe?’ 
I asked. 
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“*Those of the gunboat. What dis- 
grace! The accursed gunboat which 
even now approaches. 

‘““* As your honour knows,’ he said, 
‘ this is the year in which the low people 
of the country—the shameless ones 
make the proposition to kill all the 
foreigners on the 16th September—the 
day of fiesta nacional. This being so, 
the Yanquis perfidiously send armed 
vessels of war—the hypocritical Doc- 
trina de Monroe—I spit upon it—to 
patrol the coast. And from time to 
time comes this maldito gunboat—and 
and—’ the jefe was almost in tears— 
“and now here is made an International 
Question in my jurisdiction ! ’ 

“He seemed frightfully anxious; 
said that we were now going to be bom- 
barded and that it was not his fault, 
and added a hope that the first ball 
might annihilate Mr. Pollok. I was 
going to speak a few words of comfort, 
when Mr. Pollok’s revolver popped five 
times—as a sort of finishing touch—and 
stopped. In the resultant hush we all 
heard a distinct, if distant, clicking of 
rowlocks. 

““* Ya vienen !’ boomed the voice of 
Mr. Pollok. This was the first time I 
heard him use Spanish to express his 
ideas. ‘Sons of shame,’ he said, ‘ the 
Americans come! Cowards! we avenge 
Alamo !’ 

“Just at this moment along comes 
another gendarme—at the double. He 
thoughtfully declined to expose his 
person in the Plaza, but backed up 
against a wall and beckoned mysteri- 
ously. 

‘““* Approach!’ said the jefe. 

‘“‘ The gendarme seemed to think he 
had done all the approaching that was 
necessary. ‘ They would talk,’ he said 
in a thirty-horsepower stage whisper. 

““* Who,’ said the jefe, ‘ who would 
talk ?’ 

‘““* Fl Capitan Americano,’ said the 
policeman. 

‘This made the jefe frightfully sick. 
He said that now he would most cer- 
tainly be hanged, and he implored me 
not to desert him. I said I would be 
willing—while preserving a strict neu- 
trality—to act as interpreter ; and Mr. 
Pollok agreed to make no more warlike 
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noises until El Capitan Amer:cano 
had been interviewed. Followed by 
most of the population of Puerto Mira- 
flores, I went down to the wharf. 

‘‘There was a boat alongside,’ con- 
tinued the Englishman. “ It was filled 
to repletion with bluejackets with guns 
and bayonets and things, and the thirst 
for glory engraved upon their faces. I 
think they were about 50 per cent. 
Irish and the rest Scandinavian, and 
they were a hard-looking lot. As long 
as they refrained from fighting one an- 
other there was nothing to hinder them 
from chasing the entire town across to 
the other side of Mexico. Notwith- 
standing this deadly peril, the patriot 
population was competing all along the 
water-front to sell them vegetables. It 
was a thrilling spectacle.” 

“It must have been,” I remarked. 

“A funny thing happened,’ con- 
tinued the Englishman. ‘“ The lieu- 
tenant in charge of the boatload asked 
if I was an American. Then, without 
waiting for my reply, he said, ‘ My 
mistake! A Britisher, I guess!’ It’s 
queer how people seem to spot the dread 
secret. 

“*T am a Britisher,’ I answered him, 
with a dignified pride which must have 
attested the statement, ‘ but there is 
at least one American in town. Thank 
goodness you arrived in time.’ 

“ The frightful resolution on the faces 
of the gallant Irish and the warlike 
Scandinavians—I think that _lieu- 
tenant must have been an Irish-Swede 
and picked his men accordingly—be- 
came even more intense; and an an- 
cient woman held up a hen which I 
seemed to recognise. 

““Ten reals!’ she whined. ‘ Very 
fat! Very cheap!’ 

“ These statements were lies, and they 
didn’t seem to pacify the lieutenanta bit. 

“Who is in charge here?’ he de- 
manded. I showed him the jefe. 

“Tell him,’ said the lieutenant, 
‘tell him that if another shot is fired 
we will proceed to bombard the town.’ 

“T translated, and the news seemed 
to put the jefe in a worse stew than ever. 
He went through a few colour changes 
and came to a standstill at greenish 
yellow. He said, ‘ Juanito ’"—Juanito 
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appeared to be the smallest of the four 
or five hundred small boys on the 
wharf— Juanito—run swiftly and tell 
the corporal that he shall pray the 
American Pollok to be silent—lest the 
vessel of war commences to bom- 
bard ; 

““ The church,’ said the jefe’s secre- 
tary, with a flash of inspiration. 

“‘ Juanito pointed out that the three 
vurales and the two gendarmes were 
already on the wharf—having come 
down to see the fun—but the jefe urged 
him to go on notwithstanding, and break 
the news to Mr. Pollok—‘ lest,’ he said, 
“he commit an indiscretion.’ 

““*“ How many of you are there?’ 
said the lieutenant. 

“T began to count the crowd. 

““Damn it!’ said the lieutenant 
rudely. ‘ Foreigners, I mean.’ 

““ Oh, foreigners!’ Isaid. ‘Three, I 
imagine. Myself, Mr. Enrique Gomez 
—the fat gentleman sitting on the 
bollard—and a man called Pollok, who 
insists on making disagreeable sounds 
on top of the church. Thank goodness 
you arrived in time. We were all get- 
ting frightful headaches.’ 

“Suddenly the lieutenant began to 
swear. Heswore for quite five minutes, 
in various tongues and very readily. 
When he had finished he asked if I re- 
ferred to William Pollok. 

“T said to the jefe, ‘Is his name 
Guillermo—this Pollok ? ’ 

““* His name is Guillermo,’ said the 





jefe ° 


“““ Shove off !’ roared the lieutenant. 
‘Shove off! 

““*No,’ he said, ‘I don’t want to 
know what he’s done now. I guess it’s 
something pretty average mean. Par- 
don my fervour, mister,’ he said, ‘ but 
I’ve had some past experience of Mr. 
double-dash Pollok myself.’ 

“I suggested that he might like, 
nevertheless, to take Mr. Pollok with 
him. ‘ You see,’ I said, ‘ he is far from 
popular—the way things stand—with 
the local authority, and it would be 
distressing if the populace began to 
work off their grudge against Mr. Pollok 
by spearing me and Mr. Enrique Gomez. 
I think perhaps you had better take 
him.’ 
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““* Shove off!’ said the lieutenant in 
a monotonous voice. ‘Shove off! 
Tell the jefe I hope he gives him ten 
years. Shove off, I say!’ 

“ The jefe showed a strong tendency 
to faint. He had grasped the fact that 
the lieutenant was annoyed. ‘ Meester 
Chonés,’ he said, ‘ they go to bombard. 
Meester Chonés, tell them I will accom- 
plish anything they wish—only that 
they do not bombard the _ town, 
Meester Chonés, tell them to take their 
infernal American. He no longer in- 
terests me.’ 

“TI thought of explaining the situa- 
tion, but it seemed a bit rough on 
Mr. Pollok to be disowned by both sides. 
I suggested to the jefe that the best 
plan was to send Mr. Pollok in a boat. 
“Send ’em a note,’ I said, ‘ explaining 
that he’s been expelled under Article 33 
and cannot be allowed to land again.’ 

““ Magnifico!’ exclaimed the jefe. 
‘ Juanito!’ he said, ‘ Juanito! Where 
is that boy Juanito ? ’ 

““ Patron?’ cried the voice of 
Juanito from the storm-centre of the 
crowd—without distinction of age or 
sex, all Puerto Miraflores was now on 
the wharf. 

“The jefe then ordered Juanito to 
run with even greater swiftness and tell 
Mr. Pollok to come down to the wharf 
—all manner of guarantees being 
guaranteed. 

“*T am not able,’ said Juanito sen- 
tentiously. 

“ “How not able?’ asked the jefe. 

““Se fue!’ said Juanito. ‘ He is 
gone. When the police left the Plaza 
he lowered himself—and he fled. It 
will be fifteen minutes that he is gone. 

“ Juanito gave a dismal cry and 
burst into tears, for on hearing the 
tidings the corporal of vurales had de- 
livered up a stinger on the side of his 
youthful head. As one man the three 
vuvales and the two gendarmes turned 
and fled—desperately—in the direction 
of the Plaza.” 


“ That’s all,” said the Englishman 
blandly. 

“IT should like to know the rest of 
the story myself, but as they never 
caught Mr. Pollok I never heard it. 
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Let us go out now and walk on the 
Plaza and see the girls. There is a 
band to-night and it will soothe me. 
My manager, Ginckel, has quit, and the 
Santa Ynez is in the charge of Antonio 
the foreman, who will be always drunk 
now that he has no white man to watch 
over him. The pump will stop, and the 
mine will be flooded. Hang it all! | 
wish I had a man to take Ginckel’s 
place |” 

“Confound your mine!” I said. 
“You're always in trouble. What do 
you mean by telling me a story like that 
without any proper ending ? Who fed 
this man Pollok on the church? And 
why did the lieutenant——_ Hold ona 
moment!’ I cried. ‘‘ Did you not 
say that his given name was William ? ” 
I had just remembered, in a host of dim 
recollections of the past history of 
Corral, a far-off luncheon at the Cedro 
Mine. 

“Pollok ?’”’ I repeated. ‘“ William 
Pollok ? Short, thick-set fellow? I 
seem to recollect——”’ 

At that moment Ginckel entered the 
club patio. ‘“‘ Py Chiminey,”’ cried the 
corpulent manager of the Santa Ynez. 
““ Mister Chonés, I haf for you efervare 
hunded. Ve you loog for a man by 
mein chob I kvit I haf him found. 
Gom righd in! Gom righd in!” he 
continued to some exterior presence 
beyond the green baize swing-doors. 
‘Mister Chonés, meed mein old pardner 
Bill—der man vat knows dis camp before 
you vas borned. Eh? Shage hands, 
Meester Chonés, vith old Bill——’”’ 

And solemnly and ruminatively the 
Napoleonic form of William Spenser 
Pollok passed across the threshold. 

Recognition was instantaneous on 
both sides. But let it not be supposed 
that either of these two strong men 
was betrayed by the unexpected sud- 
denness of the reunion into any weak 
display of emotion. They shook hands. 
They said they were pleased to make 
one another’s acquaintance. On 
neither side was there any hint of a 
former meeting. Mr. Pollok, as I re- 


member, was eating an apple—like Nel- 
son on the quarterdeck of the Victory 
when the little fluttering flags flew 
upward and Collingwood remarked, 
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“Damn Nelson! he’s always signal- 
ling.” I think it was this fancy which 
gave me my cue. 

“Mr. Pollok,” I said rapidly—fear- 
ing interruption —‘‘JT understand from 
the cries of Mr. Ginckel that you are 
looking for a job. Mr. Jones here is 
going to give you one——”’ 

“Hem! ’’ coughed the Englishman. 
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explained, “‘ although I thank you for 
reminding me. In plain English— 
what about the church in Puerto Mira- 
flores ? ”’ 
“ What 
Pollok. 
‘““Who fed you? My recommenda- 
tion depends upon the clearing up of 


this point.” 


about it, then?’ asked 





The jefe showed a strong tendency to faint. 


He had grasped the fact 


that the lieutenant was annoyed. 


“On my recommendation as a former 
shareholder in the Cedro,” I added. 
me But,” I said, “ there is a come-back. 
Corral, Mr. Pollok, expects that you 
will do your duty.” j 

“Sure!’’ answered Mr. 
mildly. ‘‘ Mine’s a Scotch.” 

I banged the bell on the table. 


Pollok 
ce I 


was not exactly referring to that,” I 





“ Ravens,” said Mr. Pollok sulkily ; 
but I refused to be quibbled with. “I 
must have the exact facts,” I insisted, 
“or no recommendation.” 

“See here!” exclaimed Pollok 
hotly. “‘ Back in Oklahoma where I 
was raised it ain’t considered etiquette 
to say nothin’ that might compromise 
a lady.” 
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cried the English- 


” 


“ Rosa, begad ! ”’ 
man. “I thought as much. 

Mr. Pollok grinned sheepishly. “Is 
it sense to suppose any girl’s goin’ to 
pray six times a day for the recovery 
of a thing like that there cousin Juan ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ Him and his cheatin’! ” 

He snorted angrily at the recollection. 

“But the priest?’ I exclaimed. 
“Surely he * 

“* Ain’t goin’ to stick at much for five 
dollars a day,” finished Pollok. “‘ Why 
—there ain’t nothin’ in what you're 
askin’ about. I had my grip and my 
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blankets brought up and lived right 
elegant until the gunboat turned inagain 
and give me the chanst to skip out. 
“Where I miscalculated,” he pro- 
ceeded, “‘ was not expectin’ that long- 
legged lootenant to do me dirty the 
way he did. I heard about that later 
in Tampico. He ain’t got no call to 
be jealous. I never done nothin’ 
wasn't strictly gennelmanly, even if I 
am a better looker than him. Oh, 
!’? he muttered, more to him- 


pshaw ! 
self than to me. ‘“‘ Oh, pshaw! them 


' 


women : 


GERALD F. GROGAN. 


(Further stories of The Trials and Triumphs of William Pollok will appear 
an subsequent issues of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE.) 


SEA SORROW 


HERE is sorrow on the sea; 


It cannot be still: 


It tosses in the night 


Of its masterless will. 


HERE is moaning on the deep: 


The sea hath no speech, 


Save a muffled low moaning 


As a moaning in sleep, 


Mournful and maimed 


As the lone curlew’s screech. 























EYOND the bound- 
aries of the little 
wood a fury of 
rain and wind 
lays the land de- 
solate, but here at 


least the storm- 
god holds his 


hand. The north- 
easter may moan or scream among the 
high leafless branches, the water sodden 
the long rides in which the green of the 
grass is chequered with ruddy brown 
lines of fallen leaves, but under the rough 
shelter set up bya gamekeeper some year 
or two ago I feel neither wind nor rain, 
and the storm passes over and on as 
though it were an invading army mov- 
ing across a neutral territory. Elms, 
with here and there a few of the horn- 
40 





beam that are so often found in this part 
of the country, an undergrowth in which 
alder and hazel predominate, and some 
bushes and trees of other kinds that 
would seem to have seeded by acci- 
dent, there is nothing exceptional in the 
beauty of this retreat, but there is 
something hard to define albeit easy to 
experience in the all-pervasive charm. 
The wood lies clear of the lower road 
that serves as a minor link between two 
little country towns of no importance ; 
the main road, beloved of farmers, 
tramps, motorists, and the rest, is over 
the hills a mile away. Down the 
lower road come the _ slow-moving 
wagons carrying corn to the mill at the 
wood’s end, the sheep, cattle, and pigs 
that are passing from outlying farms 
to market, or from market to outlying 
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farms. At break of day and at evening 
twilight there is a brief procession of 
labourers on their way ’twixt home 
and toil: on stated occasions some ad- 
venturous tradesman in search of orders 
sends a cart to disturb the land’s repose. 


HERE was a brief season in the fullness 

of the summer that has gone when 
even the lower road was busy ; the town 
children brought down from London 
for a fortnight of fresh air, in home sur- 
roundings more or less satisfactory, ran 
riot. They paddled in the brook, tore 
down saplings with which to make short- 
lived walking-sticks, raided my orchard 
while all the fruit was green, and sought 
to explore untrodden realms of mischief. 
It was not their fault there was no 
provision for proper recreation, and 
there must have been days when the 
hours hung heavy on their hands. If 
Nature would but ripen blackberries in 
July, what pain she might have spared 
them. Now perhaps from muddy road- 
way and crowded school-room their 
thoughts are straying down these coun- 
try roads. Would they recognise them, 


“* At break of day and at evening twilight there is a brit 


I wonder, in the dress November wears? 
I suppose they would hardly care to 
change the town for the country to-day. 


oO one the greater part of whose life 

is passed amid rural surroundings, 
there are degrees of silence; the ear 
becomes critical, sensitive, fastidious. 
There are hours when even the babble of 
a bright day offends, and the silence of 
summer woods whose floor is dappled 
with alternate shade and sunshine is 
more restful than mere words can tell, 
restful to the spirit within the sense. 
Even in the November quiet of a 
comfortably ordered country home one 
may not always find peace. The post- 
man comes twice daily, the telegraph 
office sends its messages from the village 
nearly two miles away, while in the 
meadow beyond the garden geese and 
ducks are wont to discuss the ways of 
the world in loud impulsive fashion that 
arrests all thought. The geese are 
shrill, excited, voluble and hard to 
please ; when they are reborn they will, 
I think, one and all be militant suftra- 
gists. The ducks are gloomy contraltt, 
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procession Of labourers on their way *twixt home and toil.” 


who have lost faith in every phase ot 
life save meal-time. Distance is re- 
quired to lend enchantment to their 
voices: from the branch-built shelter 
that looks to the south-west, the sound 
of theircomplaintshasa certain pleasant 
quality of its own. So, too, has the 
challenge of the lords of the miller’s 
farm-yard and the still more distant 
echo of acceptance from the hillside 
village that stands aloof. The sounds 
assure me that, for all the fancies the 
woodland weaves, I am still in rural 
England ; it is a reminder that some of 
the country folk are safe to have re- 
marked my repeated visits to the house 
of quiet, and to have speculated across 
the ale-house table whetherthey are the 
outcome of madness or mischief. 


F one thing I may be sure: some 
sinister motive will be alleged, not 

that the village is unfriendly, for it is 
very kindly tolerant, but because sus- 
picions thrive in the rural mind as docks 
in an untended field. If you do not do 
precisely as others do, at the same time 
and in like fashion, you are a marked 
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man. ‘‘ Whatever did ’e want to do 
that for ?”’ will be the query made in the 
curious East Anglian crescendo that 
brings the last word on to the top note, 
and the wisdom of the tap-room will 
find the strangest explanation. I re- 
member putting ventilation into all 
the rooms at home, and the lamplight 
shining through them was voted out of 
place. Finally it was decided that the 
ventilators were owl-holes, and that my 
interest in Owls had led me to offer an 
asylum to one and all. ‘‘ And an owl is 
a witch, often as not,” remarked one 
wise critic. 


HE peculiar charm of the wood lies 
in its capacity to give the visitor 

his peace of mind, to still the memory 
of mundane worries. As the sentinel 
hornbeam by the wicket-gate is left 
behind, all sense of oppression falls 
from the brain as surely as Chris- 
tian’s pack fell from his shoulders. 
Things that had seemed big become 
suddenly small, and matters that 
seemed to be of no account reveal in a 
true perspective their overwhelming 
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“* There is a tinge as of gold in the rays 
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ight calls the well-fed coc k-pheasant to a late sun-bath, and sets for the first 
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importance. The attitude towards the 
world outside has been changed at the 
bidding of a few immemorial trees and 
a cluster of leafless bushes ; they are not 
to be denied, and if you will but sur- 
render to the spirit of the wood all will 
be well. The rattling of the wood- 
pigeon’s pinions as she breaks away 
from yonder elm-branch, followed 
almost on the instant by her mate, has 
a sudden and inexplicable significance ; 
it seemed much to me just now that the 
blackbird should slip from one bush to 
another scolding at the top of a voice 
that has lost the golden notes of spring. 
The cock-pheasant, taking the ad- 
vantage of a lull in the rain to stalk 
across the ride before me and turn some 
leaves over in search of acorns, is living 
his own mysterious life of which I know 
but the outline. The keeper may have 
reared him on the slopes beyond the 
woods, may have fed him in the long 
but only if the 


green spaces of grass; 
There has 


bird is in his second year, 
been neither rearing nor preserving in 


“* Some of the country folk are 
safe to have... specu- 
lated over the ale- 


house table— 


ALL 
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the summer that has passed; the few 
pheasants are wild and fend for them- 
selves. 

No horns blown through the July 
woods! have shattered the dreams of 
bird and tree and forced the startled 
fox to another prey, though 
doubtless Reynard, left to his own de- 
vices, claimed some toll of the young 
birds before they had learned to perc h 
out of his reach. The survivors may 
sleep in security now, their worst foe a 
poacher and the chances of his advent 
remote; for this is a pastoral country ; 
there is no factory within many miles, 


seek 


1 When hand-reared birds are transferred 
to the woods, keepers must patrol the 
wood through the night 
blowing horns to 
scare tae 
Toxes. 
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and the agricultural labourers as a 
class are peaceful folk and law-abiding. 


HE cock-pheasant finds his reward 
and stalks stiffly out of sight, but 





hether my visits to the house of quiet are 
the pride born of a full crop is not 

to be denied, I hear him challenge 

lustily. There is no reply. Perhaps 
other birds in the neighbourhood do not 
feel like fighting ; certainly the only 
sounds that come to the wood are the 
hum of a distant threshing-machine in 
the miller’s yard and the lowing of a 
cow. Then, on asudden, the wood has 
another visitor most welcome of all 

the sun. <A late November sun, almost 
powerless for good, slipping down the 
western way of heaven and smiling amid 
tears, but calling me out of the shelter 
to testify to an accomplishment as 
delightful as it is brief. There a 
tinge as of gold in the rays, for the light 
is low, the hour being half-past three ; 
the ride is flooded. The light calls the 
well-fed cock-pheasant to a late sun- 
bath, and burnishes his plumes until he 
seems to wear all the glories of the 


is 
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Ephod for a breast-plate and helm, It 
sets a robin singing for the first time, 
reveals the raindrops sparkling like 
diamonds upon and lichens of 
time-honoured trunks, and lights 


moss 


tree 


] 


the madness 


outcome of or mischief. o 
amid dank leafage the thin green spikes 
destined to guard wild hyacinths still 
unborn. This is the wood’s hour, this 
the atonement it offers to its proper 
denizens and stray visitor who have 
remained cheerful throughout a day 
that may well have seemed born to 
bring misery to human kind. 


ET afew minutes, andthelight begins 

to change and pale, taking at first 

the colour of the yellow crocus, then 
becoming suffused with a saffron tinge, 
until finally the sun slips away, leaving 
no more than a brief and riotous after- 
glow of primary hues to console an 
earth that lies forsaken. The wood 
that had rejoiced in the sudden visita- 
tion, returns to its shadows, the robin’s 
notes end as quickly as they began. 
Back under the shelter I hear the grey 
wood-pigeons coming home for the 
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night and dropping from swaying top- 
most branches to more comfortable ones 
when they have surveyed the surround- 
ing landscape and found no excuse for 
anxiety. They are Ishmaelites, un- 
desirable aliens ; no green thing is safe 
from their assault, and persecution has 
sharpened their wits. Pheasants are 
seeking perches; there are several 
challenging cries now, but they are of 
a sleepy order, as though from birds 
content to refer all quarrels to another 
day. The fluttering of tiny wings in an 
adjacent bush tells of small birds, pro- 
bably finches of sorts, that have sought 
a place of rest, and, because they are 
travelling in flocks by day, elect to 
sleep in company by night. 

Now the trees begin to lose definition 
and assume a vague, spectral outline 
rendered still more elusive by the light 
mist that begins to rise. Such little 
undersong as the wood could utter 
during the afternoon is silent, the horns 
of elfland, mutedeveninthesunlit hours, 
are now unheard. ' If there were a moon 
all would be different : but this is the 
last day of the last quarter, and, saving 
the possible grace of starlight, darkness 
will be complete. 


OMES the sudden sense of a strange 
presence and, magnified by the 
dusk, a wood-owl sweeps past me, its 
rounded feathers conferring the gift of 
silence that will enable the bird to 
strike unheard and almost unseen. 
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Doubtless any of the finches that 
have chosen outside sleeping-places on 
the blackthorn near at hand are in 
dangerous case; but, should the worst 
come to the worst, their sufferings will 
be brief. If, as seems so highly prob- 
able, the greater part of death’s anguish 
lies in anticipation, there is no need to 
pity the feathered victims who pass 
without a cry to the fulfilment of 
their destiny. The death that smote 
unseen is far them than th 
passing of one who helps to feed them in 
the winter, to find them nesting sites in 
spring, and to keep their eggs and little 
ones from harm. 


less to 


UTSIDE the wood the temperature 
seems to have fallen suddenly, a 
fine rain sweeps by on the wings of the 
wind, There’s husbandry in heaven, 
where not a star is to be seen, but a few 
lamps in the windows of hillside cot- 
tages serve to make darkness visible. 
Cheerless and wet, dark, damp, and 
forbidding though it may seem, there 
is that about the November evening 
which calls for saner judgment. The 
store-houses of the waters are being 
replenished, the wind scatters 
and cleanses corruption, while, working 
together, wind and rain do but clear 
the road along which a spring now 
dreaming in the womb of time shall 
advance her bannerols to flutter under 
mild breezes and blossom under light 
showers, 


seed 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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‘Th 
Fortunate 


— 


By William John Locke 


his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his half-brothers and sisters, in 
3udge Street, Bludston, a factory-town in Northern England. Little Paul is 
the victim of his mother’s venomous hatred. He himself suspects that the Buttons 
10t his real parents, and in his eleventh year this fancy receives great encouragement 


P*: KEGWORTHY, ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth,”’ lived with his mother, Mrs. Button, 


owing to his hearing himself referred to as *‘ a pocr little prince in a fairy-tale.’ 


The same goddess who has thusreferred to him presents him with a cornelian heart. 
‘talisman ’’ becomes his most treasured possession. Subsequently, he is kicked 

a factory, and reading and dreaming that he is of noble birth become the solaces 

is life. 

After a time he runs off with Barney Bill, a wandering caravan merchant, who offers 

a lift to London. 

On his arrival there, through an introduction to Cyrus Rowlatt, R.A., he becomes 

del, and is soon in great demand amongst artists. He lodges off the Euston Road, 


where he is greatly admired by Jane, his landlady’s daughter. Deciding at last that 


ccupation is unmanly, he leaves it for the stage. Lack of talent obliges him to be 
ent with the provinces, and whilst on tour he loses Jane’s address. Stranded through 
faulting manager, he tries to walk to London, but faints through exhaustion in the 


drive of Drane’s Court, the residence of Colonel Winwocd and his sister, who are country 


nates. Miss Ursula decides that he shall remain there to be nursed. Afterwards, 
vering his poverty and convinced of his aristccratic origin, she proposes that he 


shall become Colonel Winwood’s private secretary. He gratefully accepts the post, and 


makes himself invaluable to the Colonel. He develops a talent for political organisa- 
tion and platform oratory, and becomes also a persona grata in society. The Princess 
Zobraska, widow of a member of a Royal Balkan House, is greatly attracted by him, 


Paul falls in love with her. She comes to hear him speak as secretary of the Young 


England Le ague at Hickney Heath. Amongst the audience he suddenly sees Barney Bill 


Jar une, and is afterwards introduced by them to Silas Finn, a retired owner of ‘‘ Fish 
ces,”’ a Radical, and a devout Christadelphian dissenter. A strange liking springs up 
een this rather mysterious character and Paul. Meanwhile Paul is asked by the 


Conservative Whip to stand for Parliament in the near future; and his friendship with 


Princess, ripening in the sunshine of a holiday in Venice, is crowned by a mutual 
ration of love. 
his story began in the May issue. Coptes of that and the succeeding numbers 

can be obtained from the Publisher 
CHAPTER XVI defined, perfectly understood. They 
ais had arrived at it after many arguments 
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LOVE _ you too and kisses and lovers’ protestations. 
much, my Sophie, “Such as I am I am,” cried Paul. 


to be called the ‘A waif and stray, an unknown figure 
4 TZ Princess Zo- coming out of the darkness. I have 
braska’shusband.”’ nothing to give you but my love.” 
“ And [love you “Are there titles or riches on earth 
too much, dear, to of equal value ? ”’ 
wish to be called “But I must give you more. The 





anything else than name Paul Savelli itself must be a title 
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PaulSavelli’swife.”’ of honour.” 
is their position, pertectly “It is becoming that,’ said the 
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Princess. ‘‘ And we can wait a little, 
Paul, can’t we ? We are so happy like 
this. Ah!” shesighed. ‘“ I have never 
been so happy in my life.” 

‘Nor I,” said Paul. 

“And am I really the first ? 

“The first. Believe it or not as you 
like. But it’s a fact. I’ve told you my 
life’s dream. I never sank below it ; and 
that is why perhaps it has come true.”’ 

For once the assertion was not the 
eternal lie. Paul came fresh-hearted to 
his Princess. 

“TI wish I were a young girl, Paul.” 

“You are a star turned woman. The 
Star of my Destiny in which I always be- 
lieved. The great things willsoon come.”’ 

They descended to more common- 
place themes. Until the great things 
came, what should be their mutual 
attitude before Society ? 

“ Until I can claim you, let it be our 
dear and beautiful secret,’’ said Paul. 
‘“‘T would not have it vulgarised by the 
chattering world for anything in life.’’ 

Then Paul proved himself to be a 
proud and delicate lover, and when 
London with its season and its duties 
and its pleasures absorbed them, he had 
his reward. For it was sweet to see her 
in great assemblies, shining like a queen 
and like a queen surrounded by homage, 
and to know that he alone of mortals 
was enthroned in her heart. It was 
sweet to meet her laughing glance, dear 
fellow-conspirator. It was sweet every 
morning and night to have the intimate 
little talk through the telephone. And 
it was sweetest of all to snatch a 
precious hour with her alone. Of such 
vain and foolish things is made all that 
is most beautiful in life. 

He took his dearest lady—though Miss 
Winwood now disclaimed the title 
into his confidence. So did the Prin- 
It was very comforting to range 
Miss Winwood on their side ; and to feel 
themselves in close touch with her wis- 
dom and sympathy. And her sympathy 
manifested itself in practical ways 
those of the woman confidante of every 
love affair since the world began. Why 
should the Princess Zobraska not in- 


” 


cess. 


terest herself in some of the philan- 
thropic schemes of which the house in 
Portland Place was the head-quarters ? 
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There was one, a Forlorn Widows’ Fund, 
the Presidency of which she would be 
willing to resign in favour of the Prin- 
cess. The work was trivial: it consisted 
chiefly in consultation with Mr. Savelli 
and in signing letters. The Princess 
threw her arms round her neck, laughing 
and blushing and calling her délicieuse. 
You see it was obvious that Mr. Savelli 
could not be consulted in his official 
capacity or official letters signed else- 
where than in official precincts. 

“ T’ll do what I can for the pair of 
you,’ said Miss Winwood to Paul. 
“But it’s the most delightfully mad 
and impossible thing I’ve ever put my 
hand to.”’ 

Accepting the fact of their romance, 
however, she could not but approve 
Paul’s attitude. It was the proud atti- 
tude of the boy who nearly six years 
ago was going, without a word, penni- 
less and debonair out of her house. All 
the woman in her glowed over him. 

““T’m not going to be called an adven- 
turer,” he had declared. ‘I shall not 
submit Sophie to the indignity of trail- 
ing a despised husband after her. I’m 
not going to use her rank and wealth as 
a stepping-stone to my ambitions. Let 
me first attain an unassailable position. 
I shall have owed it to you, to myself, 
to anybody you like—but not to my 
marriage. I shall be somebody. The 
rest won’t matter. The marriage will 
then be a romantic affair, and romantic 
affairs are not unpopular dans le monde 
ou l’on s’ennute.” 

This declaration was all very well; 
the former part all very noble, the latter 
exhibiting a knowledge of the world 
rather shrewd for one so young. But 
when would he be able to attain his 
unassailable position? Some years 
hence. Would Sophie Zobraska, who was 
only a few months younger than he, be 
content to sacrifice these splendid and 
irretrievable years of her youth? 
Ursula Winwood looked into the im- 
mediate future, and did not see it rosy. 
The first step towards an unassailable 
position was flight from the nest. This 
presupposed an income. If the party 
had been in power it would not have 
been difficult to find him a post. She 
worried herself exceedingly, for in her 
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sweet and unreprehensible way she was 
more than ever in love with Paul. 
Meeting Frank Ayres one night at a 
large reception, she sought his advice. 

“Do you mind a wrench?” he 
asked. ‘‘No? Well, then—you and 
Colonel Winwood send him about his 
business and get another secretary. 
Let Savelli give all his time to his Young 
England League. Making him mug up 
material for Winwood’s speeches and 
write letters to constituents about foot- 
ball clubs is using a razor to cut butter. 
His League’s the thing. It can surely 
afford to pay him a decent salary. If 
it can’t I'll see to a guarantee.”’ 

“The last thing we see, my dear 
Frank,” she said after she had thanked 
him, ‘is that which is right under our 
noses.” 

The next day she went to Paul full of 
the scheme. Had he ever thought of 
it? He took her hands and smiled in 
his gay, irresistible way. ‘‘ Of course, 
dearest lady,” he said frankly. ‘ But I 
would have cut out my tongue sooner 
than suggest it.”’ 

“T know that, my dear boy.” 

“And yet,” said he, “I can’t bear 
the idea of tearing myself away from 
you. It seems like black ingratitude.”’ 

“Itisn’t. You forget that James and 
I have our little ambitions too—the 
ambition of a master for a favourite 
pupil. If you were a failure we should 
both be bitterly disappointed. Don’t 
you see ? And as for leaving us—why 
need you? We should miss you hor- 
ribly. You’ve never been quite our 
paid servant. And now you’re some- 
thing like our son.”” Tears started in the 
sweet lady’s clear eyes. ‘‘ Even if you 
did go to yourownchambers, I shouldn't 
let our new secretary have this room ”’ 

they were in what the household called 
“ the office ’’—really Paul’s completely 
furnished private sitting-room, which 
contained his own little treasures of 
books and pictures and bits of china and 
glass accumulated during the six years 
ol easetul life—‘ He will have the print 
room, which nobody uses from one 
year’s end to another, and which is far 
more convenient for the street door. 
And the same at Drane’s Court. So 
when you no longer work for us, my 
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dear boy, our home will be yours, as long 
as you're content to stay, just because 
we love you.” 

Her hand was on his shoulder and 
his head was bent. ‘‘ God grant,” said 
he, “that I may be worthy of your 
love.” 

He looked up and met her eyes. Her 
hand was still on his shoulder. Then 
very simply, he bent down and kissed 
her on the cheek. 

He told his Princess all about it. 
She listened with dewy eyes. ‘“ Ah, 
Paul,” she said. ‘‘ That ‘ precious 
seeing ’ of love—I never had it till you 
came. I was blind. I never knew that 
there were such beautiful souls as Ursula 
Winwood in the world.” 

“Dear, how I love you for saying 
that !”’ cried Paul. 

“ But it's true.” 

“That is why,”’ said he. 

So the happiest young man in London 
worked and danced through the season, 
knowing that the day of emancipation 
was at hand. His transference from 
the Winwoods to the League was fixed 
for October 1. He made great plans 
for an extension of the League’s activi- 
ties, dreamed of a palace for head- 
quarters with the banner of St. George 
flying proudly over it, an object-lesson 
for the nation. One day in July while 
he was waiting for Colonel Winwood in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, 
Frank Ayres stopped in the middle of 
a busy rush and shook hands. 

“Been down to Hickney Heath 
again ? I would if I were you. Rouse 
‘em up.” 

As the words of a Chief Whip are apt 
to be significant, Paul closeted himself 
with the President of the Hickney 
Heath Lodge, who called the Secretary 
of the local Conservative Association to 
the interview. The result was that Paul 
was invited to speak at an anti-Budget 
meeting convened by the Association. 
He spoke, and repeated his success. 
The Conservative newspapers the next 
morning gave a résumé of his speech. 
His Sophie, coming to sign letters in her 
presidential capacity, brought him the 
cuttings, a proceeding which he thought 
adorable. The season ended trium- 
phantly. 
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For a while he lost his Princess. She 
went to Cowes, then to stay with French 
relations in a chateau in the Dordogne. 
Paul went off yachting with the Chud- 
leys and returned for the shooting to 
Drane’s Court. In the middle of 
September the Winwoods’ new secre- 
tary arrived and received instruction 
in his duties. Then came the Princess to 
Morebury Park. ‘ Dearest,”’ she said, 
in his arms, “‘ I never want to leave you 
again. Franceis no longer France forme 
since I have England in my heart.”’ 

“You remember that ? My wonder- 
ful Princess ! ”’ 

He found her more woman, more 
expansive, more bewitchingly caressing. 
Absence had but brought her nearer. 
When she laid her head on his shoulder 
and murmured in the deep and subtle 
tones of her own language: ‘‘ My Paul, 
it seems such a waste of time to be 
apart,” it took all his pride and will to 
withstand the maddening temptation. 
He vowed that the time would soon 
come when he could claim her, and went 
away in feverish search for worlds to 
conquer. 

Then came October and London once 
more. 


Paul was dressing for dinner one 
evening, when a reply-paid telegram 
was brought to him. 

“ Tf selected by local committee will you 
stand for Hickney Heath. Ayres.” 

He sat on his bed, white and tremb- 
ling, and stared at the simple question. 
The man-servant stood imperturbable, 
silvertray in hand. Seeing the reply-paid 
form he waited for a few moments. 

“Ts there an answer, sir?” 

Paul nodded, asked for a pencil, and 
with a shaky hand wrote the reply. 
“Yes,” was all he said. 

Then with reaction came the thrill 
of mighty exultation and throwing on 
his clothes he rushed to the telephone 
in his sitting-room. Who first to hear 
the wondrous news but his Princess ? 

That there was a vacancy in Hickney 
Heath he knew, as all Great Britain 
knew ; for Ponting the Radical Member 
had died suddenly the day before. But 
it had never entered his head that he 
could be chosen as a candidate. 
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“Mais 7’y at bien pensé, mot,” came 
the voice through the telephone. ‘‘ Why 
did Lord Francis tell you to go to 
Hickney Heath last July ? ” 

How.a woman leaps at things! With 
all his ambition, his astuteness, his 
political intuition, he had not seen the 
opportunity. But it had come. Verily 
the stars in their courses were fighting 
for him. Other names, he was aware, 
were before the Committee of the Local 
Association, perhaps a great name sug- 
gested by the Central Unionist Organi- 
sation ; there was also that of the former 
Tory member, who, smarting under 
defeat at the General Election, had 
taken but a lukewarm interest in the 
constituency and was now wandering 
in the Far East. But Paul, confident 
in his destiny, did not doubt that he 
would be selected. And then, within the 
next fortnight—for bye-elections during 
a Parliamentary session are matters of 
sweeping swiftness—would come the 
great battle, the great decisive battle 
of his life, and he would win. He must 
win. His kingdom was at stake—the 
dream kingdom of his life into which 
he would enter with his loved and won 
Princess on his arm. He poured splendid 
foolishness through the telephone into 
an enraptured ear. 

The lack of a sense of proportion is a 
charge often brought against women ; 
but how often do men (as they should) 
thank God for it 2? Here was Sophie 
Zobraska, reared from childhood in the 
atmosphere of great affairs, mixing 
daily with folk who guided the destiny 
of nations, having two years before 
refused in marriage one of those who 
held the peace of Europe in his hands, 
moved to tense excitement of heart and 
brain and soul by the news that an 
obscure young man might possibly be 
chosen to contest a London Borough for 
election to the British Parliament, and 
thrillingly convinced that now was 
imminent the great momentous crisis 
in the history of mankind. 

With a lack of the same sense of pro- 
portion, equal in kind, though perhaps 
not so passionate in degree, did Miss 
Winwood receive the world-shaking 


tidings. She wept, and, thinking Paul a 
phoenix, called Frank Ayres an angel. 








Paul sat on his bed, white and trembling, and stared at the simple question (see age 642), 
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Colonel Winwood tugged his long, droop- 
ing moustache and said very little ; 
but he committed the astounding in- 
discretion of allowing his glass to be 
filled with champagne ; whereupon he 
lifted it, and said ‘‘ Here’s luck, my 
dear boy,” and somewhat recklessly 
gulped down the gout-compelling liquid. 
And after dinner, when Miss Winwood 
had left them together, he lighted a long 
Corona instead of his usual stumpy 
Bock, and discussed with Paul elec- 
tioneering ways and means. 

For the next day or two Paul lived in 
a whirl of telephones, telegrams, letters, 
scurryings across London, interviews, 
brain-racking questionings and_ re- 
iterated declarations of political creed. 
But his selection was a foregone con- 
clusion. His youth, his absurd beauty, 
his fire and eloquence, his unswerving 
definiteness of aim, his magic that had 
inspired so many with a belief in him 
and had made him the Fortunate Youth, 
captivated the imagination of the 
essentially unimaginative. 3efore a 
committee of wits and poets, Paul per- 
haps would not have had a dog’s chance. 
But he appealed to the hard-headed 
merchants and professional men who 
chose him very much as the hero of 
melodrama appeals to a pit and gallery 
audience. He symbolised to them hope 
and force and predestined triumph. 
One or two at first sniffed suspiciously 
at his lofty ideals ; but as there was no 
mistaking his political soundness, they 
let the ideals pass, as a natural and 
evanescent aroma. 

So, in his thirtieth year, Paul 
Savelli was nominated as _ Unionist 
Candidate for the Borough of Hickney 
Heath, and he saw himself on the actual 
threshoid of the great things to which 
he was born. He wrote a little note to 
Jane telling her the news. He also 
wrote to Barney Bill: ‘“‘ You dear old 
Tory—did you ever dream that raga- 
muffin little Paul was going to represent 
you in Parliament ? Get out the dear 
old ’bus and paint it blue, with ‘ Paul 
Savelli for ever’ in gold letters, and 
instead of chairs and mats hang it with 
literature, telling what a wonderful 
fellow P. S. is. And go through the 


streets of Hickney Heath with it, and 
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say if you like: ‘I knew him when he 
was.a nipper—that high.’ And if you 
like to be mysterious and romantic you 
can say: ‘I, Barney Bill, gave him his 
first chance,’ as you did, my dear old 
friend, and Paul’s not the man to forget 
it. Oh, Barney, it’s too wonderful ”’ 
his heart went out to the old man. “ If 
I get in I will tell you something that 
will knock you flat. It will be the 
realisation of all the silly rubbish I 
talked in the old brickfield at Bludston. 
But, dear old friend, it was you and 
the open road that first set me on the 
patriotic lay, and there’s not a voter in 
Hickney Heath who can vote as you 
can—for his own private and particular 
trained candidate.”’ 

Jane, for reasons unconjectured, did 
not reply. But from Barney Bill, who, it 
must be remembered, had leanings to- 
wards literature, he received a postcard 
with the following inscription : ‘ Paul, 
Hif I can help you konker the Beastes 
of Effesus I will. Bill.” 

And then began the furious existence 
of an electioneering campaign. His 
side had a clear start of the Radicals, 
who found some hitch in the choice of 
their candidate. The Young England 
League leapt into practical enthusiasm 
over their champion. Seldom has young 
candidate had so glad a welcome. And 
behind him stood his Sophie, an in- 
spiring goddess. 

It so happened that for a date a few 
days hence had been fixed the Annual 
General Meeting of the Forlorn Widows’ 
Fund, when Report and Balance Sheet 
were presented to the society. The 
control of this organisation Paul had 
not allowed to pass into the alien hands 
of Townsend, the Winwoods’ new 
secretary. Had not his Princess, for 
the most delicious reasons in the world, 
been made President ? He scorned 
Ursula Winwood’s suggestion that for 
this year he would allow Townsend to 
manage affairs. ‘‘ What!” cried he, 
‘leave my Princess in the lurch on her 
first appearance ? Never!” By tele- 
phone he arranged an hour for the 
next day, when they could all consult 
together over this important matter. 

“‘ But, my dear boy,” said Miss Win- 
wood, “your time is not your own. 














Suppose you're detained at Hickney 
Heath ? ”’ 

“The Conqueror,”’ he cried, with a 
gay laugh, “‘ belongs to the Detainers 
not the Detained.”’ 

She looked at him out of her clear 
eves, and shook an indulgent head. 

““T know,” said he, meeting her 
glance shrewdly. “ He has got to use 
his detaining faculty with discretion. 
I’ve made a study of the little ways of 
Conquerors. Ah! Dearest lady!’ he 
burst out suddenly, in his impetuous, 
irresistible way, “‘I’m_ talking non- 
sense ; but I’m so uncannily happy ! ”’ 

“It does me good to look at you,”’ 

she said. 
CHAPTER XVII 

AUL leaned back in his leather 
writing-chair, smoking a ciga- 
rette and focussing the election- 
eering situation. a sheet of 
foo!scap on which he had been jotting 
down notes lay in neat piles the 
typewritten Report of the Forlorn 
Widows’ Fund, the account book and 
the banker’s pass book. He had sat 
up till three o’clock in the morning pre- 
paring for his Princess. Nothing now 


3eside 


remained but the formal ‘‘ examined 
and found correct’’ report of the 
auditors. For the moment the For- 


lorn Widows stood leagues away from 


Paul’s thoughts. He had passed a 
strenuous day at Hickney Heath, 
lunching in the committee room on 


sandwiches and whisky-and-soda ob- 
tained from the nearest favern, talking, 
inventing, dictating, writing, playing 
upon dull minds the flashes of his or- 
ganising genius. His committee was 
held up for the while by a dark rift in 
the Radical camp. They had not yet 
chosen theirman. Nothing was known, 
save that a certain John Questerhayes, 
K.C., an eminent Chancery barrister, 
who had of late made himself con- 
spicuous in the constituency, had been 
turned down on the ground that he was 
not sufficiently progressive. Now for 
comfort to the Radical the terin ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive ’’ licks the blessed word Meso- 
potamia into a cocked hat. Under the 
Progressive’s sad-coloured cloak he 
need not wear the red tie of the socialist. 


N 
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Apparently Mr. Questerhayes objected 
to the sad-coloured cloak, the mantle 
of Elijah, M.P., the late member for 
Hickney Heath. ‘ Wanted: an 
Elisha,” seemed to be the cry of the 
Radical Committee. 

Paul leant back, his elbowson thearms 
of his chair, his finger-tips together, a 
cigarette between. his lips, lost in 
thought. The early November twilight 
deepened in the room. He was to ad- 
dress a meeting that night. In order 
to get ready for his speech he had 
not allowed himself to be detained, and 
had come home early. His speech had 
been prepared ; but the Radical delay 
was a new factor of which he might 
take triumphant advantage. Hence 
the pencil notes on the sheet of foolscap 
before him. 

A man-servant came in, turned on the 
electric light, pulled the curtains to- 
gether and saw to the fire. 

“ Tea’s in the drawing-room, sir.”’ 

‘ Bring me some here in a breakfast 
cup—nothing to eat,”’ said Paul. 

Even his dearest lady could not help 
him in his meditated attack on the 
enemy whom the Lord was delivering 
into his hands. 

The man-servant went away. Pre- 
sently Paul heard him re-enter the room; 
the door was at his back. He threw out 
an impatient hand behind him. ut 
it down anywhere, Wilton ; I'll have it 
when I want it.”’ 

‘I beg pardon, sir,” said the man, 
coming forward, “ but it’s not the tea. 
There’s a gentleman and a lady and 
another person would like to see you. 
I said that you were busy, sir, but ‘i 

He put the silver salver, with its card, 
in front of Paul. Printed on the card 
was ‘‘ Mr. Silas Finn.”’ In pencil was 
written : ‘‘ Miss Seddon, Mr. William 
Simmons.”’ 

Paul looked at the card in some be- 
wilderment. What in the name of 
politics or friendship were they doing in 
Portland Place? Not to receive them, 
however, was unthinkable. 

‘“ Show them in,”’ said he. 

Silas Finn, Jane and Barney Bill! It 
was odd. He laughed and took out his 
watch. Yes, he could easily give them 
But why had they 


half-an-hour or so. 
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come? He had found time to call 


once at the house in Hickney Heath 
since his return to town, and then he had 
seen Jane and Silas Finn together and 
they had talked, as far as he could re- 
member, of the Disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church and the elevating in- 
fluence of landscape painting on the 
human soul. Why had they come ? 
It could not be to offer their services 
during the election, for Silas Finn in 
politics was a fanatical enemy. The 
visit stirred a lively curiosity. 

They entered: Mr. Finn in his usual 
black with many-coloured tie and dia- 
mond ring, looking more mournfully 
grave than ever; Jane wearing an ex- 
pression half of anxiety and half of 
defiance ; Barney Bill, very uncomfort- 
able in his well-preserved best suit, very 
restless and nervous. They gave the 
impression of a deputation coming to 
announce the death of a near relative. 
Paul received them cordially. But why 
in the world; thought he, were they all so 
solemn ? He pushed forward chairs. 

“T got your post-card, Bill. Thanks 
so much for it.’’ : 

Bill grunted and embraced his hard 
felt hat. 

“T ought to have written to you,” 
said Jane—‘‘ but—— 

“She felt restrained by her duty to- 
wards me,” said Mr. Finn. “I hope 
you did not think it was discourteous 
on her part.” 

““ My dear sir,’’ Paul laughed, seating 
himself in his writing-chair, which he 
twisted away from the table. “‘ Jane 
and I are too old friends for that. In 
her heart I know she wishes me luck. 
And I hope you do too, Mr. Finn,’’ he 
added pleasantly—‘‘ although I know 
you're on the other side.”’ 

“T’m afraid my principles will not 
allow me to wish you luck in this elec- 
tion, Mr. Savelli.’’ 

“ Well, well,” said Paul. ‘‘ It doesn’t 
matter. If you vote against me I’ll not 
bear malice.” 

“Tam not going to vote against you, 
Mr. Savelli,’”’ said Mr. Finn, looking 
at him with melancholy eyes. ‘I am 
going to stand against you.” 

Paul sprang forward in his chair. 
Here was fantastic news indeed! 
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“Stand against me? You? You're 
the Radical candidate ? ’ 

mes, 

Paul laughed boyishly. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
capital! I’m awfully glad.”’ , 

‘““ | was asked this morning,” said Mr. 
Finn gravely. ‘I prayed God for 
guidance. He answered, and I felt it 
my duty to come to you at once, with 
our two friends.”’ 

Barney Bill cocked his head on one 
side. ‘‘ I did my best to persuade him 
not to, sonny.” 

“But why shouldn’t -he?”’ cried 
Paul courteously—though why he 
should puzzled him exceedingly. “ It’s 
very good of you, Mr. Finn. I’m sure 
your side,”’ he wenton, “‘could not have 
chosen a better man. You're well 
known in the constituency—I am jolly 
lucky to have a man like you as an 
opponent.” ; 

“Mr. Savelli,” said Mr. Finn, “ it 
was precisely so that we should not be 
opponents that I have taken this un- 
usual step.” 

“T don’t quite understand,’ said 
Paul. 

“Mr. Finn wants you to retire in 


” 


favour of some other Conservative 
candidate,’’ said Jane calmly. 
“Retire ? I retire? ”’ 


aul looked at her, then at Barney 
Bill, who nodded his white head, then 
at Mr. Finn, whose deep eyes met his 
with a curious tragical mournfulness. 
The proposal took his breath away. It 
was crazily preposterous. But for their 
long faces he would have burst into 


laughter. ‘‘ Why on earth do you want 
me to retire?’ he asked good-hum- 
ouredly. 


“T will tell you,” said Mr. Finn. “ Be- 
cause you will have God against you.” 

Paul saw a gleam of light in the dark 
mystery of the visit. ‘‘ You may be- 
lieve it, Mr. Finn, but I don’t. I be- 
lieve that my war-cry, ‘God for Eng- 
land, Savelli and Saint George,’ is quite 
as acceptable to the Almighty asyours.” 

Mr. Finn stretched out two hands in 
earnest deprecation. ‘‘ Forgive me if I 
say it; but you don’t know what 
you're talking about. God has not re- 
vealed Himself to you. He has to me. 


When my fellow-citizens asked me to 
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stand as the Liberal candidate, I thought 
it was because they knew me to be an 
upright man, who had worked hard on 
their council, an active apostle in the 
cause of religion, temperance and the 
suppression of vice. I thought I had 
merely deserved well in their opinion. 
When I fell on my knees and prayed, 
the glory of the Lord spread about me 
and I knew that they had been divinely 
inspired. It was revealed to me that 
this was a Divine Call to represent the 
Truth in the Parliament of the nation.”’ 

“[T remember your saying, when I 
first had the pleasure of meeting you,” 
Paul remarked, with unwonted dryness, 
“that the Kingdom of Heaven was not 
adequately represented in the House of 
Commons.”’ 

“T have not changed my opinion, 
Mr. Savelli. The hand of God has 
guided my business. The hand of God 
is placing me in the House of Commons 
to work His will. You cannot oppose 
God’s purpose, Paul Savelli—and that 
is why I beg you not to stand against 
me.” 

“You see he likes yer,”’ interjected 
Barney Bill, with anxiety in his glitter- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ That’s why he’s a-doing of 
it. He says to hisself, says he, ’ere’s a 
young chap what I likes with his first 
great chance in front of him, with the 
eyes of the country sot on him—now if I 
comes in and smashes him, as I can’t 
help myself from doing, it’ll be all u-p 
with that young chap’s glorious career. 
But if I warns him in time, then he can 
retire—find an honourable retreat— 
that’s what he wants yer to have—an 
honourable retreat. Isn’t that it, 
Silas ? ”’ 

‘ Those are the feelings by which I 
am actuated,” said Mr. Finn. 

Paul stretched himself out in his chair, 
his ankles crossed, and surveyed his 


guests. “ What do you think of it, 
Jane ? ’’ said he, not without a touch of 
irony. 


She had been looking into the fire, her 
face in profile. Addressed, she turned. 
“ Mr. Finn has your interests very deep 
at heart,’”’ she answered tonelessly. 

_Paul jumped to his feet and laughed 
his fresh laugh. It was all so comic, so 
incredible, so mad. Yet none of them 
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appeared to see any humour in the 
situation. There sat Jane and Barney 
Bill cowering under the influence of 
their crazy fishmongering apostle ; and 
there, regarding him with a world of 
appeal in his sorrowful eyes, sat the 
apostle himself, bolt upright in his 
chair, an odd figure with his streaked 
black and white hair, ascetic face and 
Methodistico-Tattersall raiment. And 
they all seemed to expect him to obey 
this quaint person’s fanatical whimsy. 

“It’s very kind indeed of you, Mr. 
Finn, to consult my interests in this 
manner,” said he. ‘‘ And I’m most 
indebted to you for your consideration. 
But, as I said before, I’ve as much reason 
for believing God to be on my side as you 
have. And I honestly believe I’m go- 
ing to win this election. So I certainly 
won't withdraw.” 

“T implore you to do so. I will go 
on my knees and beseech you,’ said 
Mr. Finn, with hands clasped in front of 
him. 

Paul looked round. ‘I’m afraid, 
Bill,” said he, “that this is getting 
rather painful.” 

“It is painful. It’s more than pain- 
ful. It’s horrible! It’s ghastly!” 
cried Mr. Finn, in sudden shrill cres- 
cendo, leaping to his feet. In an in- 
stant theman’s demeanour hadchanged. 
The mournful apostle had become a 
wild, vibrating creature with flashing 
eyes and fingers. 

‘Easy now, Silas. Whoa! Steady! ”’ 
said Barney Bill. 

Silas Finn advanced on Paul and 
clapped his hands on his shoulders and 
shouted hoarsely. “‘ For the love of 
God—don’t thwart me in this. You 
can’t thwart me. You daren’t thwart 
me. You daren’t thwart God.” 

Paul disengaged himself impatiently. 
The humour had passed from the situa- 
tion. The man was a lunatic, a re- 
ligious maniac. Again he addressed 
Barney Bill. ‘‘ As I can’t convince Mr. 
Finn of the absurdity of his request, I 
must ask you to do so for me.”’ 

“Young man,” cried Silas, quiver- 
ing with passion, ‘do not speak to 
God’s appointed in your vanity and your 
arrogance. You—you—of all human 
beings- 


” 
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Both Jane and Barney Bill closed 

round him. Jane clutched his arm. 

‘Come away. Do come away.’’ 
“Steady now, Silas,’’ implored Bar- 


ney Bill. ‘“‘ Youseeit’snouse. I told 
you so. Come along.” 
‘““Leave me alone,” shouted Finn, 


casting them off. ‘‘ What have I to do 
with you? It is that young man there 
who defies God and me.” 

“Mr. Finn,” said Paul, very erect, 
if I have hurt your feelings I am sorry. 
But I fight this election. That’s final. 
The choice no longer rests with me. I’m 
the instrument of my Party. I desire 
to be courteous in every way, but you 
must see that it would be useless to pro- 
long this discussion.’”’ And he moved 
to the door. 

“Come away now, for God’s sake. 
Can’t you realise it’s no good? ”’ said 
Jane, white to the lips. 

Silas Finn again cast her off and 
railed and raved at her. “ I will not go 
away,” he cried in wild passion. “I 
will not allow my own son to raise an 
impious hand against the Almighty.” 

“Lor lumme !”’ gasped Barney Bill, 
dropping his hat. “‘ He’s done it.” 

There wasasilence. Silas Finn stood 
shaking in the middle of the room, the 
sweat streaming down his forehead. 

Paul turned at the door and walked 
slowly upto him. ‘“‘ Yourson? What 
do you mean ? ” 

Jane, with wringing hands and tense, 
uplifted face, said in a queer cracked 
voice: “‘ He promised us not to speak. 
He has broken his promise.”’ 

“You broke your sacred word,”’ said 
Barney Bill. 

The man’s face grew haggard. His 
passion left him as suddenly as it had 
seized him. He collapsed, a piteous 
wreck, looked wide of the three, and 
threw out his hands helplessly. “I 
broke my promise. May God forgive 
me!” 

“ That’s neither here nor there,”’ said 
Paul, standing over him. ‘‘ You must 
answer my question. What do you 
mean ? 

Barney Bill limped a step or two 
towards him and cleared his_ throat. 
“ He’s quite correct, sonny. Silas Keg- 


“a 


worthy’s your father right enough.”’ 
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“ Kegworthy ? ” 

“Yes. Changed his name for busi- 
ness—and other reasons.” 

“ He ?”’ said Paul, half dazed for the 
moment and pointing at Silas Finn. 
“His name is Kegworthy and he is my 
father ? ”’ ; 

“Yes, sonny. ’Tain’t my fault, or 
Jane’s. He took his Bible oath he 
wouldn’t tell yer. We was afraid, so 
we come with him.” 

“Then ?”’ queried Paul, jerking a 
thumb towards Lancashire. 

“Polly Kegworthy? Yes. 
yer mother.”’ 

Paul set his teeth and drew a deep 
breath—-not of air, but of a million 
sword-points. Jane watched him out 
of frightened eyes. She alone, with her 
all but life-long knowledge of him, and 
with her woman’s intuition, realised the 
death-blow that he had received. And 
when she saw him take it unflinching 
and stand proud and stern, her heart 
leaped towards him, though she knew 
that the woman in the chased silver 
photograph-frame on the mantel-piece, 
the great and radiant lady, the high 
and mighty and beautiful and unap- 
proachable Princess, was the woman 
he loved. Paul touched his father on 
the wrist, and motioned to a chair. 

“Please sit down. You too, please,”’ 

he waved a hand, and himself resumed 
his seat in his writing-chair. He turned 
it so that he could rest his elbow on his 
table and his forehead in his palm. 
“You claim to be my father,” said he. 
‘“ Barney Bill, in whom I have implicit 
confidence, confirms it. He says that 
Mrs. Button is my mother——”’ 

‘ She has been dead these six years,” 
said Barney Bill. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 
Paul. 

“T didn’t think it would interest yer, 
sonny,’’ replied Barney Bill, in great 
distress. ‘‘ Yer see, we conspirated to- 
gether for yer never to know nothing at 
all about all this. Anyway, she’s dead 
and won’t worry yer any more.” 

“She was a bad mother to me. 
is a memory of terror. I don’t pretend 
to be grieved,”’ said Paul ; “ any more 
than I pretend to be overcome by filial 
emotion at the present moment. But, 


She was 


asked 


She 














“I will not go away,” he cried in wild passion. “I will not allow my own son to 
raise an impious hand against the Almighty” (see dage 645). 
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if you are my father, I should be glad to 
know—in fact I think I’m entitled to 
know—why you ve taken thirty years to 
reveal yourself, and why’ a sudden 
fury swept him—“‘ why you’ve come now 
to play hell with my life.” 

“Tt is the will of God,” said Silas 
Finn, in deep dejection. 

Paul snapped three or four fingers. 
“Bah!” he cried. ‘‘ Talk sense. Talk 
facts. Leave God out of the question 
fora while. It’s blasphemy to connect 
Him with a sordid business like this. 
Tell me about myself—my parentage 
let me know where I am.” 

“You're with three people as loves 
yer, sonny,” said Barney Bill. ‘‘ What 
passes in this room will never be known 
to another soul on earth.” 

‘“ That I swear,” said Silas Finn. 

“You. can publish it broadcast in 
every newspaper in England,’’ said 
Paul. ‘I’m making no bargains. Good 
God! I’m asking for nothing but the 
Truth. What use I make of it is my 
affair. You can do—the three of you 
what you like. Let the world know. 
It doesn’t matter. It’s I that matter 
my life and my conscience and my soul 
that matter.” 

“Don’t be too hard upon me,”’ Silas 
besought him very humbly. 

“ Tell me about myself,’’ said Paul. 

Silas Finn wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief and covered his eyes with 
hishand. ‘‘ That can only mean telling 
you about myself,’ he said. “It’s 
raking up a past, which I had hoped, 
with God’s help, to bury. But I have 
sinned to-night, andit ismy punishment 
to tell you. And you have a right to 
know. My father was a porter in 
Covent Garden Market. My mother 
I’ve already mentioned——”’ 

“Yes—the Sicilian and the barrel 
organ—I remember,” said Paul, with a 
deadly shiver. 

“T had a hard boyhood. But I rose 
a little above my class. I educated 
myself more or less. At last I became 
assistant in a fishmonger’s shop. Our 
friend Simmons here and I were boys 
together. We fell in love with the same 
girl. I married her. Not long after- 
wards she gave way to drink. I found 


that in all kinds of ways I had mistaken 
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I can’t describe your 
own mother to you. She had a violent 
temper. SohadI. My life was a hell 
upon earth. One day she goaded me 
beyond my endurance and I struck at 
her with a knife. I meant at the blood- 
red instant to kill her. But I didn’t. 
I nearly killed her. I went to prison for 
three years. When I came out she had 


her character. 


-vanished, taking youwith her. In pr'son 


I found the Grace of God and I vowed 
itshould be my guide through life. As 
soon as I was free from police super- 
vision I changed my name—I believe 
it’s a good old Devonshire name, my 
father came from there—the prison 
taint hung about it. Then, when I 
found I could extend a miserable little 
business I had got together, I changed 
it again to suit my trade. That’s about 
all.” 

There was a spell of dead silence. 
The shrunken man, stricken with a sense 
of his sin of oath-breaking, had spoken 
without change of attitude, his hand 
over his eyes. Paul too sat motionless, 
and neither Jane nor Barney Bill spoke. 
Presently Silas Finn continued : 

“ For many years I tried to find my 
wife and son—but it was not God’s will. 
I have lived with the stain of murder on 
my soul his voice sank, “ and it 
has never been washed away. Perhaps 
it will be in God’s good time... . z And I 
had condemned my son to a horrible 
existence—for I knew my wife was not 
capable of bringing you up in the way of 
clean living. I was right. Simmons 
has since told me—and I was crushed 
beneath the burden of my sins.”’ 

After a pause he raised a drawn face 
and went on to tell of his meeting, the 
year before, with Barney Bill, of whom he 
had lost track when the prison doors 
had closed behind him. It had been in 
one of his Fish Palaces where Bill was 
eating. They recognised each other. 
Barney Bill told his tale: how he had 
run across Polly Kegworthy after a 
dozen years’ wandering ; how, for love 
of his old friend, he had taken Paul, 
child of astonishing promise, away from 
Bludston—— 

‘“Do you remember, sonny, when I 
left you alone that night and went to the 
other side of the brickfield ? It was to 
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think it out,” said Bill. ‘‘ To think out 
my duty as a man.” 

‘Paul nodded. He was listening, with 
death in his heart. The whole fantastic 
‘substructure of his life had been sud- 
denly kicked away, and his life was an 
inchoate ruin. Gone was the glamour of 
romance in which since the day of the 
cornelian heart he had had his essential 
being. Up to an hour ago he had never 
doubted his mysterious birth. No real 
mother could have pursued an innocent 
child with Polly Kegworthy’s implac- 
able hatred. His passionate repudia- 
tion of her had been a cardinal article 
of his faith. On the other hand, the 
prince and princess theory he had long 
ago consigned to the limbo of childish 
things; but the romance of his birth, 
theromance of his highdestiny, remained 
a vital part of his spiritual equipment. 
His looks, his talents, his temperament, 
his instincts, his dreams had _ been 
irrefutable confirmations. His mere 
honesty, his mere integrity, had been 
based on this fervent and unshakable 
creed. And now it had gone. No 
more romance. No more glamour. 
No more Vision Splendid now faded 
into the light of common and sordid 
day. 

Outwardly listening, his gay, mobile 
face turned to iron, he lived in a molten 
intensity of thought, his acute brain 
swiftly co-ordinating the ironical scraps 
of history. He was the son of Polly 
Kegworthy. So far he was unclean ; 
but hitherto her blood had not mani- 
fested itself in him. He was the son of 
this violent and pathetic fanatic, this 
ex-convict ; he had his eyes, his refined 
face ; perhaps he inherited from him 
the artistic temperament—he recalled 
grimly the daubs on the man’s walls, 
and his purblind gropings towards 
artistic self-expression ; and all this 
the Southern handsomeness, and South- 
ern love of colour, had come from his 
Sicilian grandmother, thenameless drab, 
with bright yellow handkerchief over 
swarthy brows, turning the handle of a 
barrel-organ in the London streets. In- 
stinct had been right in its promptings 
to assume an Italian name; but the 


irony of it was of the quality that makes 
for humour in hell. 


And his very Chris- 
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tian name—Paul—the exotic name 
which Polly Kegworthy would not have 
given to a brat of hers—was but a 
natural one for a Silas to give his son, a 
Silas born of generations of evangelical 
peasants. His eyes rested on the photo- 
graph of his Princess. She, first of all, 
was gone with the Vision. An adven- 
turer he had possibly been ; but an ad- 
venturer of romance, carried high by 
his splendid faith, and regarding his 
marriage with the Princess but as a 
crowning of his romantic destiny. 
But now he beheld himself only as a 
base-born impostor. His Princess was 
gone from his life. Death was in his 
heart. 

He saw his familiar, Juxurious room 
as in a dream, and Jane, anxious- 
eyed, looking into the fire, and Barney 
Bill a little way off, clutching his hard 
felt hat against. his body; but his 


eyes were fixed on the strange, 
many-passioned, unbalanced man who 
claimed to be—nay, who was—his 


father. 

“ When I first met you that night, my 
heart went out to you,” he was saying. 
“ It overflowed in thankfulness to God 
that He had delivered you out of the 
power of the Dog, and in His inscrutable 
mercy had condoned that part of my 
sin as a father and had set you in high 
places.” ; 

With the fringe of his brain Paul 
recognised, for the first time, how he 
brought into ordinary talk the habits of 
speech acquired in addressing a Christa- 
delphian congregation. 

“ It was only the self-restraint,”’ Silas 
continued, ‘‘ taught me by bitter years 
of agony and a message from God that 
it was part of my punishment not to ac- 
knowledge you as my son——” 

“‘And what I told you, and what Jane 
told you about him,” said Barney Bill. 
““ Remember that, Silas.’ 


‘““T remember it—it was these in- 
fluences that kept me silent. But we 
were drawn together, Paul.”” He bent 


forward in his chair. ‘‘ You liked me. 
In spite of all our differences of caste 
and creed—you liked me.”’ 

“Yes, I was drawn toyou,”’ said Paul, 
and a strange, unknown notein his voice 
caused Jane to glance at him swiftly. 
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“You seemed to be a man of many 
sorrows and deep enthusiasms—and I 
admit I was in close sympathy with 
you.” He paused, not moving from his 
rigidattitude, and then went on. ‘‘ What 
you have told me of your sufferings 
and I know, with awful knowledge, the 
woman who was my mother—has made 
me sympathise with you all the more. 
But to express that sympathy in any 
way, you must give me time. I said 
you had played hell with my life. It’s 
true. One of these days I may be able 
toexplain. Notnow. There’s no time. 
We're caught up in the wheels of an in- 
exorable political machine. I address 
my party in the constituency to-night.” 
It was a cold intelligence that spoke, 
and once more Jane flashed a half- 
frightened glance at him. ‘“‘ What I 
shall say to them, in view of all this, I 
don’t quite know. I must have half-an- 
hour to think.”’ 

“I know I oughtn’t to interfere, 
Paul,” said Jane, “ but you mustn’t 
blame Mr. Finn too much. Although 
he differs from you in politics and so on, 
he loves you and is proud of you—as we 
all are—and looks forward to your great 
career—I know it only too well. And 
now he has this deep conviction that he 
has a call from on High to ruin your 
career at the very beginning. Do under- 
stand, Paul, that he feels himself in a 
very terrible position.”’ 

‘‘T do,” said Mr. Finn. ‘‘ God knows 
that if it weren’t for His command, I 
should myself withdraw.”’ 

‘“T appreciate your position, perfect- 
ly,” replied Paul, ‘‘ but that doesn’t re- 
lieve me of my responsibilities in the 
least.”’ 

Silas Finn rose and locked the fingers 
of both hands together and stood before 
Paul, with appealing eyes. ‘ My son, 
after what I have said, you are not going 
to stand against me?’ 

Paul rose too. A sudden craze of 
passion swept him. “‘ My country has 
been my country for thirty years. You 


have been my father for five minutes. 
I stand by my country.” 

Silas Finn turned away and waved a 
haphazard hand. 
by my God.” 

“Very well. 


‘* And I must stand 


That brings us to our 
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original argument. ‘ Political foes. 


Private friends.’ ”’ 

Silas turned again and looked into the 
young man’s eyes. “ But father and 
son, Paul.”’ 

* All the more honourable. 
be no mud-throwing. The 
election of the century.” 

The elder man again covered his face 
with both hands, andhis black and white 
streaked hair fell over his fingers and the 
great diamond in his ring flashed oddly, 
and he rocked his head for awhile to and 
fro. 

“Thad a call,” he wailed. ‘“ Ihada 
call. I had a call from God. It was 
clear. It was absolute. But you don’t 
understand these things. His will must 
prevail. It was terrible to think of 
crushing your career—my only son’s 
career. I brought these two friends to 
help me persuade you not to oppose 
me. I did my best, Paul. I promised 
them not to resort to the last argument. 


There'll 


cleanest 


But flesh is weak. For the first time 
since—you know—the — knife—your 
mother—I lost self-control. I shall 
have to answer for it to my God he 


stretched out his arms and looked hag- 
gardly at Paul. ‘“‘ But it is God’s will. 
It is God’s will that I should voice His 
message to the Empire. Paul, Paul, 
my beloved you cannot flout 
Almighty God.”’ 

“Your God doesn’t happen to be my 
God,”’ said Paul, once more suspicious 
and now hideously so—of religious 
mania. ‘‘ And possibly the real God 
is somebody God altogether. 
Anyway, England’s the only God 
I’ve got left, and I’m going to fight 
for her.” 

The door opened and Wilton, the man- 
servant, appeared. He looked round. 
“T beg your pardon, sir.” 

Paul crossed the room. ‘‘What is 
it?” 

‘Her Highness, sir,’’ he said in his 
well-trained, low voice, ‘‘and_ the 
Colonel and Miss Winwood. I told 
them you were engaged. But they've 
been waiting for more than half-an- 
hour, sir.”’ 

Paul drew himself up. 
you not tell me before ? 
is not to be kept waiting. 


son 


else’s 


“Why did 
Her Highness 
Present my 
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respectful compliments to Her High- ‘“We had better go,” cried Jane in 
ness, and ask her and Colonel and Miss — sudden fear. 

Winwood to have the kindness to come “No,” said he. “ I want you all to 
upstairs.” stay.” 


(To be continued) 


THE BROKEN CHAIN 


NE rode from the West when the moon was high 
Queen o’ stars in a windy sky, 
And the hawthorn hedges smelled sweet, smelled sweet, 
And loud on the road were the bay mare’s feet 
The bay mare’s feet. 


One rode from the East when the eve was grey ; 
Carmelite of a gorgeous day, 

Thro’ the stealthy paths where the roe deer lie 
And the leaves have crowded out the sky, 

The twilight sky. 


One leaned from a lattice in the South 

With lure of roses on her mouth 

And two soft lilies to make her breast, 

Where the little snakes of the gold chain rest, 
The gold snakes rest. 


The one from the West when the moon was white 
A glimmering ghost in the pools of night, 

Had guessed how a rose smells sweet, smells sweet, 
So he muffled the sound of the bay mare’s feet, 
The bay mare’s feet. 


The one from the East with his pallid look 
Had parted the twigs in the forest nook, 
Had caught a glimpse of a chain of gold 
And a breast that breaks from a silken fold, 
A silken fold. 


One rode from the West when the moon was high, 
One came where the great boughs blind the sky ; 
And they met at dawn in a silent place 

Sword to dagger and face to face, 

Face to face. 


One rode to the West when the dawn was red 

And the last star died in the arch o’erhead, 

And the hawthorn hedges smelled sweet, smelled sweet, 
And swift was the fall of the bay mare’s feet, 

The bay mare’s feet. 


And one with his eyes to the red East lay 

Where the leaves were trod in the clinging clay, 

And his cloak was folded to hide a stain : 

And his fingers gripped on a broken chain, 

A broken chain. ... M. ForREsT. 
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Did Sir Walter Raleigh, and the other Elizabethan pioneers, who dreamed of Eldorado, an undiscovered 
South American city, a city of fabulous wealth lying somewhere beyond the sunset, have visions of Buenos 
Aires ? Perhaps, for here ts a town still barely known by name to the casual man in the street, which can 
justify the proud boast of being ‘‘ the second Latin city in the world,’ a place of a million and a half in 
habitants, with more than three hundred miles of tramways, with six railway termini, with huge theatres 
and hotels de luxe, where prices are three times those of London, a money-centre where fortunes are being made 
with fantastic speed. Buenos Aires is already the lode-star of emigrants. She is about to bulk hugely in the 
history of the world. In the ensuing article Mr. W. H. Koebel gives a graphic account of the impression 
this city makes on the mind of a visttor from the East.—Epitor’s Nore. 


OU may see and hear light, its sombre ranks broken only 
it every morning. A_ here and there by the working-blouses 
whirring of motors of the coatless. At intervals above 
and a clattering of the throng rises the uniformed body of 
hooded victorias and a mounted policeman. All the while, 
high-wheeled carts, just visible above the roofs of the 
all speeding along the _ buildings, the tops of a gigantic funnel 
street towards the and two lofty masts are drawing near, 

massive line of buildings at the gates surely but almost imperceptibly. 

of which a crowd is already gathered. “Senor! Let me through! Be so 
A wide splash of humanity, this, that kind! haga el favor! My _ brother 
stands out black in the brilliant sun- from Italy is in that ship.” 
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“Sefior agente! What will my 
mother do? She will expect to set 
eyes on me as soon as she lands ! 


Imperturbable 
Police 


The mounted agents of the law re- 
main profoundly unmoved. Petitions 


BUENOS 
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By the railings which shut off the 
precincts of the buildings and of the 
landing-stage beyond are other crowds, 
uttering similar requests. The customs 
officials and the coastguards are as im- 
perturbable as the policemen. The 
friends of the steerage passengers must 
wait their time. Does not a ship arrive 
every day of the year ? 

















GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CALLED LA ROSADA: 


such as these have rained as thickly 
as hailstones in a campo storm for month 
after month. They can probably tell 
by now from the various accents 
whether the pleader hails from Italy, 
Dalmatia, Poland, or elsewhere—to say 
nothing of Spain. The policemen are 


adamant, but calm; for calmness is 
one of the studied attributes of the 
Buenos Aires force. 


Buenos Aires is the Federal Capital 
of the Argentine Republic. 


With many of the occupants of the 
private vehicles and motor cars which 
grind up to a halt the case is different. 
A flourish of a magical slip of paper, 
a parting of the crowd, and the gates 
open to admit the fortunate and fore- 
seeing ones. They pass through to the 
wharf and to a clear view of the great 
vessel which is being warped in, the 
strip of brown water between the ship 
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as she comes. 


A Cosmopolitan and 
Polyglot Crowd 

The great yellow funnel is 
standing out high above 
against the deep blue of the 
sky ; the white, yellow, and 
red of the Royal Mail floats 
at the stern. The well decks 
at the bow and stern are as 
black with humanity as the 
landward gates of the wharf. 
On the promenade decks are 
beings of another order, 
wearers of Parisian dresses 
and Bond Street clothes, who 
survey the scene with com- 
parative detachment. There 
are some even in the steerage 
who wear a_ similar .air. 
Hardened travellers, these, 
who make their annual 
voyages in a casual fashion 
to assist in the southern 
harvesting. 

But these are in the minor- 
ity. Put the general groups 
of these humble passengers 
side by side with their ex- 
pectant friends on_ shore, 
and the difference between 
them will become evident at 
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once. On board is a brave 
display of local colour. There 
are heavy jack-boots, and 
fur caps which the sunlight mocks; 
strange and brilliant plush trousers, 
embroidered coats of many colours, 
and numerous other peculiarities of the 
peasantry of the picturesque portions 
of Europe. Ashore there is nothing 
of this—nothing beyond a display of 
the conventional dark clothes and soft 
hats of the prosperous masses of 
working-classes. Buenos Aires is con- 
cerned with dollars: it discourages 
local colour on the part of its immi- 
grants. 


Mere Drops in 
the Bucket 

But what is the entire episode, after 
but a very commonplace one in 


all, 


the life of the 
city! You have 
only to look at 
the long line of 
giant funnels and 
the thin forest of 


masts to make 
certain of that. 
Moreover, there 


are many more of 
these on 
the way, English, 
French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, 
and Dutch—an 
interminable pro- 
cession is speeding 


vessels 


TAKING A SIESTA: 


This 


railway terminus seein 
modern bustle whic 


along towards the low shores of the 


A GENERAL VIEW OF BUENOS AIRES, SHOWING THE VAST DOCK' 
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and flowering shrubs, which 





serve to beautify the poorest 
district of the town. 

Presently, if they are not 
bound for the grassy plains 
of the campo outside, they 
will betake themselves to 
their various occupations. 
The Northern Italian will 
build ; the Southern Italian 
will seek a restaurant in 
which to wait, or will polish 
leather at one of the boot- 
cleaning establishments to the 
strident accompaniment of a 
gramophone. The Basque 
will sell milk ; the Turk will 
peddle his wares; and, in 
fact, each will enter upon 
that particular vocation for 
which his predecessors from 
Europe have shown them- 
selves best adapted. 


Getting 
Nationalised 


All the while he will be 
shedding hisquainterraiment. 
As I have said, the atmo- 
sphere of Buenos Aires is 
fatal to all local excrescences 
of the kind. Like the locust 
of the country, his tints will 
become sober as his wings 
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kin 
ha 


& turn-out snapped at a 
. ve escaped the infection of 
vails in the Argentine capital. 


NNIN THE DISTANCE AND IN THE FOREGROUND PART OF THE 
ROUGH THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


town of the insatiable 
maw. The place, in fact, 
makcs nothing of it. In 
an hour or so the hundred 
or two of saloon passengers 
will be distributed among 
the various hotels’ or 
houses. The thousand or 
so of the steerage will be 
in their own humble 
quarters. You will doubt- 
less recognise many of 
their swarthy faces in the 
cafés under the colonnades 
of the Paseo de Julio close 
by, where the tables give 
upon the broad thorough- 
fare and the gardens, with their palms 






sprout and his powers of 
flight arrive. By that time 
he will have learned many 
things. He will, for instance, have 
overcome his first despairing dread at 
the cost of his meals and lodgings, 
and will have taken comfort from the 
dawning conviction that there are more 
of these rapidly disappearing dollars 
than he had imagined. Very shortly 
after this discovery his sympathies will 
become intensely Argentine. 

But it is high time to take a cab 
and proceed to the centre of the town. 
The cochero, approached, is not en- 
thusiastic. His appearance recalls the 
grocer, or the painter, rather than the 
cabman. It is only by his non-com- 
mittal manner that his adherence to 
the genuine tribe of drivers is made 
clear. A demand for the lowering of 
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disaster as a result. A 
new-comer might comfort 
himself with the reflection 
that the man is a vagueano 

an expert at his trade. 
It is likely enough that he 
has landed from one of 
these vessels only a few 
months ago. Buenos Aires 
is quite innocent of that 
national arch-horseman, the 
Gaucho. The capital is 
cosmopolitan, andits driving 
suffers somewhat in conse- 
quence. 

The way starts along the 
shade of the acacia trees 
with their yellow and purple 
blossoms, through the gar- 
dens that fringe the docks. 
You should not fail to 
notice the hill that lies 
between the spot and the 
entrance to the main streets 
of the town. The actual 
rise is no more than a few 
yards. But in its way it is 
unique. This slope on the 
old bank is the only one 
that the dead flat of the 
neighbourhood knows. 


Quite like 
the Strand 


Thus to the regular streets 
of the capital. And now 








One of the enormous sky-scrapers with which Buenos Aires is sprouting 
heavenward—or perhaps we should say skyward—like New York. 


the victoria hood causes him to shrug 
his shoulders. In the face of such a 
sun as this! Another mad Englishman ! 
One can almost hear him murmur “‘ Loco 
Inglez ! ”’ 


The Incorrigible 
Jehu 


His apathy deserts him at the start 
of the journey. His whip makes 
astonishing play, and his pair of horses 
set off at a rattling pace. Presently 
he is straining every nerve to pass some 
half-dozen vehicles proceeding the same 
way with some surprising escapes from 


‘of buildings stands a policeman. 


for the first time the real 
characteristics of the place 
become evident. Quite sud- 
denly one has been caught up in the 
whirl of tram-cars, motors, and horse 
traffic that goes roaring incessantly by 
the side of the crowded footpaths. At 
the corner of each rectangular block 
From 
time to time he holds up his hand 
and a stream of vehicles moves across 
at right angles, arresting the progress 
of the others. There follows a chorus 
of protesting notes, exemplified mainly 
by clanging tram-bells and hooting 
motor-horns. People are in a hurry 
here, it seems, and time is of value in 
South America after all! 

Then comes the inevitable congestion. 














BUEN 
Why are these crowded streets, flanked 
bysuch imposing buildings, so narrow ? 
The tram-cars brush the elbows of the 
pedestrians on the side-walks, and— 
you may see it even now—the stoppage 
of a single vehicle has thrown the entire 
wheeled procession out of gear. 


The Old and 
the New 

It is a question which has been asked 
frequently of late. The old inhabitant 
will tell you the reason. It is less than 
twenty years ago when such objects 
as these tall buildings were undreamed 
of here. In their place stood the lowly 
houses of the old Spanish colonial type. 
Look at the hastening crowds of to-day, 
and imagine the place as it was then— 


if you can! Since you are in 
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story on story, each determined to 
overtop the last. Could you mount 
to the summit of ‘one of these, you 
would see the others of the tribe rising 
like lighthouses from out of the lower 
spread of roofs. It is the new Buenos 
Aires, this, sprouting upwards with a 
vigour that is peculiarly its own. 


Town-planning 
Extraordinary 

Here, moreover, is a very important 
key to the future. Behold a great gap 
in the houses of one of the thoroughfares, 
and an army of Italian workmen fling- 
ing down bricks to increase the space. 
This is some evidence of the task which 
now confronts Buenos Aires. The sky- 
scrapers have sounded the death-knell 





a vehicle you may ruminate 
with comparative safety ; the 
pedestrian must keep his wits 
about him for more defensive 
and practical purposes. Con- 
ceive these lofty houses—the 
replica of those in Paris, 
London and New York— 
shrunk down to a single 
story, massive and elaborate 
iron bars guarding each win- 
dow, and through the entrance 
the glimpse of palm-trees and 
flowering shrubs which decor- 
ate the open patio. They 
were days of romance, those, 
when the music of the guitar 
was still wont to sound before 
the fortifications of a window, 
and occasionally to provoke 
a flash of dark eyes from 
behind the bars. 

So much for local colour 
and the past. Both are dead. 
There is no room for a patio 
now: the lift has taken its 
place. The music of the 
guitar has long been silenced 
by the roar of the traffic. 
Buenos Aires stands for the 
last word in modernism. 
Beneath, the ground is being 
delved for “‘ tubes ”’ and sub- 














terranean tramways. Above, 
the sky-scrapers are rising, 


A view of one of the busy streets of the capital, showing how 
splendid buildings look down on narrow streets. 
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ESTANCIEROS ON THE CAMPO: 


It is the vast cattle ranches of Argentina that have given to Buenos Aires 


its prodigious importance and wealth. 


of the narrow streets. Wide diagonal 
avenues are being forced right through 
the heart of the city, and never were 
bricks and mortar falling to a more 
costly tune. For a while the scheme 
alarmed even the up-to-date residents 
of this ambitious capital. But from a 
financial point of view it seems that it 
will actually show a profit in the end. 
The result sounds rather Gilbertian. 
Placed in a nutshell, it amounts to this. 
Pull down the half of your property, 
and thus increase the street frontage 
of what is left, and the remaining 
half will be worth more than the 
original whole! This, it appears, is 
one of the fundamental laws of truly 
progressive cities, and the inhabitants 
of Buenos Aires are taking comfort 
from the reflection. 


Argentine 
Aristocrats 


To return to the human element : we 
have caught a glimpse of the humble 
emigrant, and have seen him arrive. 
It is time to penetrate fora moment to 
the opposite social pole. Here, for 


instance, is the Calle Florida, popularly 
known as the Bond Street of the capital. 
Innocent of tramways lines, and thus 


Her prosperity is built upon beef. 


almost unique, narrow and fashionable, 
it is certainly one of the most expensive 
thoroughfares in the town. And here is 
the Jockey Club, with its massive por- 
tico, and its great hall and staircase 
with their astonishing marbles and 
statues. We are in the sanctum of the 
Argentine aristocracy, and the atmo- 
sphere of the place impresses itself 
strongly. These men gathered in groups 
in all the rooms—from the gymnasium 
and turkish baths to the libraries and 
private dining-rooms—are the land- 
owners and prominent lawyers and 
politicians of the country. It has a 
very regal and sedate air, this club with 
its annual income of some millions of 
dollars. 

The glare of the street 
doubly accentuated after the cool mar- 
bles of the interior of the Jockey Club. 
But the activities of the spot continue 
quite unabated. Groups are ceaselessly 
forming, notwithstanding the current of 
humanity which edges past them, jost- 
ling as it goes. Commercial men of all 
nationalities mix with the bronzed 
estancieros who have come in from the 
campo. You may make quite certain of 
the subjects of their conversation with- 
out hearing a word. Land, livestock 
and cereals! From what other sources 


becomes 
































A HERD OF ARGENTINE CATTLE: 


do the foundations and wealth of this 
great town spring ? Now and again you 
may catch a sentence. “ Yes, fine alf- 
alfa land, and he bought it for a song 
a dozen years ago. If he’s worth a peso 
to-day, he’s worth a million and a 
half!” 

Such remarks are common—and in- 
structive. Mark the difference between 
the new countries and the old! In the 
Argentine financial world no man is 
referred to as possessing so much a 
year. Income goes for nothing here ; 
prosperity is judged by its capital, a 
symptom of a progressive land where 
money is made rapidly, and where all 
work, 

' 

Some Humbler 
Citizens 

Of course there are many in the strect 
whom such matters concern lessdirectly. 
There is the passing soldier, for instance, 
in his pickle-haube and uniform of 
German pattern. Unless he be one of 
Argentina’s more fortunate sons—who 


have to serve their time in common with 
it is unlikely in the extreme 
that his thoughts are straying much be- 
yond the humble frontiers of drill and 
There are the artisans in their 


the rest 


k ve ! 








They are destined no doubt to be consumed, in a neatly bottled 
form, all over the civilised globe. 


blouses and loose trousers ; there is the 
Turk minus his fez, and a stray Sikh or 
two who retain their national garb. 
There are the sellers of newspapers and 
lottery tickets—both equally loud- 
mouthed—and the brazen-throated Nea- 
politan who assists the gramophone in 
calling attention to the place where 
boots are made to shine. There is the 
policeman, too, who stands at each of 
the rectangular street crossings. He, for 
one, has certainly no time for anything 
else but to cope with the contesting 
streams of traffic. 


Live-stock 
and Land 


There is more in Buenos Aires than 
meets the eye. From a broad gateway 
in a crowded street comes an un- 
expected whiff of the country. Just at 
this point that whichis popularly known 
as a farm-yard smell mingles strongly 
with the fumes of petrol. Beyond 
the gateway is a large enclosure, the 
premises of one of the local Tattersalls. 
But it is not only horses which stand 
in waiting here. There are cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and pigs, all of pedigree 
stock, duly entered in stud or flock 
books; anything less aristocratic has 
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no place in a sale in the centre of 
the capital. 

Near by is an auction-room where 
land is being sold, and where the large 
maps hanging on the walls are generously 
squared and painted. We are very 
near to the heart of the country now. 
One can actually hear its beat—in the 
voice of the auctioneer. Among the 
bidders are townsmen and countrymen 
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Printing- House 
Square outdone 


Here in the broad modern Avenue of 
the town, the Avenida de Mayo, is one 
of the capital’s most imposing buildings, 
the home of the great daily paper, La 
Prensa. Decidedly nowhere in the world 
can a newspaper office boast a facade 
such as this. But La Prensa is no 

ordinary publication ; al- 











though a private enter- 
prise, it represents a na- 
tional institution. Within, 
you will find spacious 
lecture-halls, free libraries, 
suites of apartments for 
the reception of distin- 
guished visitors, and con- 
suiting-rooms where doc- 
tors give advice to patients 
entirely without cost— 
except to the Prensa. The 
place, in fact, represents 
one of the marvels of 
modern Buenos Aires. It 
stands as one of the chief 


evidences of the regal 
magnificence with which 


the affairs of the republican 
capital are conducted ! 


Progressiveness and 
Patriotic Pride 

Had you asked the aver- 
age Portefio some dozen or 
score of years ago for his 
opinion of his own city he 
would have given it without 








A CORNER OF THE JOCKEY 
CLUB’S DINING-ROOM: 


Giving some idea of the luxury in which 
the élite of Buenos Aires live. 


cheek by jowl, Italian tenant farmers 
and lesser Argentine agriculturalists. 
The auctioneer is singing a ceaseless 
song —ocho-och-och-och — nueve-ve-ve-ve 
—dtez-ez-ez-ez—with scarcely a pause to 
take breath as the figures mount. For 
the bidding is brisk. Those who have 
no land want it, and those who have 
it want more. The hobby has proved 
a profitable one. 


hesitation. He would have 
told you—Dios! it was 
the finest in the world! 


Should you put the same 
question to a present-day 
inhabitant of the capital— 
which itself is as a giant to the babe 
of twenty years ago—he will answer 
with far less readiness. He will make 
some reasoned comparisons with Lon- 
don and Paris. He is in a position 
to judge now, for does he not fre- 
quent Paris, London, Switzerland, the 
Riviera, and every popular portion 
of Europe when the mood takes him, 
which is frequently enough? He 
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speaks as a cosmopolitan man of the 
world now, thus with a more chastened 
but none the less genuine, pride. 

Indeed, the Porteno has furnished his 
town with everything that a world- 
city can desire. Theatres, boulevards, 
municipal buildings, law courts, uni- 
versity, plazas, parks—everything of 
the kind has been conceived on a 
scale which can rival any other city 
in civilisation. The aeroplane is a 
commonplace object, and the women 
are making tentative inquiries con- 
cerning the suffrage. What more could 
you want ? 


A Humorous Way 
with Road-hogs 


There is no doubt, moreover, that the 
officials—from the intellectual Inten- 
dente himself down to the humblest 
policeman—are very wide awake. Here 
isa perfectly true story of what occurred 
a month or two ago, which is refresh- 
ingly eloquent both of enterprise and 
of a sense of humour. The scene of the 
drama was a small piece of ground in the 
neighbourhood of one of the statues on 
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the road to Palermo. The police regula- 
tion had it that this particular portion 
of the thoroughfare was immune from 
the flying wheels of the automobile. 
But what is sacred to the modern motor- 
car? Everynowand then a driverwould 
dash across the forbidden spot, and dis- 
appear in a flutter and a whirl, laughing 
at the ineffectual attempts of the police 
to put an end to his pranks. 

The officials consulted together, and 
quite privately took some steps on their 
own account. On the day following the 
public had no reason to suppose that 
anything out of the ordinary was in the 
wind ; for asolitary foot policeman was 
stationed at the spot in dispute, who 
wore the usual non-committal and dis- 
interested air of his force. Presently the 
first wild-cat car swerved from the main 
track,and made a dash for the forbidden 
area. No sooner had it entered upon it 
than the wheels slowed in their revolu- 
tions, and in a few yards came to a full 
stop. The officials had plastered the 
spot withan exaggerated species of bird- 
lime overnight ! When the passengers 
endeavoured to alight their footgear 
met with a similar fate to that of the 

















THE GRAND STAND OF THE 
BUENOS AIRES RACE-COURSE: 





Great breeders of blood-horses, the Argentines 
are naturally devoted to the Sport of Kings. 
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wheels. There were, of course, pro- 

tests and indignation ; but these were 

drowned forthwith in the ridicule of the 

public. The police had triumphed. 

Since then the force has pressed into 

its service a number of the speediest 

cars in order to cope with the enthu- 

siasm of the “ road-hog.’ 

This may be a very slight example by 
which to test the atmosphere of Buenos 
Aires, yet it is from such minor hap- 
penings that the larger initiative of the 
city can be judged. It is not only the 
great wealth of the country, but the re- 
straint and common sense of the officials 
which has made Buenos Aires that 
which it is to-day. The town which 
twenty years ago was very little con- 
cerned even with such primary neces- 
sities as drainage, illumination and 
pavement is now the second Latin city 
in the world. Owning a population of a 
million and a half, it is just now the 
greatest magnet of humanity in exist- 
ence, 
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When Paris is 


forgotten 


Question a Porteno concerning the 
future of this capital of his and he will 
shrug his shoulders. “‘Quien sabe? ”’ he 
will reply in his non-committal fashion, 
But he has a very clear idea in his own 
mind, for all that. This new city which 
has risen on the site of the old is a mere 
commercial babe. The ratio of its 
astonishing progress is steadily increas- 
ing. In his heart the Porteno believes 
that this wonderful city of his will end 
by becoming the centre of the Latin 


race throughout the world. In an 


. expansive moment he will tell you so, 


and will add that the march of arts and 
crafts will in their turn follow that of 
commerce. It is a startling theory, this : 
but who shall say he is wrong ? I, for 
one, should be sorry to deny that the 
future of Argentina’s capital is likely to 
prove still more dramatic than its 
immediate past. 


W. H. KoeEBEL. 

















ON THE WAY TO 
VALPARAISO: 


A mountain halt on one of the lines that have 
their terminus in the Argentine capital. 



























[Epitor’s Note 
subject of Labour Unrest ; 
nevally known as Guild Socialism. 
* to abolishing interest and profits, the Guild Socialist would kill the system of wages as 


Kenney on th 
author found in what ts g 


we understand it. 


would share out the income amongst its members. 
eneval product—a vastly different thing.”’ 


a wage 


, he would receive his share of the 
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GUILD SOCIALISM, AND 
ONE OR, TWO OPINIONS 
ABOUT IT. 


We published in our October tssue an able article by Mr. Rowland 


a problem whose ultimate solution the 
“* In addition,” he wrote, 


. . After the taxes and other dues to the State had been paid the Guild 


The workman would not be paid 


The four letters we print below are chosen from a number we have received as criti- 


cisms of Mr. Rowland Kenney’s article, 


judicious balance 


MR. E. B. OSBORN, 
Critic and Contributor to The Morning Post 


EAR SIR, 

I have read Mr. Rowland 

Kenney’s article with much 

interest, but he has not. con- 

vinced me that the “ revolution ”’ 
of which he writes is anything more 
than a evolution which 
is slowly modifying the existing indus- 
trial regime. If he and the other fugle- 
men of socialism would only drop their 
rhetoric and refrain from military meta- 
phors and other picturesque exaggera- 


process of 





and they will serve, we hope, to effect a 
of the’ scales in our readers’ minds. 


tions, they might see the facts as they 
are seen by practical men—a class which 
includes not only those who are called 
capitalists, but also the vast majority of 
wage-earners. In a manner of speaking, 
no doubt, the industrial unrest of the 
last two or three years may be spoken 
of as civil warfare. The Master of Bal- 
lantrae, Stevenson’s subtlest villain, 
asserted that war was merely ultima 
vatio ; that, as such, it could be waged 
as relentlessly in a counting-house as on 
a battle-field. But the assertion was 
but part and parcel of the logomachy 
by which the immoral man seeks to 
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justify his attempt to overgrow the 
moral order. In point of fact the first 
person you meet in the street will tell 
you that the term “war”’ in themilitary 
sense connotes a struggle in which the 
one party is prepared to deprive mem- 
bers of the other of life or liberty in 
order to attain certain ends—and we 
have yet to see a strike in England in 
which either side wishes to proceed to 
such extremities. The talking delegate 
may use bloodthirsty language ; peace- 
ful picketing may degenerate into the 
ungentle laying on of hands ; the hooli- 
gans who cannot be controlled by the 
responsible labour-leaders may throw 
brick-bats and get their heads broken 
in baton-charges. But the strike—in 
England at any rate—is as different 
from actual warfare as, say, a contest 
between boxers under National Sporting 
Club rules is from a duel to the death 
with swords and pistols. 

It is useless as a rule to argue witha 
rhetorician, and I fear that my observa- 
tions will not have the slightest weight 
with the magniloquent Mr. Kenney. 
But, according to my reading of 
economic history, the recent series of 
strikes does not essentially differ, either 
in origin or object, from previous out- 
breaks. These phenomena invariably 
occur when trade is booming; when 
profits have been unusually large and 
the wage-earners have benefited by 
considerable period of steady employ- 
ment. Many of them will then be found 
to have a little money put by and to 
have themselves become capitalists in 
asmall way. (Itis surprising how large 
a proportion of these thrifty workers 
eventually launch out as small shop- 
keepers.) For the rest the campaign- 
chests of the Unions are well filled, the 
weekly dues having been regularly 
paid ; the individual worker’s credit at 
the grocer’s and baker’s and butcher’s 
is good. It is natural enough that 
the intelligent wage-earner should at 
such times take part in a concerted 
effort to get an increased share of the 
profits which, as he sees, are being paid 
out in augmented dividends to his 


unseen masters, those bodies of share- 
holders which now include (I have in 
mind the 


“Oldham Limiteds’”’ more 
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especially) many of his own class, 
At the present moment, no doubt, the 
steep rise in the necessaries of living 
is a cause of widespread discontent. 
This factor is chiefly the result of 
an increased gold-production ; it was 
noticed before in the years following 
the Californian and Australian gold- 
discoveries. But if the motives of the 
average striker be investigated, it will 
be discovered that the desire to be in a 
position to save money—+.e. to become 
himself a capitalist and an owner of 
property—is quite as strong as the wish 
to have more to spend on the weekly 
maintenance of himself and his family. 

I can see no reason for believing that 
the working-classes in this country 
are more in favour of the abolition of 
private property (which is the common 
corner-stone of every system of social- 
ism) than was the case twenty or forty 
years ago. The very movements which 
many professed socialists welcome as 
helpful to the socialistic propaganda 
are, in point of fact, proofs of a reaction 
against the dreadful ideal of a State 
that should own everything and, as a 
consequence, would own everybody. 
Syndicalism, for example, is obviously 
anti-socialistic, since it sees, in the 
permanent organisation of a govern- 
ment such as that of the French Re- 
public, a faint adumbration of the 
colossal tyranny of the Socialistic State. 
The intelligent working-man—a very 
different person from the literary “‘intel- 
lectual,’’ who would sooner compile an 
epigram than face a fact of human 
nature—is beginning to see that bureau- 
cracy is the enemy ; that his liberty is 
limited by the horde of officials given 
authority over him by statutes such as 
the National Insurance Act; that it 
would be nothing more than a word, 
signifying slavery on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle, if the State owned and 
managed every industry through a 
bureaucracy which would be millions 
numerous, of 


strong—much more ‘ 
course, than the existing industrial 


leadership and forces of management, 
since no official ever works as efficiently 
as a man of affairs under the spur of 
legitimate self-interest. To-day he can 
wrest an advantage from his employers 
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by means of a strike. But how could a 
strike be successful against that omni- 
potent and ubiquitous master, the 
Socialistic State? In theory he could 
say L’état, c’est mot. In practice the 
State would flatten him out. 

Mr. Kenney’s guild socialism is the 
latest plan for securing the abolition of 
private property without falling under 
the depotism of a Juggernaut-like 
bureaucracy. Each industry is to absorb 
into itself, as paid officials, the capita- 
lists and the managers who at present 
control it. Thesocialistic bureaucracy is 
to be cut up into pieces, each piece being 
incorporated in a so-called ‘‘ Guild ”’ in 
which the least skilful worker would 
have as much authority as the chief 
controlling intelligence. The hands, being 
in an overflowing majority, wouldalways 
outvote the brains when a difference of 
opinion arose. A factory run on those 
lines would be an entertaining spectacle. 
Any business man can tell you what 
would happen. But it is useless arguing 
with those “ intellectuals’’ who wish to 
abolish the stimulus of ownership and 
yet have nothing to put in its place—- 
unless it be the devotion to an ‘ism 
which every ‘ist defines in a different 
way. Fortunately the task of amending 
the existing industrial régime rests 


with the real workers, those who labour 
and those who use stored-up labour (2.e. 
capital) and, except on rare occasions, 
amicably 


co-operate enough in the 
day’s work. 


E. B. OsBorn. 








SIR WILLIAM HESKETH LEVER, 


Capitalist and Manufacturer 


THORNTON MANOR, 
THORNTON HouGu, 
CHESHIRE, 
D®48 SIR, 
It would seem to me that the 
writer of this article rather tends to ex- 
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aggerate the position created by strikes. 
It always seems to me that each of us 
practically every day of ourlivesindulges 
in the luxury of a strike or a lock-out, 
and so equally do our wives. Every 
time we decline to purchase commodi- 
ties or stocks and shares at the price 
asked we are creating a miniature lock- 
out, and everytime the seller declines to 
sell at the price we are willing to pay he 
is creating a miniature strike. In the 
same way, every time ladies go into a 
grocer’s or draper’s shop, and refuse to 
buy at the price asked, they are creating 
a lock-out, and the tradesman, if he 
refuses to accept the price offered, is 
going on strike. 

It seems to me the only way in which 
bargaining can be done, whether for 
labour or commodities, is by the exercise 
of the option to refuse to labour if the 
wage is insufficient, or refuse to buy if 
the price asked is too much. 

As to Trades Unionism, my own feeling 
is that the forces of labour require to be 
organised just as much as the forces that 
employ labour, and I know of no more 
selfish and unreasonable trades unions 
than thoseamongst combined capitalists, 
or barristers or lawyers or doctors. 

For myself I rejoice in labour unrest. 
I think it would be the best thing that 
can happen to this country or to any 
country that the wealth produced 
should be shared in proportion to the 
ability to produce amongst all pro- 
ducers, and that the idle wealthy rich 
should be compelled to become workers 
and producers. 

I am not a Socialist. I believe that 
Socialistic methods are entirely wrong, 
but I believe that narrow, selfish greed, 
“each for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost,’”’ can be equally wrong, 
if not more so, and a greater disaster to 
the prosperity and happiness of the 
country. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. LEVER. 
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MR. G. J. WARDLE, 


Editor of The Railway Review and a keen student 
of Social Questions 


RoapD, 
W.C. 


312, GRay’s INN 
LONDON, 


D*®2 518; 

- 1am obliged for yours for- 
warding me copy of Mr. Rowland 
Kenney’s article, which is exceedingly 
interesting. I think he exaggerates the 
influence which the military analogy has 
upon the mindsof the organised workers, 
though it has undoubtedly grown in 
strength during the past two years. I 
am also of opinion that both Syndicalism 
and what he calls Guild Socialism have 
little or no influence upon Trade Union 
policy at present. In both cases the 
difficulty is the same—how are they to 
be brought about ? The mere growth 
of the Unions will not do it, and it will 
be some time before anything approach- 
ing a “‘ monopoly’ of Labour in any 


industry can be achieved. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEO. J. 


WARDLE. 








MR. J. W. URWIN, 


Secretary of the Anti-Socialist Union of Great Britain 


VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


58 & 60, 


D8 SiR, 

The proposal which Mr. 
Kenney puts forward has, of course, 
been before the public a considerable 
time, and has, perhaps, attained added 
prominence during the past two years. 
May I deal first of all with certain 
minor inaccuracies in Mr. Kenney’s 
article, and secondly, with the, to my 
mind, mistaken conclusions which he 


reaches. 
(1) Mr. Kenney declares that England 
is continually in a state of civil war. 
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This seems to me rather a lurid state- 
ment, which can only be justified by 
accepting the unusual industrial dis- 
turbances of Ig1I and 1912 as part of 
the nation’s normal life. If this is done 
and Mr. Kenney’s view is supported, all 
progress industrial, social and political 

must necessarily be described as civil 
war. Though I can see Mr. Kenney’s 
point, I deprecate the use of such exag- 
gerated language in an article which 
purports to be a moderate discussion of 
the present industrial position in this 
country. 

(2) Mr. Kenney states that ‘“ Na- 
tionalisation was their [the Socialists’ 
ultimate aim, but they had a stepping- 
stone to that.’’ May I point out that 
Socialists of every shade of conviction 
declare that nationalisation of indus- 
tries is a stepping-stone to socialisation. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., declared this in 


the House of Commons; Mr. H. H. 
Schloesser and Mr. Emil Davies have 
recently declared it in The Labour 
Lead Vv. 

(3) Mr. Kenney’s description of the 


rise and fallof the Labour Partyis terse, 
but, it seems to me, misses the real 
point. The period when the Labour 
Party best represented the interests of 
the workers, andshowed greatest promise 
of useful accomplishment, was in the 
first years of its existence, before it 
pledged itself to Socialism, and when its 
voting power in the House of Commons 
was a negligible quantity to a Govern- 
ment which had a large independent 
majority. The Labour Party now pos- 
sesses the power toinfluence theGovern- 
ment by its votes and to turn the course 
of legislation where it will; but its 
pledge to Socialism renders it utterly 
impervious to the practical wants of the 
workers, in a wild advocacy of impos- 
sible proposals ; while it fails to use its 
power in the Commons to any advan- 
tage, or to retain a shred of its inde- 
pendence, either in the Lobbies or in 
the Constituencies. The adoption of 
Socialism as an aim has wholly demora- 
lised it. 

(4) Mr. Kenney declares that ortho- 
dox Socialists, anti-Socialist Reformers 
and Syndicalists are all aiming at the 
same goal-—‘‘ the wresting the bulk 
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of the wealth from the minority of the 
nation and distributing it more evenly 
among all,’’ and he gives instances to 
prove this. May I point out that Social- 
ism is asystem of government, political, 
economic, social and moral, of which a 
redistribution of -national wealth (or 
the equal distribution of it) is merely an 
incident. Socialism no doubt also in- 
cludes better housing, shorter hours, 
and other benefits for the labouring 
classes. In all of these aims Socialists 
hold common ground with Social Re- 
formers. But to describe Socialism as a 
method isincorrect. Themethodadopted 
by Socialism must be, as Mr. Philip 
Snowden, M.P., has declared, either 
confiscation, or expropriation of the 
private owner by taxation. 

(5) I have yet to learn of a railway 
director who has proposed the nationali- 
sation of railways. I know some share- 
holders who, despairing because of the 
precarious financial position to which 
agitators have brought certain railway 
systems, would be glad to have the 
State step inand takeover thesesystems 
and guarantee the shareholders a tixed 
rate of interest. This is purely indi- 
vidual panic and has no reference what- 
ever to the interests of shippers, railway 
employees or the public. 

(6) Mr. Kenney refers to the Postal 
Service—which, by the way, is not 
owned by Parliament, but is owned by 
the public and operated by a Govern- 
ment Department under Parliamentary 
control. The evidence of Sir J. Henni- 
ker Heaton does not support Mr. Ken- 
ney’s statement that private enterprise 
could not deliver our letters, parcels and 
telegrams so expeditiously and so 
cheaply as the State does. Sir J. Hen- 
niker Heaton, when in the House of 
Commons, declared that the carriage of 


letters within the United Kingdom 
could be made to pay a handsome 


revenue at a farthing a time. The Post 
Office does carry letters to-day at 3d. 
a time, which proves that this rate pays 
and that Id. postage is an overcharge 
made upon the public in order to get 
revenue for the Exchequer. The state- 
ments of other responsible Ministers 
and Members of Parliament amply 
justify the conclusion that under private 
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enterprise penny postage—so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned—could 
become halfpenny postage and still leave 
a handsome surplus. As regards tele- 
graphs: At the time when these were 
taken out of private hands by the Post 
Office they were paying 6 per cent. 
To-day they lose nearly £1,000,000 a 
year, or, as Mr. Herbert Samuel ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons on 
April 24 last, “‘ for every {1 of revenue 
we receive we arespending 26s.’”’ I do 
not know whether Mr. Kenney con- 
siders this sound business, but it does 
not appeal to me as such. 

(7) Mr. Kenney declares that three 
out of four of the great Railwaymen’s 
Unions that took part in the national 
strike of IgI1I are now fused in the 
National Union of Railwaymen. This 
is technically true, as the Railway 
Clerks’ Union did not actually join in 
the Railway Strike of Ig11, but his 
statement suggests a unity in the rail- 
way world which is far from existing. 
For two of the largest Railway Unions, 
the Clerks’ and the Locomotive En- 
gineers’ and Firemen’s, have not joined 
the National Union. 

As regards matters of principle, there 
are two directions in which I must 
criticise Mr. Kenney’s article. 

(1) His statements with regard to the 
National Income are open to consider- 
able objection. It seems to me un- 
fortunate that he has in this important 
part of his article lent himself to the 
extreme Socialist view. In the first 
place, he has adopted the long-exploded 
Marxian theory that the term “ workers”’ 
onlyincludemanual workers. Andhehas 
taken the extreme Socialist view as to 
the dimensions of the National Income. 
Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., the Liberal 
statistician, has estimated the National 
Income at £1,844,000,000, of which he 
gives the manual workers {935,000,000 
and -mental and other workers 
£275,000,000, oratotalof £1,210,000,000, 
This is somewhat less than two-thirds 
of the whole. 

The Fabian Society, in its Tracts 
Nos. 5 and 7, estimates the National 
Income at £1,920,000,000, of which it 
gives the mental and manual workers 
£1,220,000,000, or about two-thirds of 
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the total. It apportions the National 
Income as follows: 
£ 

Manual labour 730,000,000 
Salaries and _ profits 

of business 
Interest . 
Rent. 


490,000,000 
390,000,000 
310,000,000 


£1,920,000,000 


The apportionment of £1,220,000,000 
to the workers is not complete, since it 
does not take account of the {51,000,000 
which they annually receive in rent and 
interest. Nor does it make any adjust- 
ment in respect of the {200,000,000 
interest (out of the £390,000,000) which 
comes annually from foreign invest- 
ments and should, therefore, be con- 
sidered on an entirely different basis 
from the income produced in the coun- 
try. This foreign interest is the reward 
of the Capitalist’s foresight, abstinence 
and enterprise. The workers of the 
United Kingdom surely have no claim 
to a share of it. If anybody is entitled 
to a portion of it the workers in the 
country producing it would be the only 
ones who could make such a claim. As 
a matter of fact, the figures of compe- 
tent authorities go to prove that the 
workers of the country receive at the 
very lowest estimate {1,420,000,000 of 
the total National Income. 

(2) The idea that Guild Socialism 
could be applied to a highly complicated 
modern Stateisuntenable. Themedizval 
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Guilds were protective and applied 
to incipient industries which were 
troubled with very little competition 
from abroad. They formed an aristo- 
cracy of industry—Mr. Kenney has ad- 
mitted that they eliminated the incom- 
petent and unreliable worker. Anyone 
who studies the history of the English 
Guilds knows that they were close cor- 
porations and in no sense democratic, 
The fact that they were superseded and 
destroyed in the march of progress 
would seem to indicate that they had 
outgrown their usefulness. Certainly it 
would be impracticable to establish 
Guild Socialism in England where 
Capital is fluid and international in 
character, and where foreign competi- 
tion is sosevere. Under modern condi- 
tions, if, as Mr. Kenney suggests, the 
Capitalist were eliminated by the opera- 
tion of the Guild, it would be impossible 
to continue industry at all. Finally, the 
Guild would, if its operation was effici- 
ently to control the particular industry 
to which it applied, convert it into an 
autocratic and_highly-concentrated 
body which the leaders of the mob 
would inevitably attack. Certainly it 
would hold out no hope of improvement 
to the unfortunate or inefficient in the 
country, from whom industrial unrest 
principally emanates, and whose condi- 
tion is the problem which reformers of 
all political parties are called upon to 
solve. 


Yours faithfully, 
JAMEs W. URWIN. 
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T is by no means rare 
for a play to be 











“made” by one 
scene, but I re- 
mem - 

ber 


no more striking ex- 
ample of such making 
than in The Real 
Thing at the Garrick 
Theatre. In front of 
this ‘‘ big’ scene there 
was nothing worth talk- k 
ing about, and after it there © 
was an equal absence of matters 
of importance. A play lasting 
about two hours was saved by 
an episode lasting twenty “ 
minutes. Deduct, there- 
fore, the time occupied 
by the entr’actes, 
and how much did 
you get for your 
half-guinea stall? The 
interesting point, however, is that one 
nevertheless did not begrudge the half- 
guinea. Do not smile—I am perfectly 
well aware that I did not pay for myseat, 
but I am, I hope, sufficiently able to 
judge of the feelings of others; and The 
Real Thing sent everybody away satisfied. 
It would have been nothing except 
for the acting. Without Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth and Miss Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry it would have seemed silly or 
dull. With them it was neither. Mr. 
Aynesworth is a finished and accom- 
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MISS DORMA LEIGH—One of 
the moving pictures (so to speak) i in 


plished actor, 


a RT em “The Girl on the Film” at the 
his art isallied Gaiety. 
to a charm- 
ing personality on the stage. Miss 


Neilson-Terry is not yet a “ finished ”’ 
actress—how could she be when she has 
really only just begun ? But she, too, 
has great charm; and she has an in- 
tuitive feeling for the stage and for 
drama—consequently, although one 
felt that an artist of greater age could, 
perhaps, have done more with the char- 
acter and with the episode, one felt 
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A huge success after his feigned 
demise—MR. HENRY AINSLEY in 
““The Great Adventure.” 


also that 
** finish ’’ 

only comes 
with years and that youth has a great at- 
traction of its own. If Miss Neilson- 
Terry had not been the daughter of her 
father and mother, she would have spent 
a few years in the provinces learning ; as 
itis, the West End of London, the Mecca 
of English theatricals, has the rare 
experience of watching a young actress 
“ growing up ”’ and trying her strength, 
not on the country “‘ dog,’”’ but on the 
sophisticated playgoer of the centre of 
the Metropolis. 


‘* THE REAL THING ’’—-TOO POIGNANTLY 
REALISED 


MR. AYNESWORTH was able to 
show us deep feeling under a most 
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pleasant badin- 
age; he gave 
us real comedy. 
Miss  Neilson- 
Terry touched 
the dramatic note 
too strongly for pure 
comedy. There was no 


persiflage, no toying 
with reality; it was 
reality with her. It 


seemed as though we 
were watching possible 
things, even probable 


things—-and this of 
course we were not 


doing in The Real Thing, 


which, in its English dress, “" 
whatever it may have been in 

the French original, was a farce mas- 
querading as something higher. 


So the 


























graceful angu- 
larity of youth 
the freshness of 
girlhood, the 
gauche natural- 
ness of the actress 
turned the central in- 
cident of the piece at 
the Garrick from in- 
tentional make-believe 
into unintentional ac- 
tuality. 


How A FRENCH PLAY 
Is ‘‘ ENGLISHED,’’ LESS 
FRANK AND A LITTLE 
er LESS FUNNY 


“ BERG-OP-ZOOM,’ the title 
of the French play by Guitry, was the 
name of an impregnable fortress. The 


THEATRE 





A patrician lady of Rome—MISS 
LILLAH McCARTHY in “ Andro- 
cles and the Lion” at the St. James’s. 


fortress in 
this case is 
the heart 
of a woman, which proves, however, 
no more impregnable than Adrianople, 
though it had a similar reputation for 
inviolability. The situation was natur- 
ally much more pregnant of impudent 
humour in the French than in the 
English. But inthe English it was suffi- 
ciently funny. One need not, at this 
time of day, go into details, but to 
illustrate the point I will adumbrate the 
essentials of the scene. A married 
woman whose reputation for propriety 
is of the very highest, innocently visits 
the bachelor who adores her, in his 
rooms. Her husband is unkind, un- 
faithful and a fool. The _ bachelor 
makes ardent, but discreet love to her. 
There is a huge calendar on the wall, and 
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Zuleika, the wife of Potiphar— 





ELLIOTT. 
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MISS MAXINE 
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QE. he turns its 

=" of. leaves one by 


>" one. To-day is 
such-and-sucha 
23. date, he says. He 
~-” turns the leaves rapidly. 

By such-and-such a date 
I shall chastely salute your 
ear. He turns over more 
leaves. By such-and-such a 


5 date I shall kiss your lips. 
He turns over more leaves. By 
| {|  such-andesuch a date you will 











completely surrender. She is 
furious, indignant, haughty, 
amused. But, gradually, step 
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by step, his wooing succeeds and finally 
we see her, in his arms, tearing down 
the leaves of the calendar until the 
date is reached that he has given for 
the surrender. 

BUT LAUGHABLE 


DILUTED, STILL 


IN THE FRENCH, of course, this was 
violently improper—and therefore the 
more convincingly comical ; because it 
meant that the time had already arrived 
—at this, their first meeting. In the 
English it was only a symbol, a pro- 
phecy, for they go no farther than the 
kiss, and they determine to wait until 
she can divorce her husband. Watered 
down as it was, however, it remained an 
excellent and very amusing conceit, and 
it came as the climax of a most piquant, 
original and captivating duologue, in 


MISS VIVIEN VIVIEN, who plays charmingly as the chief of Zuleika’s 
waiting-women in ‘‘Joseph and His Brethren.” 
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which it was delightful to watch the 
flexibility, the resource, the nuances 
of Mr. Aynesworth’s art, its delicacy 
and its skill; just as it was charming 
to watch the immature but fascinating 
personality of Miss Neilson - Terry 
making the affair more real than it 
ought to have been by her sincerity and 
her girlish absence of diablerie. Miss 
Dorothy Minto played with delightful 
“cheek” the part of a Paris gamine. 


BREAKING NEw GROUND—A BIBLICAL 
DRAMA SPLENDIDLY STAGED 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN at 
His Majesty’s marked a new era in 
the history of our stage, and marked 
it most worthily. The Scriptures for 
the first time had given a story and its 
people to a public performance in a 





he Real Thing.” 


THEATRE 


MISS PHYLLIS MERSO. Tey, who acts with great earnestness in 
oe 


great English ; 
theatre, and 

there was 

nothing in the 
event, from first 


to last, to make us 
sorry that the innovation 
had come. Itwas an ex 
quisite composition of simple 
drama, esthetic magnificence 
and considered perspective. 
Imagination was stimulated, 
the eye was entranced. Mr. 
Percy Macquoid’s reproduction 
of ancient Egypt was probably 
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more perfectly beautiful 


than was ancient 
Egypt itself, for 
even then and 
there there 
was probably 
some jarring 
note, while at 
His Majesty’s 
there was none. 
Mr. Macquoid, 
[ may remind 


you, was responsible for the 
archeology and the costumes 


of the production. 


A SPECTACULAR 
HISTRIONIC. SUCCESS 
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So, as I say, the blending of 
drama with decoration into 
a symmetrical whole was 
such that the latter, 
imposing as it was, 

- illuminated and 


A in 
aN: no way obscured the 
? throb and _ passion 
SP of the play. Mr. 


~\ Percy Macquoid, 


\ the arch-archeo. 
, logist with an 


imagination, and 
Mr. Harker, who 
designed and 
painted the won- 
derfulscenes, seem 
to have been mar- 
' vellously en rap- 


WHAT WAS the out- port with the 
standing impression left author. Mr. Louis 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker’s r N. Parker brought 


play and Sir Herbert 
Tree’s representation of 
it? difficult to 
say, where all was so 
impressive. Was it 
the Jacob of Sir Herbert 
himself, or that aston- 
ishing black chamber 


is 


of Potiphar’s wife? Was 


it histrionic or decora- 
tive ? Perhaps the 
greatest compliment 
that one can pay to 
the production is to 
say that the more 
one thinks, the less 
one is able to discover 
any one moment, any 
one item, which stood 
out and dwarfed the 
rest. 


for that matter; 


not a case of a “ star ”’ 
part for the actor- 
manager and the rest 
nowhere. Jacob was 
quite a small, although 
a dominating character. 


The interdependence 

of the play and picture was 
very nearly perfect, and it | 
was not a case of being 
unable to see the wood for 
the trees—or for the Tree, 
this 
time, assuredly, it was 































a tremendous pageant 
to the stage without 
dwarfing the action and 

spirit of his work, 


ys. 


VERY CLOSE TO THE 
ORIGINAL 


THE STORY was direct, 
cohesive and moved almost 
undeviatingly to a 
climax. There was hardly 
anything in it for which 

Genesis does not give war- 
rant. I do not go quite 
so far as Sir Herbert Tree 
in believing that the story, were 
the characters given other 

{/ names, or were it an original 

story, would have had any- 
thing like the same appeal or 
thesame dramatic value. It 

did not stand quite upon the 
same artistic plane as a fine 

work which comes fresh 
and new and self-con- 

tained from the brain 
of a creative artist— 
for, tomy mind, some 
part of its claim upon 
our imagination was 


extrinsic to the 

8. MISS DOROTHY MINTO satre and it be- 

: oo — Delightfully pert in “The the itre an oa 
Real Thing” at the Garrick longed to that 


Theatre. 
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class of drama which is illustrative 
rather than creative. The glamour of 
the Scriptures was by no means the 
least part of its glamour. Take away 
the authority and the associations of 
the Old Testament and a very con- 
siderable part of the impressiveness, 
even the interest, of Joseph and His 
Brethren would have disappeared. 


WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF ART 


THIS DOES alter the degree of the 
claim of the play to be a play resting 
upon its own foundations for its artistic 
success. Its foundations were some- 
thing apart from itself and its artist 
builder. But, granted that, it remained 
a superlatively excellent example of 
the historical drama. The figures of 
seven hundred odd years before Christ 
were given breath and motion, actuality 
and life. The motives which impelled 
them; the actions which sprang from 
those motives, were comprehensible and 
convincing. They were real men and 
women, these people of oldEgypt. There 
was nothing nebulous or indefinite about 
them. That was the author’s triumph. 
One could so easily have failed, have 
presented a blurred picture or merely 
succeeded in showing us something 
through a glass, darkly. But at His 


Majesty’s it was all clear-cut and 
illuminative. 
How THE PLAYERS HELPED THE 


PAGEANT-MASTER 


SCENE BY SCENE the epic was re- 
corded, welded together by a masterly 
skill and a fine appreciation. Mr. 
Parker would be the first to admit the 
claims of the interpreters, both histrionic 
and pictorial, to a large share in the 
effect obtained. What he did for the 
Bible story, they did for him. They 
helped him vastly in expressing himself 
as he, by the power of his art, gave form 
and movement to the story of Genesis. 
Sir Herbert Tree has never been more 
Impressive or pathetic, more resonant 
and simple than as Jacob. Not only in 
outward seeming, but spiritually and 
mentally he brought the Patriarch 
before us. The Joseph of Mr. George 
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Relph was Joseph as most of us 
imagined him. There was something 
aloof and unearthly in the youth up- 
lifted by a supreme faith. Miss Maxine 
Elliott looked as Zuleika, Potiphar’s 
wife, might have looked—a woman 
supremely beautiful and voluptuous. 
Miss Ellictt has not quite the tem- 
perament to give to the character all 
the languorous tigrishness of the im- 
placable sensualist, not quite the 
passion, not quite the abandonment— 
but I know no actress, not of Latin 
extraction, who could have give us 
more colour without adding mere vio- 
lence. The Reuben of Mr. Philip 
Merivale, the Simeon of Mr. Saintsbury 
were only the best of the band of 
brothers, the portrayers of which, 
hardly less than the author, gave them 
a splendid diversity and individuality. 
The Potiphar of Mr. Owen Roughwood 
was another admirable performance. 
Miss Jessie Winter, as Asenath, the 
High Priest’s daughter, beloved by 
Joseph, acted very girlishly and 
virginally, and as Tamai, the chief of 
Zuleika’s waiting-women, Miss Vivien 
Vivien acted with a winsome tenderness 
and pathos. 

A fine, strenuous drama, a series of 
exquisite pictures, and an interpreta- 
tion of rare and splendid spirit com- 
bined to make Joseph and His Brethren 
a very remarkable achievement. 


A ConTRAST TO His MAJESTY’S: THE 
BUFFOONERY OF SHAW 


SOME PEOPLE there are who are 
geniuses, and therefore may be par- 
doned a little madness. Some geniuses 
are very fond of money and turn out 
‘“potboilers ’’ to make it easily and 
quickly and in large quantities. When 
the little madness is allied to lofty aims 
and a disregard for money, their work, 
though it may anger or distress us some- 
times, is always welcome, and very 
much ‘“ worth while.” When it is 
allied to potboiling it can only make us 
grieve. Did Mr. Bernard Shaw really 
consider Androcles and the Lion worthy 
in any sense—of himself, of the Drama, 
of the public? Surely not. But it 
was very easy, and he has a great vogue 
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just now. If his vogue relied upon such 
work as Androcles and the Lion it would 
be very transient. Fortunately, it 
rests on much higher things than this 
foolish, brilliant, clown-like, exaspera- 
ting “ play.”’ Vulgar irreverence and 
poetic beauty were inextricably mixed. 
I do not envy Mr. Shaw the frame of 
mind in which he wrote his piece for the 
St. James’s. Even the biggest men 
dare not descend below a certain depth 
without becoming besmirched. One 
really has to ask: For what reason 
could so big a man write so small a 
thing except for the fees which accrue ? 
Nothing else worth having can accrue 
to him because of it—not honour, or the 
praise of the thoughtful, or the smile of 
the intelligent, although the cackle of 
the vulgar may be aroused by the foolish 
inversions, the impudent irreverence, 
the pantomime tricks. The Censors, 
for some inexplicable reason—except 
that reason be fear and a dread of 
another conflict with Mr. Shaw and his 
coadjutors—permitted references to 
Christ by name in a play containing a 
pantomime lion dancing something 
which was ragtime or nothing. Martyr- 
dom was held up to ridicule; all the 
things which have mattered in the 
history of the world, all the fine things, 
all the great things—all the things which 
mean nothing to Mr. Shaw—were used 
as pegs for banal japes. If he were a 
lesser man it would matter very little ; 
as it is, it matters much. 


FINE ACTING IN A FEEBLE CAUSE 


EXCELLENT ACTING could not lift 
this play. Miss Lillah McCarthy, as a 
patrician Christian, spoke splendidly 
the things she had to speak, and some 
of them were very beautiful—jewels in 
a toad’s head. Whether they were 
beautiful or cryptic or merely futile, 
she spoke them beautifully and with 
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dignity. She made a radiant figure 
among a crowd of caricatures. One of 
the cryptic things she had to say was 
that she was not dying for “ stories and 
fables ’’—that is, the Christian belief— 
but for an Omnipotent God, who, ac- 
cording to another character, had not 
yet arrived. Even this she gave a 
beauty outside itself, independent of 
the author. And when Mr. Shaw gave 
her something really fine to say, some- 
thing which, besides sounding fine, 
meant something, Miss McCarthy seized 
the moment and made it wonderful. 
Mr. O. P. Heggie, as Androcles, was 
genuinely droll; and the Lion of Mr. 
Sillward was better than anything of 
the kind we have seen even at Drury 
Lane. : 


A CHARMING FANTASY FOR PRELUDE 


MR.GRANVILLE BARKER and Miss 
McCarthy, under whose temporary 
management the St. James’s is, were 
much happier in their choice of the 
other half of their first programme at 
this house. The Harlequinade, by Mr. 
Dion Clayton Calthrop and Mr. Barker, 
was genuine fantasy, full of prettiness, 
ingenuity and imagination, albeit some- 
times it seemed to be straining after 
effect. Upon a stage within a stage, 
the history of Harlequin, Clown, Panta- 
loon and Columbine was shown to us 
through little plays depicting them in 
several centuries. Miss Cathleen Nes- 
bitt told us all about it from the stage 
in the most fascinating and apparently 
spontaneous manner—the spontaneity 
being of course an example of skilful 
histrionism: and Mr. Arthur Whitby, 
as Miss Alice Whistler’s uncle, was 
extremely droll. The Harlequinade was 
a very dainty and alluring affair, charm- 
ingly rendered by Miss Sheila Hayes as 
Columbine, Mr. Leon Quartermaine and 
the other members of the cast. 


BoyLeE LAWRENCE. 
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ARD CASE barked. 
The Cattle King, 
who was tacking a 
cold shoe on to War- 
rigal’s near hind, 
looked up and 
wanted to bark too. 
“Strangers!” he 
said disgustedly—“ the place is gettin’ 
overcivilised. Yeh can’t get anywhere 
but people come along.” He went on 
shoeing as though the first visitors to 
Dead Finish run had not yet arrived. 
But in the one glance he had bestowed 
upon the newcomers he recognised that 
there were two men and a woman with 
several packhorses. A woman, mark 
you !—there had never been a white 
woman within two hundred miles of this 
farthest back place before. 














DA Complete Short Story 


The cavalcade had halted a hundred 
yards from the little hut which formed 
the homestead, and one of the men rode 
forward, ‘‘ Good-day,” he said. 

Barclay clinched the last nail ere 
looking up, then straightening his back 
he faced his first visitor. His hawklike 
penetrating eye might have withered a 
less composed young man than the one 
who confronted him. 

The newcomer was talland handsome, 
fair, and probably little more than twen- 
ty-one years of age. He was evidently 
not a native of the country, for he was 
uncomfortably hot-looking, he was 
dusty from his long ride, and Barclay 
eyed with disfavour the “ baggified ” 
breeches and “‘ dawg stiffeners’ (leg- 
gings) invariably associated with the 
new-chum. Even Warrigal snorted and 
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ran back. At his belt the youth wore 
a dangerous-looking sheath-knife and a 
repeating pistol extremely modern and 
dangerous too—the sort of thing not 
considered quite good form in the back- 
country, where Webley, Colt and Win- 
chester were still in full bloom. 

As Barclay made no comment, the 
stranger produced a visiting card. 

The Cattle King read it, and hisdeadly 
and disgusted stare scrutinised the other 
again. He handed back the card in 
silence. 

Lord Richard de Winton-Villiers lit a 
cigarette, ‘‘ Any objection to my camp- 
ing a day or two here ?—I believe this is 
the only good water for some way.” 

“Yeh best hobble-out yeh hides on 
that curly-grass flat,’’ drawled the 
Cattle King, pointing—‘ they look as if 
they wanted some tucker,’ and he 
turned to run the horserasp round the 
fresh-shod hoof. 

“ Thanks awfully,” said Lord Rich- 
ard, and rode back to his friends. 

Barclay presently glanced up at the 
sun—no, it was no good riding out again 
before lunch, so he sat on a stump and 
cut up a fresh fill for his pipe, watching 
the new chums pitch their camp, until a 
black jin called out “‘ Yack-t !—tucker !”’ 
and he went in to wrestle with the salt 
meat and damper. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
he was riding home again, when, emerg- 
ing from the mulga, his quick eye caught 
the glint of a glass bottle over in the 
strangers’ camp. 

The lord and the lady were sitting 
together laughing and chatting in a very 
friendly way with much animation and 
action, which savoured slightly of the 
theatre, while the other man was mon- 
keying with an apparatus he had set up 
a few yards distant. Barclay turned his 
horse towards their camp, his hoofbeats 
were muffled by the tufty yellow grass, 
and he was screened by a clump of 
garara bushes, so that his approach was 
not noticed. 

Then he saw Lord Richard hold up a 
bottle and call to one of the station 
blacks. The native came running, but 
ere his hand reached the bottle there 
was a terrific report—the bottle was 
smashed to bits and the whisky it had 
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contained was spilled on the ground and 
splashed all over Lord Richard. He 
sprang to his feet, and the girl faced 
round with a cry of alarm. The horse- 
man glowered down at them angrily ; in 
his hand was his stockwhip; a single 
mighty blow of the deadly lash had 
shattered the bottle to atoms. 

Before the astonished pair could 
speak he had quit his saddle like a flash, 
dived to a case and produced five more 
bottles. “‘ Here, hold ’em out, Jacky!” 
he said to the black fellow, and in five 
more tremendous blows with the tip of 
his supple thong these bottles suffered a 
like fate with the first. : 

Lord Richard, now as furious as Bar- 
clay, saw what he took to be the butt of 
a revolver protruding from the latter’s 
hip-pocket—in reality it was the end 
of a large fig of black tobacco—and 
thought he had better be prepared for 
this maniac. He pulled his own 
new-fangled pistol threateningly; but 
scarce had he done so than with a 
lightning-like movement the long kan- 
garoo-hide thong hissed out again, and 
wrapped round the weapon, snatching it 
from his fingers. It flew high into the 
air across the intervening twenty-five 
feet, and Barclay caught it deftly with 
his left hand. 

The noble lord stood there a moment 
with his mouth open—amazed, then un- 
armed he rushed at Barclay. Out flew 
the thong once more—it caught him 
round both ankles, and in another 
second he was being dragged along the 
ground on his back. 

“T’ll teach yeh to bring liquor on 
teh my run, young fellah!”’ snarled 
Barclay. 

The lady, at first as dumbfounded as 
her companion, now burst out into peals 
of laughter. ‘‘ That’s the most lovely 
thing I ever saw!”’ she cried delightedly. 
“Oh, Bobby, did you get it ?”’ 

‘“‘ T wouldn’t have missed it for all the 
tea in China! ”’ replied a voice from a 
little way off—‘‘ Didn’t I always say un- 
rehearsed effects are the best ?—It’s the 
finest bit of natural stuff ever filmed.” 

The Cattle King swung round to the 
speaker—he was a young man, turning 
the handle of a cinematograph camera. 

Barclay advanced threateningly, hav- 
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ing disengaged his thong from the legs 
of the winded lord. But “ Bobby ”’ was 
taking no risks—leaving his machine 
he retired modestly into a neighbour- 
ing thicket. 

The cattleman snorted and strode off 
to his hut, whither his horse had pre- 
ceded him. 

He was plaiting a greenhide rope 
when, an hour later, Lord Richard 
approached. ‘I say, Mr. Barclay,”’ 
began the young man, “I’m awfully 
sorry, and I want to apologise. I did 
not intend to break through any of your 
rules, I assure you.” 

Barclay regarded him sternly, but 
when he spoke his voice was surprisingly 
kind: ‘ That’s all right, young fellah 
—don’t say any more about it; but 
just suppose a stockman who hasn’t 
seen liquor for a couple of years got 
ahold of one of those bottles—he’d be 
affected pretty quick, and likely as not 
he’d stray off into the scrub and perish. 
Then again, supposin’ the natives got 
hold of your whisky when you were 
asleep—they’ve never tasted anything 
like that, an’ it’d make ’em feel a bit 
high-strung, an’ out of pure good spirits, 
without meanin’ teh be unkind in any 
way, you an’ I’d be liable teh get 
speared-up before we couid throw off 
our blankets.—See ? ”’ 

“Yes,” frankly admitted the boy— 
“T’m jolly glad you stopped me in time. 
I’d never have thought of that. My 
business— —”’ 

‘I don’t care a darn what yeh busi- 
ness is,” put in the Cattle King; 
“‘ other people’s business has nothin’ teh 
do with me so long ’s they let me ‘lone, 
an’ don’t interfere with my cattle or my 
stockmen or my niggers.”’ 

“Well,” said the other, undaunted, 
“T’d like to tell you about it, if you 
don’t mind—may I ? ” 

Barclay nodded ; stooping forward to 
choose a red coal from the camp fire, 
he took it between thumb and fore- 
finger indolently and placed it on his 
pipe, wiping his ashy fingers on his hat- 
brim. ‘‘ Goahead,” he said, “ if it will 
relieve yeh, sonny; I don’t mind un- 
screwin’ my ear teh lend it teh yeh feh a 
while.” 

“Well,” began Lord Richard again, 
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“T’m a younger son, and I have to 
make my living 

“Yeh haven’t got Buckley’s chance! ” 
bluntly interrupted the other. 

““ Now, in London,” continued the un- 
abashed lord, “ there’s a regular craze 
on Cowboy films—you’ll find them in 
every picture palace—teally it’s done to 
death. 

“ That sort of healthy wild life is just 
the thing that appeals to the British 
public, but as I say, the Cowboy film is 
done to death. So it struck me that I'd 
like to get some Australian stuff, as | 
have never seen any of it in London. [| 
engaged Nancy Barrington of the 
“Mosque ’ ballet—made her break her 
contract, too, with old Rubenstein— 
she’s a regular peach, as you may have 
seen, and she’ll make a real Ar heroine. 
You see I want to get a first-class ro- 
mance film with lots of local colour, no 
fake business, but the real thing, you 
know. Her brother Bobby is in the 
cinematograph line, awfully smart chap, 
enthusiasticandallthat, andI got him to 
come along as operator. Thought I’d 
wait till I got on the ground before 
writing my plot—wanted to see all the 
natural surroundings and so on, and 
work it up accordingly. 

““ Well, we left the mail steamer and 
came up on a coasting vessel as far as 
Port Walkaway ; there I fell in with 
some stockriders who were shipping 
cattlesouth. At first they weren’t very 
civil, and one tried to run away with 
Nancy, but I caught him, and—well, it 
don’t matter—they advised me if I 
wanted real good stuff to come out to 
you—they said I'd get it real wild here. 
They sold me their horses and packs— 
I had no idea horseflesh was so expen- 
sive in this country—and so here we are. 

‘“‘ Now what I want is some real stir- 
ring incident, and you can’t think how 
thankful I would be if you would give 
me a hand to get a real first-class film. 
You see, since starting out Nancy and I 
have grown very fond of each other, but 
of course it’s quite ifnpossible for us to 
get married on my little five hundred a 
year—she has very expensive tastes, has 
Nancy ; but I believe that sometimes 
one real good film will bring in thousands. 
You see the first top-hole genuine 
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Australian cattle country film, with lots 
of incident and excitement and ad- 
venture in 


The Cattle King shook his head, 
“You've come to the wrong camp, 
sonny—theh’s no incident noradventure 


here—you best get back to London, 
England—I believe they have murders 
there every day.” 

Lord Richard was silenced a moment, 
but he thought of his own adventure of 
an hour ago, and was not dispirited. 

“ Of course my name,” he said mod- 
estly, ‘‘would go for something in the 
advertisements,” 

“Would it?” ejaculated Barclay, 
suddenly eyeing him. “Oh, now I 
cotton to it—you’re to take the part of 
hero ?”’ 

The lord acquiesced. 

Again the Cattle King shook his head 
discouragingly. ‘‘ Don’t do it, boby—you 
might get hurt: anyway, I’m afraid 
there’s no business doing around this 
way.” 

“Oh, I’m sure there’s lots of excite- 
ment here,”’ pleaded the other. “I’ve 
heard all about these wild cattle 
stampedes: couldn’t you fix one for 
i 

Barclay’s eyes transfixed him again. 
‘Young fellah,”’ he said, “‘ our cattle 
usually arrange foh theh own stam- 
pedes, an’ we don’t encourage ’em in it 
either. Yeh liable to get good men killed, 
an’ yeh canter hundredweights of good 
beef off yeh cattle at the same time; 
besides, its creatin’ a very bad preced- 
ent, foh once they rush they’ll be liable 
to do it again an’ again foh anything 
or nothin’. I tell yeh, sonny, yeh’ve 
come to the wrong camp for adventure.” 

They looked up at the approach of 
hoofs—four of Barclay’s white stock- 
men were riding up. ‘“‘ What’s that 
darned fool doin’ with his hurdy- 
gurdy ?”’ asked Barclay. 

“Qh, Bobby ? ” said his companion : 
“he’s taking a picture ; he’ll make it fit 
in somewhere on the film—he’s a great 
eye for anything picturesque.” 

‘“ How pitturesque ? ” 

“ Don’t you see what a fine scene it 
makes ?—those fellows riding up are 
awfully picturesque in that rig and with 
their stockwhips and all.”’ 
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“No, I don’t!” snorted Barclay ; 
“‘ they’re nomore pitturesque than I am; 
they’re a decent lot o’ stockmen with 
nothin’ flash about ’em.” 

They jingled up, nodded without a 
word, and passed to a tree close by. 
Under this they threw down their 
saddles, letting their horses run loose. A 
couple of native stockriders were bring- 
ing on the pack-horses behind. 

‘Goin’ teh rain tehnight,” said Bar- 
clay. ‘‘ Turn the lady inteh the hut teh 
sleep—that tent 0’ yours ’ll blow ’way.” 

‘* Oh, I don’t think so,”’ ventured the 
other, looking round—he was rather 
proud of the way he had pitched his tent. 

“ Allright,” said Barclay rising—* the 
hut’ll be empty and ready feh her.” 

With the first gust of the storm that 
night the Cattle King’s words were ful- 
filled, and Miss Nancy was hurried to 
thehut. Lord Richard then tried to take 
shelter under thecanvasshe had vacated, 
but it was a disconsolate young man who 
crept out shortly after daylight. The 
stockmen were already gone, Barclay 
too ; all that remained were five little 
blanket shelters rigged up so lightly 
that he thought a single gust would blow 
them away, whereas they had stood the 
storm while the tent he had so elabor- 
ately pitched for Nancy had succumbed 
to the first puff. 

Inthecourse of the morning the stock- 
riders returned with a mob of horses, all 
of which seemed in excellent spirits. 
They were run into the stockyard witha 
great deal of galloping and swinging of 
stockwhips when they tried to break 
away. 

Bobby was already on deck with his 
camera, getting in everyone’s way, but 
procuring some fine prctures none the 
less. 

Barclay forbore to use bad words on 
account of the presence of a lady—to 
whom, however, he had not yet spoken 
—and the stockmen winked at each 
other and grinned at Lord Richard’s 
riding-breeches, or shaded their eyes 
from the brilliant shine of his gaiters. 

The horses required were drafted out 
into another yard, while those not 
wanted and the late saddle-horses were 
let out of the stockyard to “ run bush.” 

Then the new ones were caught, 
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saddled and ridden—they were all wild 
with good spirits, and most of them 
bucked in the most approved style. 
Bobby was busy and madly excited, 
trying to follow four bucking horses at 
once with his camera. 

‘‘ Want to show a seat, boss ? ”’ called 
a stockman to Lord Richard. 

“Oh, do, Dicky—you must ! ”’ cried 
Nancy ecstatically. ‘‘ The hero of the 
film must do all these things.”’ 

Lord Richard had ridden to hounds 
for three seasons in England, and was 
considered quite arespectable horseman. 
He accepted the offer quietly—it was an 
old mare on which he was offered the 
ride. She stood with the saddle on her 
back, not taking much interest in things 
to all appearances. 

Lord Richard made ready to mount, 

but when he would have put his leg 
across the saddle it was not there. He 
landed on his own back instead of the 
horse’s. 
“Yeh munjong!”’ said Barclay— 
what yeh expect if yeh put yeh hand 
on the back of the saddle? Get hold of 
the pommel when yeh want to get on; 
yeh don’t hev teh loose yeh hold then 
till yeh in yeh seat.” 

The boy took three more falls—good 
hard ones for the most part, too. 

“I'd give him best, sonny,” advised 
Barclay. ‘‘ Yeh want abit o’ practice in 
yeh back yard before yeh can ride the 
old Blue Duck.” 

Barclay swung into his own saddle, 
and with one bound his own stockhorse 
was atit. It was quite unsuspected—it 
was the excitement of seeing the others 
buck which started him going, a most 
contagious disease it is—but the Cattle 
King was not shifted. His long lean legs 
closed like a vice round the ribs of his 
horse. “‘ I'll give yeh buck! ”’ he said 
bitterly, and swung the doubled thong 
of his stockwhip now to the near flank, 
now to the off. 

The big black stockhorse squealed 
and sobbed like an outlaw ; he spun and 
propped so that the shock of his feet 
striking the ground could be heard away 
down at the blacks’ camp. Sometimes 
he would drop one shoulder to make the 
rider think he was falling ; but Barclay 
knew this trick, and even though his 
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own foot was wiped along the ground 
he did not slack his grip nor cease 
from thrashing the horse’s flanks with 


the doubled thong. His “ cabbage- 
tree ’’ was on the back of his head and 


his chin-strap in his teeth—a set hard 
smile on his bronzed face, and the light 
of battle in hiseye. His spurs were red 
and sweat was streaming from the horse, 

As they spun again the Cattle King 
caught a glance of Bobby faithfully 
turning the handle of his machine. — 

Suddenly Warrigal reared, balancing 
perpendicular—the least thing would 
have brought him crashing over back- 
wards. The long lean graceful horseman 
slacked the reins and sat motionless. 

Nancy gave a cry of alarm, but in 
another second the horse had landed 
facing the other way, and was at it 
again. He was grunting now with every 
stroke of the stockwhip—it was evident 
this could not go on for ever. 

Then suddenly, without a sign of 
warning, he dropped his hind-quarters 
and threw over backwards like a flash. 

That is the fall that kills men. 

But there was the Cattle King stand- 
ing over his fallen horse, one foot on his 
neck, and the bridle-rein drawn tight, 
twisting his head up so that the animal 
could not move. 

“ [ll give yeh buck!’ said Barclay 
acidly ; then slacking his hold so that 
the horse could rise, he patted the trem- 
bling Warrigal’s neck, vaulted into the 
saddle and cantered off*to meet a couple 
of blackboys who were bringing in a 
little mob of about a dozen cattle. 

Bobby raced away towards his camp 
to get another spool of film, but in his 
hurry back he fell, twisting his ankle 
painfully, and arrived at the stockyard 
limping badly. 

Nancy and Lord Richard had been 
warned to keep out of the way of the 
cattle, and the little mob approached 
snorting and snuffing, timid and wild- 
eyed. They broke away and split, but 
the native horsemen kept them in check 
and Barclay plied his stockwhip till they 
were yarded. 

“They seem very wild,” ventured 
Lord Richard : ‘‘ what are you going to 
do with them ? ” 

“Oh, they’re quiet fellahs, those,” 
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drawled astockman,. ‘‘ We’re going teh 
kill.” 

“Hullo!” said Barclay, riding up 


anddismounting, “‘hurt yeh foot, young 
fellah ? ”’ 

“I’m afraid so,’’ answered Bobby ; 
“think I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

Barclay made him sit down ; he took 
off the boot and sock—already the foot 
had commenced to swell. “ That’s a 
bad leg,’ said Barclay. ‘ Jacky,” he 
called, ‘‘ bucket water bringem, quick- 
fellah.”’ 

“Yeh won’t be so nimble gittin’ 
round with yeh hurdy-gurdy now,” 
the Cattle King went on; “ yeh’ll have 
to lie in camp foh that.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” said the other 
indismay. “‘ I must get my pictures.” 

“All right—go ahead,” remarked 
Barclay. ‘“‘ Stand up an’ begin now.” 

“Oh !”” Bobby exclaimed in pain as 
he put his foot to the ground, ‘“ I’m 
afraid you’re right.” 

“Can’t yeh young friend turn the 
handle foh yeh ?”’ queried the Cattle 
King. 

“No, I’m afraid he’d never learn to 
operate the machine ; besides, you see, 
he’s got to be the principal character in 
the picture—he’s got to save Nancy 
from all sorts of perils and that sort of 
thing.”’ 

“ The devil he has!” quoth Barclay 
thoughtfully. ‘‘’Matter of fact, I’m get- 
tin’ rather bitten with the business— 
I want teh see how the thing’s done, 
an’ I’d like yeh teh get a decent picture 
to take back teh London, England. 

“ As it happens, now we can slack-off 
work foh a few days till the other boys 
come in; but then we'll have teh be busy 
again. You won’t be any use teh get 
about, so someone else’ll have teh learn 
yeh business. Now, Mac’s a smart man: 
he erected all the windmills for me on 
Snake Range three yearago,so he knows 
all about machinery. If yeh could spare 
half an hour while yeh foot’s in that 
bucket of water, I reckon he could learn 
all there is teh know.” 

Bobby looked doubtful, but Barclay 
shouted for McClymont. A bearded 
drawling bushman swung from his 
saddle. When he spoke his vocabu- 
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could not sign his name, and scarcely 
knew which words were English and 
which native—but he was extremely 
quick in the uptake. 

“IT wonjeberry!” he kept saying 
when each point was shown him; and 


-as with so many uneducated bushmen— 


who are all serious-minded men and 
logical thinkers—what was once mas- 
tered was never forgotten. Straight- 
way he marched off with his tripod and 
camera to see what he could do with 
them. 

The cattle were being driven from 
one yard into another; but a big wild 
steer refused to follow the others—he 
“took possession ’’ of the large outer 
yard and would not go out of it—he was 
thoroughly aroused and looking for 
anything to charge. 

Mac saw his first chance for an experi- 
ment with his picture, and set up his 
camera to look between the stockyard 
rails. 

“ Friday,” he said to a small black 
boy of perhaps nine sultry summers, 
“go in an’ make ‘im charge yeh. He 
plenty sulky-fella now |!” 

All hands were sitting on the rails of 
the seven-foot fence-—Nancy included. 
She cried out for shame when she heard 
Mac’s cold-blooded order ; but, nothing 
daunted, little Friday slipped down into 
the yard when the steer was attending 
to business on the far side. 

The tiny mite squatted down in the 
very centre of the yard and scraped 
together with his hands a little mound 
of dust, keeping a casual eye on the 
steer. 

Mac stood by ready with his camera. 

The steer wheeled—saw the boy, and 
without waiting a second gave a puffing 
snort and charged full tilt, head lowered 
and horns fixed like bayonets. 

The boy crouched until the great 
beast was fairly on top of him, then with 
a quick movement he flung a double- 
handful of dust up into the bullock’s 
nose, at the same time making an imita- 
tion of the puffing snort. 

It was echoed by a wild whistling 
snort as the surprised beast changed his 
course in the last stride and made a side 
kick at the boy as he passed. 

The grinning black boy trotted to the 
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rails and got through as the bullock 
charged by again along the fence. 

‘“T reckon that should be a grand 
picture,’’ drawled Mac. “‘ What ‘bout 
the hero giving us a turn like that ? 
It’d improve the story.” 

On the fence opposite, Nancy and 
Lord Richard were sitting side by side. 

“ Yes, I'll have a go at it,” replied the 
latter modestly, but he was a little pale 
as he began to descend into the yard. 

“Oh, you mustn’t !—you mustn’t, 
Dicky!” cried Nancy,. clinging to his 
neck. 

Mac smiled and kept turning the 
handle. 

But despite her efforts Lord Richard 
tore himself free and descended with 
dignity into the yard. He knew his 
honour was at stake, and he was not the 
one to show the white feather. The 
steer wheeled and stared at him for five 
seconds, then with a bellow he charged. 

““ Jump feh the rails, Dicky,”’ yelled a 
delighted stockman ; but even as Lord 
Richard turned, one of the sharp 
horns pierced the puffy-sleeved part of 
his beautiful breeches, and in another 
second he was trailing head down while 
the snorting beast bore him round the 
yard smothering him in dust and foam. 

The stockmen laughed immoderately, 
for touse their ownexpression they “had 
no close season ”’ for the new-chum ; and 
Mac, full of glee, turned his handle and 
swung the camera like a professional. 


“Oh, you brutes!” cried Nancy, 
wringing herhands. ‘‘ Save him—save 
him!” 

“Oh that’s nothin’, ma’am ! ”’ called 


Pigweed cheerily : ‘ he’s lookin’ for ad- 
venture,an’ he ain’t half-way there yet.” 

Nancy dashed down into the yard her- 
self—she had no set idea, but she meant 
to rescue the boy somehow. The beast 
was charging round still—she rushed 
straight at him. 

Three shots rang out almost simul- 
taneously, and the steer fell dead. The 
boys did not mind one of their own sex 
affording some amusement, but they did 
not believe in a woman being in danger. 

Lord Richard, dusty and dishevelled, 
picked himself up, little the worse for 
wear. He was rather dazed, but took it 


in very good part. 
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“Pull him up under the gallows, boys, 
and rip his hide off—it’s bad for the 
meat when yeh shoot ’em while they’re 
hot.””. Thus spoke the Cattle King 
he stood there unmoved, pipe in mouth. 
Nobody knew that he had fired—only 
theeye of thecamerahad recorded that— 
and not even the camera knew that his 
had been the only bullet that entered 
the wild steer’s brain. 

While the others were busy watching 
the beast, Barclay and a native let the 
othercattle out of the yard, intending to 
head them back whence they had come. 

Nancy had strayed a little way from 
the stockyard, and another steer, mad 
with excitement, seeing her, darted out 
from the mob towards her. There was 
a shout of warning and everyone looked 
up. It was toolate—the girl was caught 
fairly in the open—she stood there un- 
able to move. 

She saw a horseman flash up behind 
the beast—but what good could he do ? 
—the bullock was almost upon her. 

Barclay, coming at the rate of an 
express train, seized the tail of the beast 
and threw all his weight to one side so 
that the steer crashed head over heels 
to earth. The Cattle King, still hold- 
ing the tail, quickly threw his left leg 
over the pommel and allowed himself to 
be pulled out of the saddle as his horse 
passed on; he landed lightly as a cat 
on hands and feet, and with a swift 
movement reached the beast’s head. 

The bullock, brought to earth with 
such a shock, lost three valuable seconds 
in rising, and in this time Barclay had 
seized his uppermost fore-hoof and 
forced it over his horn, holding it locked 
in place with his own foot. 

The long lean stockrider turned with 
a slow easy movement, and removed 
the pipe from his mouth. For the first 
time he addressed himself to the girl. 

‘T must apologise for my li’l bullocks, 
Miss,” he said gravely; “ they’re not 
‘customed to lady visitors.” 

The steer kicked and bellowed, but 
Barclay apparently took no notice—his 
foot held the beast down with apparent 
ease. 

For a moment the girl did not answer 
—she realised that she had been within 
two strides of probable death. Her 
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eyes were wide—not with horror, but 
with the fire of excitement, and there 
was in them a gleam of admiration for 
the clever and prompt action of her 
rescuer. 

“You best make over for the rails, 
miss,” he continued ; “‘ I’ll have to let 
him up in. a minute.” 

Nancy burst forth into peal after peal 
of laughter, and as she turned to obey 
she caught sight of Mac. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
Mac,” she cried, “‘ you don’t say you 
were quick enough to get that ! ” 

“Didn’t I though, ma’am? he 
drawled. ‘‘ It’s readiness—always bein’ 
ready that gets themli’l unsuspected bits 
0’ local colour—so I bin taught.” 

That evening Barclay paid a visit 
to the strangers’ camp—he examined 
Bobby’s foot and found it to be very 
swollen and painful; he doctored it 
with the care and tenderness of a 
woman. “‘ We’re goin up Nadabubba 
Crick way foh a couple o’ days,”’ he said; 
“there'd be some good pictures to be got 
there, I reckon, but it’d be much too 
rough country foh you with that foot, 
young fellah. If yeh partner cares teh 
come an’ have a look, Mac could do the 
hurdy-gurdy business, since he seems 
pretty capable. ’Fraid we can’t wait 
foh you, as we'll have teh get teh work 
again soon. But,” turning to Lord 
Richard, “as all yeh people seem teh 
take life so well, Iwant teh give yeh a li’l 
bit o’ sport—what yeh say to a micky 
hunt ? ”’ 

“What’s a micky ?” queried Lord 
Richard. 

“ A wild cleanskin bull—a bull that’s 
never been branded. We have to hunt 
‘em an’ kill ’em up in the ironstone 
ranges. You git after a mob o’ flyin’ 
cleanskins an’ it’s the bes’ thing on 
earth. It’s the nearest thing I can 
giveyeh to excitement,” he added apolo- 
getically. 

Dicky was delighted at the prospect, 
and so was. Nancy, but poor Bobby was 
disconsolate at being left behind ; how- 
ever, he made the best of it, and said he 
would develop thenegativesalready done 
and join up the film. Lord Richard 
would have to weave the incidents into 
his own heroic plot later. 

Nancy blushingly admitted that she 
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hadonce done the haute écoleact in a well- 
known circus, and really she looked an 
extremely smart little equestrian when 
the next morning found them facing the 
rising sun. She rode a fine old stock- 
horse called Rainbow; he tossed his 
head and reefed eagerly at the bridle, as 
though he had been accustomed all his 
life to carrying a lady. 

By timbered country they rode, out 
on to rolling plains, down along the 
pebble-flats where mirage lay like water 
knee-deep; over spinifex rises, across 
dry watercourses that gasped up at the 
sky; and at last the ironstone ranges 
received them. Grim, rough, cruel, 
terrible-looking country, where one 
might perish of thirst in its desolation, 
unless a lucky slip landed one dead a 
hundred feet below. 

But there were rockholes where cool 
waters slumbered in shady nooks, 
known only to the bushman and to the 
creatures of the place. At one of these 
they made their camp for the night. 

The girl lay rolled in her blanket, 
head upon saddle—for the first time she 
realised the enchantment of the wilder- 
ness. She built heroics round the men 
of the wild places till they became demi- 
gods in her imagination. 

And Barclay—the king of them all... 
she fell asleep. 

Sunrise found them in the saddle, and 
noon still in the heart of the hills amid 
gorgeous rugged scenery; then Jacky 
came and reported a large mob of cattle 
feeding at the head of a valley. 

Cautiously the horsemen made their 
way up wind, and sure enough there 
were some three hundred head of cattle 
feeding placidly in the narrow valley. 

“ Thay’s a lot o’ micks among ’em,”’ 
said McClymont. 

Barclay nodded, then turning to 
Lord Richard he said, “‘ We’ll give yeh 
that stampede picture if yeh like. 
There’s about thirty cleanskin bulls in 
the mob that want shootin’. 

“Mac, yeh get down near the mouth 
o’ the valley with yeh hurdy-gurdy 
plant yehself behind a tree or a big rock, 
an’ we’llrun ’em down to yeh. The boys 
can shoot the micks as we go down.” 

Mac did not require further instruc- 
tions; he turned away to the left, fol- 
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lowed by a blackboy with a packhorse on 
which was fixed the cinema apparatus. 

The other stockmen scouted wide and 
loosened their revolvers in their hol- 
sters. ‘‘ When I give ’em a rattle with 
me stockwhip,”’ said the Cattle King, 
“just yeh get down to ’em an’ send ’em 
along teh Mac as if there was no here- 
after.” Nancy and Dicky followed him, 
keeping in the screen of rocks or timber. 

Presently Barclay faced the tail of the 
herd. ‘‘ Come ’long!”’ he said over his 
shoulder. “‘ Let him rip, Miss ; he won’t 
fall.” And they found themselves tear- 
ing down the steep hillside at a break- 
neck pace. 

Out flashed Barclay’s stockwhip—it 
volleyed and echoed down the gorge 
the horsemen on either side swooped 
down in like manner, whooping and using 
their stockwhips like demons. 

The wild herd took to its heels like 
one thing, but the riders raced beside, 
changing their stockwhips for revolvers. 
Abreast the flying cleanskins they flew, 
downing the wild bulls in their course— 
leaving them to lie and rot—spurring 
forward after the next. 

Lord Richard’s lungs were full of the 
hot clear air—he felt the goodness of 
things ; a twig thrashed him across the 
face as they quit the timber, and with the 
back of his hand he dashed the watery 
tears from his eyes. Through the smart- 
ing mist of them he saw Nancy ahead, 
going like a whirlwind. He wiped away 
the mist again and realised that her 
horse was bolting. Up she flew along 
the flank of the rushing herd: the brave 
little stockhorse, who hadruna thousand 
cattle-hunts, knew that when a mob 
breaks away it must be turned until it 
circles. Now, excited by the volleying 
of the whips and revolvers, he sped for- 
ward to force the lead round to the left. 
Nancy hung to the reins, but with her 
light weight he would soon be up with 
the lead ; even now he was edging in 
closer and closer—a tossed horn struck 
the girl’s foot. 

But another besides Dicky had seen 
the trouble—Long Barclay was coming 
like a very thunderbolt, sitting upright 
and silent, pipe in mouth as. ever—he 


knew that neither spur nor word could 
get another ounce out of his own game 
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horse—he just sat like that grim Horse- 
man who overtakes everyone at the last. 

He knew he was gaining, and that was 
all. 

Now the little horse was trying to 
swing the lead.—Impossible ! ~ There 
were two horsemen on the other side to 
keep the herd straight—they could not 
see Nancy’s trouble. 

And yet the leaders tried to turn, two 
cannoned and a dozen fell over them— 
they were within five-and-twenty yards 
of the solitary tree behind which Mac 
stood composedly turning his handle. 

Rainbow, now fairly in front of the 
mad stampede, put his foot on a round 
stone—down he crashed in mid-career, 
and down came Nancy, thirty feet in 
advance of the thundering front rank. 
In four seconds she would be cut to 
pieces utterly by the overwhelming tide 
of merciless cloven hoofs. 

Swerving into the danger suddenly, 
like a hawk in full flight, the Cattle 
King stooped from his saddle, swung the 
girl to his saddlebow and flashed by, 
while cattle split past the tree like an 
avalanche, the riders shouting and 
shooting and the whole valley ashake 
with the thunder of the hunt. 

The stockmen eased up and the bolt- 
ing cattle fanned out into the open 
minus: the cleanskin bulls which lay 
strewn along the valley. 

3arclay rode back towards Mac, still 
carrying the girl in front of him. His 
riders on their dripping horses returned, 
laughing and chaffing one another. 

The Cattle King dismounted, gently 
laying the girl on the ground—she was 
limp and listless and her eyes were 
closed. 

“Stop that darned 
Mac,” growled Barclay. 

‘It’s a great pitture,’’ objected the 
enthusiast—‘‘ I used ’bout half a mile o’ 
fillum on that canter, and it’ll just bang 
anything you ever seen.”’ 

Nancy opened her eyesand sat up ; she 
was still dazed, but she smiled bewitch- 
ingly. Suddenly without a word she 
flung her arms round the Cattle King’s 
neck and kissed him. 

Lord Richard, who for some reason 
best known to hishorse and himself, had 
finished the hunt “‘ per boot,” strode up 
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now. Angrily he caught Nancy by the 
arm: ‘Come, you little fool,” he said, 
“don’t you carry on like that.” 

Barclay caught him by the collar and 

whirled him away: “‘ Yew let the lady 
do as she darned well likes!” he said 
truculently, and with great ceremony 
gave her his arm, leading her to her 
recaptured horse—allunconscious of the 
clicking of the camera, the grins of the 
stockriders and the bewilderment of 
Lord Richard. 
“Tsay,” said Dicky excitedly, break- 
inginupon the Cattle Kingas he satin his 
hut two nights later—‘“ that’s just the 
very finest picture ever filmed. Bobby 
has developed it and pieced it all up, 
and ran it in negative for us to see just 
now in our tent. He’s worked it up so 
that there’s a regular plot and every- 
thing in it—it’ll beworthany amount of 
money. We're going to call ourselves 
‘The Flying Cleanskin Film Company, 
Limited’; we’ll be the biggest hit in 
London. The only thing is ’’—here his 
voice waxed less enthusiastic —‘‘ I was 
to have been the hero, but I’ve only 
come out as the fool.” 

‘“Who’s the hero?” asked Barclay. 

“You, of course.” 

“What !”’ snapped the Cattle King, 
looking up truculently. 

“Yes, you, of course. Gad#—I’d no 
idea until I saw the picture of the risk 
you took to save Nancy in front of that 
stampede—it’s magnificent! And the 
worst of it is that she’s fallen in love 
with you in earnest, and she says she 
won't marry me at all now.” 

“ Look here, young felleh,”’ said the 
Cattle King, “‘ we’ll see ’bout that. I 
understand that yew and the lady are 
betrothed.” ‘ : 

“We were.” 

“Well, that’s good enough feh me. 
If she’s a good woman she'll hev a small 
book called ‘Common Prayer’ in her 
swag. Yew just bring her along teh me 
an’ tell her teh fetch her book. I like 
yew, more or less, young felleh, an’ 
I'll not have yeh feelings trifled with feh 
the sake of a darned movin’ picture.” 

“ T don’t quite understand—” began 
Lord Richard. 

“ T’ma magistrate, an’ in the absence 
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of a God-Botherer, I’m qualified teh 
perform the marriage ceremony. Yew 
trot out this young woman——”’ 

“ But if she doesn’t want to? ”’ 

“Never mind, I'll fix her—she’s 
dangerous while she’s not roped.” 

‘““ But it would be intimidation.” 

“All right; give her her choice 
‘mongst yew an’ the boys; but yeh 
might impress on her that I’ll have teh 
stand down, bein’ the only person quali- 
fied teh fill the gap of parson.” 

Dicky was filled with enthusiasm ; 
away he went, buoyant of heart, while 
Barclay shouted for Mac and his riders, 
to whom he explained the turn of events. 

““Where’s themslugs I biled down last 
year that I foun’ out by Dingo Crick ? ” 
said Mac, taking an old baking-powder 
tin off a shelf and rattling it. He got the 
little shoeing anvil and hammer, and 
messed about mysteriously between it 
and the fire, tinkering gently while the 
other stockriders looked on. 

Barclay produced paper and ink, also 
a pen with a doubtful nib. 

There were slight sounds of hysteria 
over in thestrangers’ camp, but presently 
footsteps and low voices approached. 
The steps halted outside the hut and a 
muttered conversation ensued. 

“But it’s him I want—not you,’ 
came in female tones. 

“ Didn’t I tell you I’m not qualified 
to marry you to him ?—he’s gol to be 
the parson, and it’s no good kickin’.”’ 

The listening stockmen giggled like 
schoolgirls, but Mac kept at his work : 
‘tap-tap-tap ”’ went the shoeing ham- 
mer. There was a little more whispered 
colloguy—a sudden scuffle, and Lord 
Richard, rather flushed and with thelight 
of conquest in his eyes, burst through 
the doorway carrying the struggling 
lady in his arms. Bobby limped in be- 
hind them. 

Nancy blushed coyly as she glanced 
round the gathering and then at the 
Cattle King. He, however, glared 
truculently at her and her companions 

he removed his pipe and hat with 
solemnity and decision. 

“T believe yeh thinkin’ of gettin’ 
married, Miss,”’ he said, as Lord Richard 
set the girl upon her feet. 

She sobered down, met his piercing 
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stare unmoved for a minute, then a 
smile rippled over her features, her eyes 
sparkled with merriment, and she broke 
forth into a joyous peal of laughter. 

“Oh yes—let’s do it now, Dicky,” she 
said: “‘it’s a thousand times more roman- 
tic out here than in Hanover Square!” 

Mac’s hammering ceased ; he stepped 
over to Lord Richard and handed him 
something: it was a little rough-fash- 
ioned circle of gold. 

“Oh, Mr. Mac——’”’ began the girl, 
her eyes misty; but the Cattle King 
interrupted : 

“If you’d oblige me with that book, 
Miss, I’ll try an’ find the place.” 





Next morning, after his riders had 
gone off on their eternal round, Barclay 
strolled over to the camp; his visitors 
were busy packing up for their return 
journey to the coast. Lady Richard 
looked up with a fascinating smile and 
the shy blush expected of a bride. The 
Cattle King removed his pipe and 
doffed his cabbage-tree deferentially, but 
without remark. 

He eyed with undisguised disfavour 
the manner in which the Flying Clean- 
skin Film Co, Ltd. arranged the loads on 
their packhorses. 

“I'd throw the diamond hitch over 
those film-cases,” he suggested ; “‘they’ll 
not ride that way.”’ 

“Oh,” said Dicky lightly, ‘‘ I can’t 
be bothered with the diamond hitch— 
it’s much too complicated.” 

The Cattle King snorted. 
drop yeh load,” he warned. 

‘““ We've only got about thirty feet of 
film left,’’ Bobby said, ‘“‘ and we were 
wondering if you’d take a picture of us 
going away; crossing the creek just above 
the falls over there would be a fine effect. 
All you’ve got to do is to turn the handle 
at a regular pace till the film runs out. 
I'll rig it up for you on the bank, and I’ll 
come back for it afterwards.”’ 

Barclay consented, and he and Bobby 
walked over and set up the camera. 
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There had been local rains away up 
the creek, and the cool clear water was 
rippling and sparkling among the rocks, 
frothing and bounding down over the 
falls in a turbulent cascade. 

Along came the bridegroom and his 
bride beaming with happiness, their 
packhorses following like dogs. 

Lord Richard and his wife halted— 
thanked Barclay for his hospitality, 
shook hands and passed on. Bobby 
mounted and joined them, and the three 
rode into the water, looking back, laugh- 
ing and waving their hands while Bar- 
clay carefully recorded the scene on the 
last bit of film. 

The packhorses splashed in after 
them—it was a fine picture, full of life 
and vivacity and picturesqueness, and 
would enhance the value of the already 
marvellous film, which was to bring 
thousands to its owners. 

The last packhorse, old Dago, stum- 
bled in the water half way across, al- 
most on the edge of the falls—his was 
the pack which carried all the film. 

It was a bad stumble, but the clever 
old horse righted himself. The riders 
hearing the splashing looked around : 
the packs had shaken loose, the cases 
fell into the water—the swift current 
seized them, and in another second they 
were hurled over the edge of the falls 
and dashed to pieces on the rocks below 
—their contents scattered and whirled 
away to destruction, taking with them 
all the dreams and hopes of the Flying 
Cleanskin Film Co. Ltd. 

‘Oh, the films! the films! ”’ shouted 
Bobby—“‘ they’re all gone to glory!” 
and his companions halted on the bank 
beside him and gazed on the scene of the 
tragedy. 

With a snarl the Cattle King seized 
the camera and tripod complete, hurled 
them over the falls after the lost films, 
spun on his heel and strode back to- 
wards his hut. 

“Yeh set 0’ munjongs,” he muttered, 
‘yeh can’t sling a pack feh nuts!” 

JEFFREY SILANT. 
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END. 


(The previous stories of Long Barclay have appeared in the September and October tissues 
\ Pp g iay ppeared plem , 
of the ** Pall Mall Magazine,” copies of which may be obtained from the 
publisher, 20, Tudor Street, E.C.) 
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4 COMING CHANGE IN THE PRESS—THE NECESSITY FOR A CLEAR UNDER- 
STANDING OF ITS FUNCTIONS—THE SATISFACTION OF NOT ONE NEED BUT 
SEVERAL—THE NEED FOR A STORY OF EVENTS—THE NEED FOR GAMBLING 
NEWS—THE NEED FOR NEWS OF AUTHORITY—THE DESIRE TO HEAR WHAT 
WE ALREADY KNOW—THE ORDERING OF ARGUMENT—SOME NECESSARY 
DEFECTS IN THE NEWSPAPER—THE MASS MUST BE AMUSED AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL MUST SUFFER—THE DIFFICULTY OF “FEELING” AN 
AUDIEN CE—THE ADVANTAGES OF A LIVING SPEAKER—THE APPEARANCE 
OF PARASITICAL ELEMENTS—THE DANGER OF ANONYMITY—THE DANGER i 
OF THE FUNCTION OF IRRESPONSIBLE 











SUGGESTION— 
POWER TO IMPOSE A POLICY —PUBLIC 


THE DANGER OF 
MEN AND THE PRESS —THE 


PRESENT STRENGTH OF THE EVII.. 


HAT is going tohappen to the 
Press ? There is something 
tickling and pleasing to the 
fancy in asking that ques- 
tion in the Press. Everyone feels that 
the institution of newspapers in this 
country is changing. No one is able to 
say in what direction the change is 
going—which is not wonderful, seeing 
that no one can tell the future. What 
is more remarkable, no one seems to be 
quite certain in what direction they 
want to go. Yet if we think about 
the change at all we shall find it to be 
a very important one, almost as im- 
portant as a change in our Jaws or our 
foreign policy. 
50 
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T is not always clear in people s minds 
when they think of the Press what 
exactly it does and why it is there, and 
it may be well to get ourselves fixed on 
those points before trying to guess what 
may be the future fate of newspapers 
and their future effect. 

When you can answer about any in- 
stitution in society those two questions : 
“Why it is there,” and ‘ What it 
does,”’ you know it as well as anything 
can be known from the outside. 

An institution can only permanently 
exist in any society if it satisfies some 
need—that is the answer to “‘ Why it is 
there ’’ ; while it can only satisfy that 
need by exercising some particular 
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function, and that 
“What it does.”’ 


is the answer to 


Now when we ask tie question, ““ What 

need does a rs¢¥spaper satisfy,” 
or ‘‘ What deman_svJes it supply,” the 
first answer that comes to mind—sug- 
gested largely by the name of the thing 
—is that it supplies our demand for 
news and satisfies our need for the same. 
But if we look a little more closely into 
it we shall see that a newspaper sup- 
plies other needs than the need for news, 
and has supplied them even from the 
beginnings of the modern Press; and 
we shall also see that a newspaper, even 
where it is merely providing us with 
news, is satisfying not one need but 
several in so doing. 


[HERE is first of all the need, which is 

a mere curious appetite (but is 
always present where the mind is active) 
for a story of events even when these 
do not concern our lives in any direct 
way. Men have always liked to get 
news of this kind, and where there has 
been no reading and writing it has been 
eagerly sought for from travellers. 
It is part, I suppose, of that instinct 
for gathering in all that may be useful 
to us on the supposition that the more 
we so gather the more we shall be able 
to sift out what must be useful to us. 
At any rate, it is a very strong human 
instinct, and, like the instinct for 
decoration and many others, though it 
does not seem to subserve any direct 
end or to be in any way necessary to 
man’s life, it is there and will always 
impel him to certain actions. I sup- 
pose nothing can be more utterly dis- 
connected with utilities than an eclipse 
of the sun, but if my daily paper had told 
me nothing about it last year I should 
have had a rightful complaint against it. 


N=7: it is obvious that a great batch 

of news does quite directly con- 
cern us, or at any rate the various parts 
of it each concern someone very directly, 
and much of it is intimately connected 
with the way most of us earn our 
bread—as for instance, the gambling 
news. It is equally evident that be- 


tween news of this directly useful char- 
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acter and news like that upon the 
eclipse, there would be a broad margin 
of news more or less directly useful. 

Then there is another kind of news 
altogether: the news of authority: 
the kind of news that men get, when 
there is little reading and writing, not 
from travellers but from heralds or 
town criers; the news of a new law, 
of the suspension of some public service, 
and things of that kind. 


oO far so good. A newspaper, we are 
agreed, is there because it supplies 
news. But it supplies a great deal more 
and it satisfies other needs than the 
appetite or the necessity for news. One 
need it satisfies is perhaps the most un- 
intelligent and vicious in human nature, 
and that is the need or appetite for 
hearing things which we already know 
and the reiteration of opinions that are 
already our own. There is a sort of 
slothful perversion about this hunger 
we have for echoes of ourselves. It is 
not at all the healthy instinct of acting 
in common with other men, though it 
may be a reflex of that instinct. When 
we indulge this appetite we deliberately 
foster illusion; we deliberately cut 
ourselves off from reality and we de- 
liberately waste our time. The proof 
that it is both useless and dangerous I 
think you get in the fact that where a 
thing is of real importance men care- 
fully restrain this appetite. For in- 
stance, in war no general would be so 
mad as to waste his time in getting 
only the kind of information that 
pleased him. He has to find out what 
is, not what he would like to find: and 
he has particularly to concentrate upon 
things that are most unpleasant for him. 
The same is true in a business crisis, 
orinabad illness. But useless and bad 
as this appetite is, we all have it and we 
nearly all of us foster it in a greater or 
a less degree. I am afraid that a 
civilisation gets into this habit. At any 
rate it is very widespread, and the news- 
paper is what it is largely because it 
satisfies that demand. 


A THIRD thing which accounts for the 
newspaper is the ordering of argu- 
ment. It takes the part of a pleader 
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and puts for its readers a case presum- 
ably more lucidly and cogently than 
most of them could have put it for 
themselves. All through the history of 
the Press and in proportion to the 
vigour of journalism you have had this 
factor side by side with the mere state- 
ment of opinions in accordance with the 
statement of agreeable opinion and the 
purveying of news. 


[ ™ talking, of course, of the funda- 

mental forces that explain the pre- 
sence of the daily Press in a modern 
community, not of the extent to which 
those functions are accurately or fully 
served. The news may be false or im- 
perfect, the opinions but slightly held, 
the argument bad and confused, but to 
provide the various sorts of news, to 
feed the appetite for sympathetic ex- 
pression and to present ordered argu- 
ments for a cause, these seem to be the 
three things which call newspapers 
into existence in any society sufficiently 
closely packed for their rapid distribu- 
tion and possessed of the arts of reading, 
writing and printing. 


Now let us turn to the other questions 

and ask ourselves what the Press 
actually does: first, how far it fulfils 
these three functions ; secondly, what 
other parasitical functions which mar 
its utility and divert it from its natural 
end, the Press tends to take on. I am 
not talking for the moment of the 
degrees to which the Press in England 
to-day carries any of these things—I 
shall come to that in a moment—I am 
only talking here of the general nature 
which the Press must have and always 
has had, especially in any district which 
is both densely populated and largely 
urban. 


TH! Press must be for all three of its 

main functions an imperfect in- 
strument compared with the living 
voice and with the instrument of con- 
versation. 

Even in providing news the traveller 
who speaks face to face with his audience 
and who answers their questions will be 
able to give news more important and 
more consonant with the demand of 
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that audience than any newspaper can. 
The newspaper suffers here from the 
defect of its other great advantage over 
speech, the advantage that it can reach 
simultaneously such much greater num- 
bers. 





At™ost in proportion to the magni- 

tude of those numbers the writers 
in the newspaper, or those who direct 
them, are compelled to “ average” 
their news. They must say to them- 
selves: “A is certainly anxious to hear 
such and such a bit of news; B cares 
nothing about it and wants to hear an- 
other bit of news, but both A and B 
take some interest, though a slighter 
one, in this third bit of news, and as 
that is common to both I will insist 
upon it and please both.” That, I 
think, is the explanation of the fact that 
we all find our newspapers interesting, 
and yet we all complain that they do 
not tell us what we each happen to 
regard as “ the really important things.” 
There are other and worse reasons for 
the absence of these “ really important 
things,” but that is the beginning of 
the process. 


THEN thereis the difficulty of “ feeling” 

one’s audience. A speaker can 
do that if he has any elasticity, and 
in conversation questions at once enable 
one to get the pitch. But the editor 
of a newspaper can only guess at what 
news his audience may want to hear. 
And the methods which correspond in 
Press work to questions and answers in 
conversation are so slow that their 
result is always very imperfect. You 
can find out in a few days what people 
are waiting for in the matter of some 
regular and permanent interest, such as 
a political question, but for most news 
those few days make far too long a 
period and the matter is stale before 
you have quite found out what kind of 
news of it your readers needed. [t is, 
of course, part of good editing to guess 
well in this matter, and it is quite 
certain that the great modern fortunes 
based upon journalism originated, at 
least, if they have not continued, in the 
power to guess quickly what a large 
public wanted. 
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T# imperfection of the daily Press in 

this original function of providing 
news is, of course, balanced by its 
superior power over the traveller or 
the individual informer, not only of 
reaching great numbers but of setting 
at work distant and wide-spreading 
agencies of information. But we must 
not in watching those advantages forget 
the .disadvantages of which I have 
spoken, because they largely account 
for the dissatisfaction with Press work 
which is getting more noticeable every 
day. 


EYES in the false and bad second func- 
tion of ‘“‘ sympathetic expression,” 
a living speaker beats a newspaper out 
of the field. Men who have pushed to 
the furthest point the vice of listening 
to what they already know and revel- 
ling in the expression by others of their 
own ideas will agree that they are far 
more satisfied by a favourite preacher 
than by any newspaper that was ever 
printed ; and a man who would not 
go out of doors to buy an evening 
edition will walk a mile through the 
rain to hear someone shout at him that 
the Orangemen of Belfast are angels or 
demons, as the case may be, or that 
some public man whom he only knows 
through caricatures and labels is a 
vulgar cheat or a persecuted saint. 


S° much for the things that a news- 

paper has to do by the very reason 
of its existence, and so much for the 
sources of discontent against newspaper 
work which we were bound to feel once 
newspapers became an established in- 
stitution. But the other sources of dis- 
content are very much more serious and 
are the real reason that our Press will 
certainly go in the near future through 
some great change ; and these sources 
of discontent are the parasitical func- 
tions which the Press has undertaken 
and which are choking and perverting 
its normal functions. 


HEE let me explain myself a little 

lest I should be accused of attack- 
ing one particular profession unjustly, 
and that a profession to which I happen 
to belong. 
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If you will look at any organism as 
it develops, and particularly at any in- 
stitution, you will find that after a 
certain point of development, that is, 
after it has existed a certain time, it 
begins to create by-products which are 
noxious to itself in one or both of two 
ways. 

In the first place, being newer than 
the old foundations of the thing, they 
are more considered, fresher, more inter- 
esting and likely to play a greater part 
than the main life of the thing warrants ; 
and secondly, as they are indifferent or 
hostile to the life of the thing, they 
choke its life or divert it from its 
proper end. 


you see this going on in the organism 

of the human body, for instance, 
and we call it old age; you see it 
going on sometimes in a great business ; 
you see it going on in political institu- 
tions where a representative body will 
fall under the control of a Caucus. 
Something of the same sort has un- 
doubtedly happened to the daily Press 
in England. 

As long as the rise of the great daily 
paper was still fresh in men’s minds, 
its natural functions were kept in view 
pretty clearly not only by the producers 
of it, but by the readers ; but when so 
much time had passed that the Press 
had become a fixed institution and 
almost a public service, then parasitical 
elements began to appear; they are 
very vigorous to-day, and it is they un- 
doubtedly which are making the mass 
of the public so discontented with its 
journals that they are demanding a 
change. 


HE first parasitical element that 
entered—and it has gone very far 
—proceeded from anonymity. The cus- 





tom of unsigned writing arose, I think, 


innocently enough; a paper is plea- 
santer to read if it all hangs together 
and represents what we call “the 
editorial opinion.” The members of 
the staff being, in order to achieve that 
unity, restricted in their writing and 
sometimes having words added to it 
which they themselves would not have 
put in, and continually having passages 
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characteristic of their own views cut 
out, neither cared to sign nor were 
asked to sign. But upon this basis of 
anonymity there has arisen the very 
dangerous feature that a writer upon 
the Press is hardly expected to be more 
than an advocate, and that his owners 
are less and less inclined to think it a 
matter of duty that a man should not 
express views unless he feels them, and 
should still less express views which 
are the contrary of what he feels. 


We ought to get the morals of this 

clear, because the process is often 
defended upon the analogy of the Bar. 
Now though it is possible to argue 
against the morality of advocacy as we 
have it at the Bar, yet there are both 
plain reasons for its existence and a 
general public understanding of its 
nature. The thing is done openly, the 
man doing it actually dresses up to 
show that he is only speaking for 
another, and the complexity of law in 
an old unreformed society such as ours 
makes the service of an expert always 
valuable and sometimes necessary to 
the private citizen. I might add that 
the fact of the Judge belonging to the 
same Trades Union with the Advocate 
is not without its effect. Of all this we 
see nothing in the press-writing which 
is sometimes compared with it. A 
man reading a strong expression of 
opinion or a strong statement of fact 
in a newspaper believes, and is intended 
to believe, that the writer is giving him 
all the truth, or is expressing himself 
from a deep conviction. No member of 
a jury hearing a learned counsel present 
the case of his client says to himself: 
“ Now I have heard the whole matter, 
and if this honest gentleman is so 
indignant I am sure the defendant 
must have been grievously wronged ! ”’ 
He knows that he is listening to advo- 
cacy and he is, if anything, biassed 
towards the opposite side by that 
knowledge. 


UT when I read in a newspaper a 
heartrending description of some 
poor martyr (usually in a foreign coun- 
try) and when I know that the poor 
martyr is an unconscionable scoundrel, 
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and that the man who wrote this de- 
scription knows him to be a scoundrel, 
then I feel myself to be in the presence 
of something immoral, and I am discon- 
tented with my newspaper. 

When I read in my newspaper that 
some poor jaded puppet of a politician 
with whom I sat in Parliament for five 
years is a genius, and when I know the 
man who wrote that falsehood, I am 
indignant and rightly indignant. 


Ts parasitical function in the modern 
Press, its hiring of men to write 
with enthusiasm of things upon which 
they are indifferent, to write what they 
believe to be false and to leave out 
what they know to be true, under the 
plea of advocacy, does a two-fold harm 
to the whole institution. In the first 
place it lowers the level of the writing 
because no one could write well under 
such a constraint, and because the best 
men will not write at all under that 
constraint, and in the second place it 
is like so many evils, a running into 
moral debt. Sooner or later these things 
get known, widely known, and then the 
institution which has lent itself to a 
false method is discredited and fails. 


WORSE than this bad development in 

the Press, however, is the para- 
sitical function which was, until lately, 
everywhere taken for granted, and 
which has now begun to disturb edu- 
cated men upon every side: and that 
is the function of suggestion. The 
newspaper owner has taken it upon 
himself to be an authority in the State. 
He has, of course, not a shred of right 
to be anything of the sort. He first 
found himself permitted, by the con- 
fusion of public thought, to exercise 
some vague moral power. That moral 
power he soon learnt to abuse precisely 
because it had no basis. 


it is not difficult to see how the claim 

and the exercise of it arose. Where 
so much opinion was expressed conso- 
nant with our own, and therefore in our 
eyes true, where so much news was 
published which we knew as a fact to 
be true, or could discover later to be 
true, it was natural that we should take 
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the spokesman of so much truth for an 
authority upon anything he might put 
forward ; and it required more than 
the discrimination of an ordinary mind 
to remember when he was merely 
flattering our existing opinion, when he 
was legitimately purveying news, and 
when he was simply telling us some- 
thing on which his opinion was at the 
best the opinion of but one other indi- 
vidual and patriotic citizen, at the 
worst valueless or corrupt. Some years 
ago one used to hear men solemnly 
telling one that such and such a thing 
would be done, sometimes a_ thing 
involving grievous injustice or peril to 
the country, ‘‘ because The ‘ Hoot’ has 
come out on that side.” If men coldly 
reasoned the matter with themselves 
they would see what such an extra- 
ordinary judgment meant. It meant 
that the man who owned a popular 
sheet, however ignorant or vicious he 
might be, was in the position of a public 
authority and able to impose a policy. 
It meant that without any sort of 
mandate or tradition and with nothing 
to guide him but private interest, the 
obscure, often untravelled, ill-cultured 
owner of a newspaper, whose opinion 
if one met him as an individual one 
would not dream of taking upon any 
matter, could frame laws and direct 
prosecutions. 


it is true that this illusion has largely 

passed with the better-instructed 
portion of the public. They buy their 
papers indiscriminately, knowing who 
owns each and therefore quite indif- 
ferent to his or her judgment. They buy 
to get the news and sometimes for the 
pleasure of reading smart writing. But 
the authority of newspaper owners over 
the less-instructed masses below has not 
diminished. On the contrary, in the 
last fifteen years it has enormously 
increased, and it is a matter for 
reasonable and deep anxiety that 
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irresponsible power of this kind should 
exist. 


" is this, I think, which more than any 

other noxious feature in the English 
Press to-day is disturbing our old con- 
fidence. What is particularly dan- 
gerous, one notices that the fear of the 
newspaper proprietor is strongest in 
the politicians ; greater than the fear of 
the big financiers (though these are of 
course far more powerful than any 
politician) is the fear of the man who 
can keep politicians in the limelight or 
extinguish them at pleasure. It is not 
a question of being praised or blamed. 
It is a question of being advertised. 
And, as society is built to-day, crowded 
by the million in large towns and having 
nearly all its judgments based upon 
things which men have not seen or 
heard themselves, but only had told to 
them through the Press, it is the news- 
paper proprietor who makes or breaks 
a public man: and well do the public 
men know it ! 


T may be that this evil is nearer its end 
than is commonly believed. It is 
much more acute in this country than 
among our great rivals to-day, but it 
should be remembered that they have 
suffered from it in the past almost as 
much as we suffer from it now. In 
time men will come to reason with 
themselves and to ask why they should 
regard a mere printed page as an 
authority, and a mere agglomeration of 
paper and ink as a personality. Once 
they have thought that out this influ- 
ence weakens. But though it may come 
to an end soon, and though we must 
all pray that it will (for it is a most 
anarchic abuse of power), it is at any 
rate terribly strong to-day in England, 
and the enemies of this country, watch- 
ing England, count upon this “ news- 
paper-made opinion ’’ among us as the 

chief of their allies. 

HILAIRE BELLOC. 


























A TRAGEDY IN FIGURES 
BY JOHN LINTON 


HAD taken from my friend Gyte’s 
bookcase a fat volume bound in 
red morocco, but finding it to be 
a manuscript book, half filled 

with accounts in a very neat hand, I put 
it back, apologising for my inadvertent 
glance at these private matters. 
“ Though it isn’t your handwriting,” I 
added. 

‘“ And they aren’t my accounts,” said 
Gyte. “1 don’t know whose they are, 
or how the book found its way to the 
auction where I picked it up. I sup- 
pose the binding kept it from the dust- 
bin. I looked through the accounts 
once and got rather interested in them. 
I made out that the man who kept them 
was a clerk, on about a hundred and 
fifty a year.” 

“ He doesn’t sound a very interesting 
personage. Or did you find revelations 
ot embezzlements ? ”’ 

“No, there was nothing of that kind,”’ 
answered Gyte. “‘I take him to have 
been very ordinary and prosaic, judging 
from the precision of his entries. But 


his accounts struck me as rather pathetic 
all the same.”’ 

“I don’t see how mere accounts can 
be pathetic,” I said, as I took the volume 
again. 


down ‘ By-the-bye, how do 
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you explain your clerk’s getting his 
account-book so gorgeously bound ? ” 

“ Bought it second-hand, I imagine. 
There are some pages cut out at the be- 
ginning, and it looks the sort of book 
some woman might have got for elegant 
extracts.” 

“ They don’t begin very thrillingly,” 
I said, as I opened the volume. ‘‘Om- 
nibus to City, one penny; Omnibus 
home, one penny.’ Why, there are 
pages and pages of that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, there are,” Gyte admitted, 
“and you have to look pretty closely 
before you find any entries of a different 
kind.” 

‘‘ Here’s one,’’ I announced derisively. 
““* Newspaper, one penny.’ I suppose 
you might find out exactly how many 
newspapers he bought in the course of a 
year, and how much he spent on omni- 
buses, but the statistics hardly seem 
worth collecting. Nor even finding out 
what his lunch cost him every day. He 
hadn’t much of a meal, apparently.” 

‘He was saving up for something,” 
said Gyte, taking the book from me, 
and resting it open between us on the 
arm of my chair ~~ There is nothing 


down for tobacco, or liquor, or any 


amusements. A dull life ...a very 
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dull life. One realises the dullness of it 
when one looks through page after page 
of these entries of small sums spent on 
nothing but necessaries. But here is a 
little change,” and he pointed to an 
entry of “‘ Fare to Bedford, 4s. 63d.,’ 
followed by the items of a modest hotel 
bill. ‘One asks oneself what took 
him to Bedford——”’ 

“I don’t ask,’ I interrupted un- 
kindly, ‘‘ because I don’t care.” 

“This shows why he went there,” 
Gyte continued, ignoring my interrup- 
tion, and pointing to another line: 
“Boat on river with Annie, 2s. 6d.” 
“‘ Nothing to show who Annie was, but 
one finds out later,’’ he remarked. 
“They were out together for a longer 
spell next day, you see.” He indicated 
the next entry. “‘ Boat on river with 
Annie, 4s. 6d.”” “He had something 
to tell her that took time, and one 
knows what it was from this other 
entry, after he gets back to town: 
“Ring for Annie, £4.’’ 

“That made a hole in his savings,”’ I 
observed. 

“T dare say he did not grudge the 
money,” said Gyte. “ After that *he 
usual dull entries begin again, and en 
you come on these two of ‘ black yloves 
for Aunt Jane’s funeral, and a black 
hat-band.’ Let’s hope he did not grudge 
these either, for here, you see, a month 
later, is an item on the credit side that 
he must have felt tempted to glorify 
with red ink: ‘Legacy from Aunt 
Jane, £100.’ ”’ 

““Good news for the Annie of the 
boat,”’ I suggested. 

“Yes, and he was in a hurry to let 
her know it,” replied Gyte, pointing to 
an item on the opposite page: “‘ Tele- 
gram to Annie about legacy, Is.” 
“It’s the only telegram in the whole 
accounts. . . . Aunt Jane left him fur- 
niture as well as money .. . here is 
an entry of the cost of moving it... . 
And then you have ‘ Wedding ring, Ios.’ 
And here is fifteen pounds he sends to 
Annie. I suppose she needed help with 
her trousseau.”’ 

These items were followed at no long 
interval by others that recorded the 
cost of what must have been a very quiet 
wedding. 
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“Frugal pair,’’ observed Gyte. 
“They had only three days’ honeymoon. 
And then Annie set to work to beautify 
the home, with the aid of these ‘ Six 
Oleographs,’ and these ‘ Ten Japanese 
fans.’ I'll turn on a bit . . . there’s 
nothing much in the next few months.” 

““ He took her to the theatre now and 
then,’’ I remarked, glancing at the 
pages as he turned them, “or she took 
him.”’ 

“ Anyhow it was she that took him 
to church,”’ said Gyte. ‘“ There’s a 
regular twopence for the collection, and 
there was nothing before he got married. 
And sometimes, you see, he buys her an 
illustrated paper. But his salary has 
gone up... it’s thirteen six and eight- 
pence a month now, instead of twelve 
pounds ten. . . . Here’s the next im- 
portant event: ‘Doctor for Annie, 
2s. 6d.,’ and several more visits on the 
topofit. It wasa baby that was coming 
into the world. . . . There is very little 
down for its clothes and things, so I 
suppose Annie made most of them her- 
self. Here’s the fee for its christening, 
and then they have it photographed. 
There are a lot more entries about it, 
but we'll skip them. Things seem to 
have gone all right for some time ’’—he 
was turning the leaves quickly—“ but 
Annie, the wife, was delicate apparently, 
for here is her fare to Bognor, and bills 
for her lodgings there with the baby. If 
you look at the balances he strikes— 
he makes a summary every month— 
you will see how his savings were being 
eaten into. And if you compare the 
cost of his lunch with what it was be- 
fore—though that was little enough in 
all conscience—you will see how he was 
trying to cut down his own expenses. 
Not a selfish sort of man, at all 
events. . . . Well, then one has Annie’s 
fare back to town, and then more 
doctor’s fees, and then comes 
tragedy. It seems queer to get it 
through this unemotional medium of 
figures and bare entries of expenses. 

He turned a leaf or two, and I looked 
at the items on the page before me. 
They were of a dreary nature, relating as 
they did to the burial of the man’s wife, 
every detail of the funeral expenses 
methodically set down. 
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“Strange passion for neat account- 
keeping,” saidGyte. “‘ I have not tried 
a magnifying glass on that entry of the 
cost of ‘ Annie’s coffin,’ but I doubt if it 
would show any sign of tremor in the 
writing. Yet it was not hardness... . 
look at this, and this, and this.”” He 
was selecting items from the pages that 
followed. 

“* Flowers for Annie’s grave, 6d.’ 
Every Saturday, you see. And that 
went on even when he had no sixpences 
to spare. For he had a rather heavy 
knock of a different kind, poor chap.” 
He pointed to the credit side of the 
account. ‘‘ No more entries of salary 
peceived,”” he observed. ‘‘ His firm 
must have gone bankrupt, or else re- 
duced its staff—one can’t imagine the 
man who kept these accounts doing 
anything irregular to lose him his post. 
. . . There isnot much more of them to 
bore you with.” 

“ He was left alone with the baby,”’ I 
said, without admitting that I had 
ceased to be bored. 

“Left alone with the baby,” Gyte 
repeated, ‘“‘and looking for another 
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billet. His expenditure on stamps and 
stationery goes up. I suppose he was 
answering advertisements. But there 
are no more entries of omnibus fares— 
he would be tramping about on foot, 
trying to find work. Here’s an item 
that struck me, rather—it occurs two 
or three times.” 

I looked at the entry to which he 
pointed, “Toy for baby, 1d.” It 
must have been a weary father that 
brought those playthings home. 

“Every week,” Gyte resumed, “ he 
enters two shillings to ‘Mrs. Smith for 
taking care of baby.’ Fourpence a day 
for week-days, that would be; on 
Sundays father and child would be 
together. Perhaps the baby helped 
him at the cemetery, with the flowers 
and learnt the way there.”’ 

He turned the page, and I saw that 
we had reached the close of the accounts. 
The last entry contained no figures and 
no detail of expenditure, consisting only 
of the words “‘ Baby died,”’ with a date. 

“For him it was the end of every- 
thing,”’ said Gyte, as he gently closed 
the book. 
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THE MEAL OF HIS LIFE 


A TALE FOR THE VERY GREEDY AND THE VERY YOUNG 
BY F. O. Li 


I 


HE moral, my dear children, is 

that you should never tell a lie. 

Steal, embezzle, assault and 

batter, inflict grievous bodily 

harm, do malicious damage to property, 

offend against the Bankruptcy Acts, the 

Licensing Acts—nay, the Insurance 

Act—murder even, but do not tell a lie. 

To illustrate the awful fate which awaits 

you if you do, let me tell you the dismal, 

if entertaining, history of Hezekiah 
Twelftree. “ 

Hezekiah was 2 man of some wealth, 
but a martyr to indigestion, amelancholy 
obsession of which you are perhaps not 
yet aware and the remedy for which you 
will not discover, as previous experience 


may have led you to expect, at the end 
of this narrative. He had suffered from 
all the untoward symptoms known to 
dyspeptics or ever detailed in those 
light-hearted storyettes which you are 
accustomed to read, by misadventure, 
at the latter end of the cheaper perio- 
dicals. He was on the most intimate 
terms with the notorious monster, 
that Tired Feeling, and to see black, 
yellow and even varicoloured spots, 
which were not in reality there to see, 
was with him an everyday business. 
To feel indisposed to work of any sort 
and inclined to sleep on from the end 
of one night to the beginning of the next 
was his habit. (This last symptom 
you will readily appreciate.) Not, 
however, having the good fortune to 
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be the hero of an Advertisement, it can- 
not be said of him that he ever came 
across the true friend who, when all 
doctors had failed, put him on to the 
one patent medicine that would remove 
the spots, chase away the tired feeling 
and render him so passionately ena- 
moured of his work that the mere men- 
tion of bed should make him lose his 
temper. 

True, he had many friends, and all of 
them offered to put him on to the One- 
and-Only Cure, but against all these 
One-and-Only Cures he had a substantial 
complaint. None of them could he 
digest, and it is the first essential of a 
cure for indigestion, the experts agreed, 
that it should not be indigestible itself. 
To do justice to the manufacturers, I 
must make one exception. One of the 
remedies Hezekiah tried very nearly 
curled him up for good, but that was not 
wholly the fault of the remedy. In the 
first place, it was intended for external 
and not internal application; in the 
second, its primary purpose was to 
produce hair on the head and not peace 
in the lowerregions. The error of its use 
was due to the mistaken enthusiasm of 
one Brown, a busy friend but a poor 
listener. Had he attended more dili- 
gently to Hezekiah’s self-analysis, he 
would have prescribed for his case with 
more aptness. As it was, he heard that 
the man had a headache, jumped to the 
conclusion that this was due to draught 
on top and advised on that basis. Thus 
Brown lost the confidence of a friend; 
but as the confiding friend was dyspep- 
tic, we need not waste our sympathy on 
Brown. No; the main and permanent 
sorrow in his life was the severe dieting 
to which he had to subject himself— 
and if there was ever a man who loved 
his food, he was that one. It was at 
breakfast, in fact, where began the train 
of events which culmirated in Heze- 
kiah’s Great Big Lie. 

““ Amelia,” he said to his wife, as he 
watched her meal with envious and 
irritated gaze, “if you must eat and 
continue eating, why can’t you do it 
somewhere else ; somewhere where I 
can’t see you doing it?’ And he 
crumbled up his dry morning biscuit 
with angry fingers. 
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Amelia Twelftree was one of those 
admirable creatures who do not believe 
in anybody’s ailments but her own. 
““Nonsense,’’ she remarked merely, pro- 
ceeding with her marmalade and, more 
shame to her, buttered toast. 

“You say Nonsense,” retorted Hezi- 
kiah, with great accuracy, “‘ but if you 
had an internal machine like mine, 
what you have eaten this morning 
would, within the hour, change your 
point of view.” ; 

Amelia laughed cheerily, a dreadful 
habit for such an early hour, and one of 
which you would do well to rid yourself 
while still young if you wish to marry 
happily. “I love my food,” she said, 
“and am, thank Heaven, capable of 
enjoying it—the reward of having lived 
a temperate and upright life.” 

“Love it! Love it, indeed! Why, 
I adore it, and I would sacrifice my soul 
to be able to eat it. Lobsters, oysters, 
paté de foie gras, even red roast beef. 
. . . Ah! to think of them!” 

Amelia did not believe in pandering 
to the weaknesses of others, whatever 
she might do for her own. She poured 
herself out a second cup of coffee, and her 
menials, though on her own admission 
worthless in every other respect, were 
unique in being able to make coffee 
which was good coffee and not bad tea 
in disguise. The smell reached Hezi- 
kiah. It was the last straw. 

“‘ Sometimes,” he mused, “‘ I am at a 
loss to know why I ever married you, 
still more to understand why I go on 
loving you. I would sacrifice my soul 
for one cup of that.” 

Amelia drank heavily and then replied 
to the effect that if her husband had a 
soul to sacrifice, it would, on his own 
showing, have been spent long enough 
ago, a point upon which he was about 
to join issue when the dastardly scheme 
which is the subject of this sermon 
formulated itself in his mind. 

“ T will sacrifice my soul,” he said, but 
to himself, “and I will sacrifice my life 
for one good meal.”’ 

You would be wrong in supposing 
that he was contemplating a practical 
suicide. He did not propose to take a 
revolver and make an end of himself, 
for the reason that he knew and owned 
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that when the psychological moment 
arrived that revolver would not go off, 
and through no fault of its own. No; he 
had another and a viler idea than that; 
and it was Suggested, oddly enough, by 
a paragraph of information in that 
very morning’s Daily Mail. 


II 


Some three weeks previously a 
labourer, unknown otherwise to the 
public, had received the capital sentence 
for the murder of his wife. The circum- 
stance was made much of at the time by 
the press and duly discussed at every 
dinner-table in the country. Some, 
recalling their experience of husbands, 
approved the sentence ; others, recalling 
their experience of wives, disapproved ; 
and others, single people for the most 
part, could not make up their minds. 
Finally all agreed to let the matter be 
and to devote their attention to an 
All-England Golf tournament, then in 
progress. But three weeks must elapse 
between the passing of the sentence and 
its putting into effect, and during that 
time the reading public had become 
heartily sick of golf. The newspapers 
then had no alternative but to revert to 
the unhappy felon, now drawing to a 
conclusion, and they devoted their 
principal columns to narrating his past 
history, indicating his favourite 
amusements and noting his witty and 
wise and discerning remarks. © They 
even hunted up his ancestors and their 
amusements and witty and wise and 
discerning remarks. One of the more 
discursive sheets gave a list of all the 
men who had ever thus made an end of 
matrimony, together with their sur- 
rounding circumstances as above; but 
only to The Daily Scent did it occur to 
discover what the doomed man _ had 
selected (the choice being with him) 
for his final breakfast, which he had 
eaten that very morning. Hezekiah, 
having nothing else to do while his wife 
broke fast, read this all out and thus 
succeeded in doing what had seemed 
Impossible, stopping her. 

“ I cannot touch another thing,’’ she 
said reproachfully. 
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Hezekiah passed her the unconsumed 
half of his biscuit. ‘“‘ You are welcome 
to it,” said he, “if you fear that the 
kipper, the two poached eggs, the 
bacon and the marmalade will not see 
you through to noon.” 

“Not even a biscuit,’”’ she protested, 
as if to say that her husband deserved 
all he got. 

Hezekiah, to whom the sudden de- 
cease of people he did not know was as 
nothing, was inclined to be ribald, but 
thought better of it. ‘I fear,’’ he sug- 
gested, “‘ that I have upset you ? ” 

Amelia was one of those more than 
admirable persons who scorn to pre- 
varicate in order to save other people’s 
feelings. ‘‘ You have,” she replied, 
“ totally.” 

“| fear moreover that, as you are not 
easily upset in the ordinary course, you 
are not quite yourself this morning ? ”’ 

Amelia was one of those superlative 
beings (would that there were more of 
them !) who are prepared to go with the 
utmost fullness and detail into any 
matter concerning themselves. “I 
have not been in the best of health for 
some days. I would not say exactly to 
what cause my indisposition is to be 
attributed, but ever since Monday, and 
even Sunday——”’ 

“Nay,” he interrupted, “ for some 
weeks previously I have seen reasons 
for saying that you require a change of 
air. We must deal with the matter at 
once.” 

Amelia’s first principle in life was to 
consider the convenience of her husband 
as paramount, and nothing, she said, was 
more convenient to a husband than to 
have his wife in good health and spirits, 
and so she did not scruple to suggest 
plans contrived solely for the recupera- 
tion of her health and only incidentally 
involving pleasure to herself. As for 
Hezekiah, he would think of nothing 
less than a month’s tour of the con- 
tinental golf courses to achieve that. 
To this, Hezekiah, somewhat to her 
surprise, agreed. ‘‘ You will catch the 
boat train from Victoria this very even- 
ing,” he insisted, “‘ and would that I was 
not prevented by an important affair on 
hand from accompanying you myself ! ”’ 
Moreover, he was emphatic that she 
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must go upstairs and start her packing 
forthwith. 

Amelia, always ready to oblige and 
especially to oblige herself, went, and 
no sooner had she gone than Hezekiah 
did a curious thing. He rang the bell, 
had the breakfast cleared away forth- 
with, and then, summoning all the 
servants in the house into the room, 
ordered them to take a day’s holiday at 
once, commanding them to be gone from 
the house within five minutes and not 
to return till the following morning. 
In an age when servants are so little 
inclined to obey any instructions at all, 
it is pleasant to note that they departed 
instantly and were all gone before 
Amelia came down to enlist the aid of 
her husband in her packing. 

“In dismissing all our servants tem- 
porarily, at any rate,” said he, “‘ I have 
been actuated by nothing but my 
affectionate regard for my Amelia. I 
desired that we should spend our last 
day together alone.” 

“Why ‘last ?’”’ asked she, casting 
a look round the room to see if it con- 
tained anything which she might pack. 

A queer look came into Hezekiah’s 
desperate eye. 


III 


The trial was of rather an unusual 
nature. The Attorney-General, appear- 
ing for the Crown, admitted at the out- 
set that the evidence for the prosecution 
was thin and supplied exclusively by the 
prisoner. So far as could be ascertained 
from other sources, he had lived on the 
most affectionate terms with his wife 
and alleged victim, up to the very day 
when it was suggested (by the prisoner) 
that he had made an end of her. The 
dismissal of the servants was suspicious, 
but that was all, and there appeared to 
be no specific reason why he should have 
made an end of her. ‘‘ Though there 
is,’ he concluded, ‘‘ as I am reminded 
from the dock, there is the damning fact 
of the prisoner’s chronic dyspepsia, an 


affliction which leads men to strange’ 


acts.” 

Had it not been that the prisoner him- 
self insisted upon going into the box and 
repeating his story which he had been 
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the first to adumbrate to the police, it is 
extremely doubtful if the jury would 
ever have convicted. As it was, he was 
so emphatic as to his guilt that it would 
have been the rankest distourtesy to 
disbelieve him. He was _ therefore 
officially found guilty. In passing sen- 
tence the judge remarked that, if the 
prisoner on thinking the matter over 
came to see it in another light and 
thought fit to petition the Home Office 
for relief, he, the judge, would lend his 
full support to that petition. In the 
present circumstances, he was left with 
no alternative or discretion, and was 
bound by the law of England to order 
his hanging in some three weeks’ time. 

Hezekiah thanked his lordship, ex- 
pressed his sincere and permanent ad- 
miration for the law of England and 
asked to be allowed to see the ménu 
forthwith. “I presume that my final 
breakfast will be a la carte, and I have 
always been given to understand that 
the free choice of victuals and drink is 
with me,”’ he explained. 

The judge looked a little startled, the 
sheriff’s chaplain a little hurt and the 
sheriff a little inclined to laugh. 

““T apologise to your lordship,” he 
said, with a blush, “‘for touching on 
what is after all premature and not 
appropriate for public discussion ; but 
it is an affair of some importance to me.” 


IV 

The three weeks which ensued, and 
are found by the average felon to be so 
dull, were to Hezekiah a long feast of 
anticipation and pleasant contrivance. 
It was not until the day before his 
positively last appearance that his ménu 
was finally settled and appointed to his 
satisfaction. It ran thus: 

Hors d’cuvre variées. 
Mulligatawny Soup (Cayenne Pepper) 
Lobsters. Oysters. 

Steak. Chops. Roast Beef. 
Yorkshire Pudding. 

Potatoes. Vegetables. 

Curried Chicken. ‘ 

Duck and Green Peas. Apple Sauce. 

and 
Cold Buffet. 
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Rolled Jam Pudding (Boiled). 
Ditto (Baked). 
Plum Pudding and Devonshire Cream. 
Mince Pies. 


Cake (Dundee). 


Caviare. Pdaté de foie gras. Radishes, 


Dessert. 
Ice Pudding. 


Coffee. 


Sherry Amontillado, 
Hock Berncastler. 
Champagne. 
Port ('78). 
Brandy. 

Beer (Draught). 


Such complete happiness did the de- 
vising of this ménu afford him that the 
passing spasms of indigestion which 
his daily consumption of prison fare 
caused within the hour left him laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Aha!’”’ he would say, tapping 
his waist contemptuously, “‘ I am going 
to cheat you yet.” 


V 


I refrain from going in detail through 
that Meal of Meals with the doomed 
Hezekiah, and for this reason. There 
are moments in a man’s life, passionate 
and ecstatic, that are so essentially his 
own that it were impertinent to intrude 
upon them. Let me briefly say that 
not a course remained untouched nor a 
plate uncleared, and he arrived eventu- 
ally at the coffee, happy as he had never 
been before and full of the glorious 
thought that there was within him the 
material of years of poignant suffering, 
none of which he was ever to endure. 
He was due to be dispatched twenty 
minutes at least before the digestive, or, 
rather, indigestive, process could hope 
to begin within him. 

And so it was ended and he had done. 
Merrily he looked round for one more 
touch to complete the effect. Happily 


the means was to hand and consisted of 
six cherries, which by mischance had 
escaped notice and consumption. They 
were red, they were fat, and he seized 
Then, 


them greedily. with a_ face 
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flushed with triumph, he dashed them 
all at once into his mouth and de- 
liberately swallowed the stones. 

Even as he did so the door of his cell 
was thrown open . . . but not to admit 
the Executioner. 


VI 


I have told you that three weeks’ 
consecutive and continuous golf is more 
than any man can stand who need not. 
This applies also to women and even to 
Amelia. Sated with foreign hotels and 
the abortive searching for lost golf-balls, 
she had returned to England before her 
time. ‘‘ Well, thank goodness I have 
found you at last,’’ she said, with 
affectionate irritation, as she burst 
importantly into the cell and proceeded 
to tidy her veil before its little mirror. 

‘“H’sh,” whispered the pale Heze- 
kiah. ‘‘ For the sake of everything, 
don’t let them know who you are and 
that you are alive again. It would up- 
set the whole thing and involve the 
most dreadful consequences.” 

Amelia was above all an eminently 
practical person. ‘‘ But you must be 
saved from your undeserved and terrible 
fate?” 

“And be kept for a fate much more 
terrible and more than deserved ? ’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ It is just like you to threaten 
me with that.” 

It transpired that she had already 
made the facts known. “ After all,” 
she said, “‘I had to consider my own 
position, and none of my friends wauld 
ever have spoken to me again if they sus- 
pected me of having been murdered.” 

Hezekiah sank to the floor in very 
natural but alas! only transient un- 
consciousness. 

I will spare you the narrative of his 
subsequent years, contenting myself 
with the old formula that “‘ he lived un- 
happily everafterwards.’’ Letmemerely 
repeat my original caution to you. 
Never tell lies, and especially not in the 
witness-box. The flourishing of the un- 
righteous is always a precarious busi- 
ness. 

F. O. L. 
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FROM OUR READERS 











AN EXILE’S SOLACE 











CALLE BARTOLOME MITRE 682, 
BuENOsS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


EAR SIR, 

The September number was 
delivered tome yesterday, and 
that sameevening I proceeded, 

with much enjoyment, to “ devour ”’ its 
contents from cover to cover. 

You must have received so many 
laudatory letters, and so much praise 
for the splendid way in which you have 
improved the PALL MALL, that you will 
hardly care to receive more, yet allow 
me to add my congratulations thereon 
also. Long may THE PALL MALL MaGa- 
ZINE be the pioneer in all improvements 
and beauties in the magazine world, and 
may its circulation reach the height it 
deserves. 

I beg to enclose my card and sign 
myself, 

Yours very truly, 
AN EXILE. 





TORN BY HARD READING 








BoarRD OF EDUCATION, 
WHITEHALL, S.W. 
September 22, 1913. 


D*®® sz, 

I am availing myself of your 
standing invitation for suggestions and 
criticism regarding your magazine. 

L have no fault to find with the con- 
tents, and print, “ get up,” and illustra- 
tionof your magazine. Indeed, everyone 
who mentions your magazine refers to 
the remarkable progress and improve- 
ment, and the high tone it has reached. 

My only suggestion is that a better 
binding be provided, so that its useful 
contents be better kept together. 

I am a member of a magazine club ; 
a club which circulates about fifteen to 
twenty magazines, and I notice that 
yours is one of the first to lose its covers 
back and front and the last few pages, 
and it succumbs early to the bad treat- 
ment of being twisted covers inside. 

Perhaps you do not cater especially 
for the rough usage of magazine clubs, 
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but I venture to suggest that if a little 
more “‘cohesion” could be supplied 
without lowering the quality of the read- 
ing matter in your magazine, it would, 
I believe, be an advantage which would 
receive universal acknowledgment. 
Yours truly, 
H. ROsENBLATTI. 
P.S.—I may say that this magazine 
comes to me eventually to keep, and 
I send it abroad; hence my concern, 
which I commit to writing. H.R 


THE BENEDICTION OF DALLAS 











City oF DALtas, 
Dattas, TEXaAs. 


D®8 518, 

Your PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
was purchased by me some few days 
ago in this City. 

I have, with educational benefit 
and wholesome amusement, diligently 
perused its pages, and noticing your 
“Brickbat and Bouquet’”’ Column, desire 
to add to your happy throng my humble 
contribution. While I am not, at this 
writing, a permanent subscriber, or as 
your Byron so aptly puts it, “ I stood 
among them, but not of them,” still 
I would make bold enough to place my- 
self on record in testifying to the high 
grade of worth and the evident con- 
scientious effort to meet the expecta- 
tions of the reader on the part of the 
editorial staff, which permeates the 
pages of your Patt MALL MAGAZINE. 

Taking the good points of your 
monthly into a grand total, the figures 
resolve themselves into letters, which 
eventually find their place in your 
‘““From our Readers” column, often 
testifying to the salutary influence it 
exerted on the reader ; and so this letter 
to you is intended to do. 

Extend your circle of influence, keep 
the good work up, and may the Goddess 
of Luck come from her pedestal and in 
sober reality imitate the Good Samari- 
tan by placing a copy of your magazine 
in the hands of the hitherto uninitiated. 

Yours cordially, 

WALTER E. NASON. 
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November 1913 









E suppose that all our readers have heard of Polycrates, Tyrant of 
Samos, and the Peculiar Episode of the Priceless Ring. (Loud cries 
of ‘‘ Yes, but please do tell us again!”’) Well, Polycrates—-who 
was a Greek, and lived at a date B.c. which we are jolly glad to say we 
have long ago forgotten—was such a prosperous and over-flattered person 
that he feared the Envy of the Gods, and decided to avert it by throwing 
away the Most Valuable Thing he possessed. So, ordering his ¢riveme to come 
round, he set forth and cast an excessively precious ring into the—well, 
whatever sea it is, you know, that washes the shores of the island of Samos. 
The next day his chef, while cutting open a very large halibut—if the Greeks 
had halibuts—which had been presented on account of its unusual size to the 
palace cuisine, discovered in its interior—you can never guess what—why, 
the Recalcitrant Ring! Thereupon Polycrates decided that it was no good 
trying to oppose Destiny, and some time later the doom which is reserved 
for the too fortunate befell him. 


ND what has all this got to do (you somewhat peevishly ask) with THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE? Well, the point is this: that we on this 
island page are beginning to feel a little like Polycrates. So full of flattery 
are the letters which have reached us lately, so many pats on the back, or 
the frontispiece, have we received, that we are beginning to be afraid of 
Nemesis, and to say to ourselves that pride comes before a fall. The other 
day we were on the point of crumpling up the most unblushing and bare- 
faced of our correspondents’ encomiums, and shying it out of the windows of 
20, Tudor Street, in order to propitiate the gods. Just in time, however, 
we remembered Polycrates and didn’t. The dear old gentleman upon 
whose hat it fell, would probably have smoothed it out, and sent it down 
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to our printers. So, to save him the treuble we did it ourselves, and you 
found it on page 708. But sooner or later we fear the Fates are bound 
to turn spiteful, the storm of hostile criticism is certain to come. 


ILL it be over our November issue ? We have presented to you in its 
pages—not to speak of another incident in the life of the justly-popular 
Jenny Pearl and a tale by Mr. Chesterton to solace you for the temporary 
retreat of Father Brown—a piece of work by a new humorist, Mr. Gerald 
Grogan, whom we are quite sure that you will find funny, and many good 
things besides. And yet if it is not the November issue at which you intend 
to carp, at what can it be ? 


ERTAINLY not at our Christmas number. There we shall show you 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling at what we venture to think is his best+that 
is to say, not in most intricately technical vein ; we shall invite you to enjoy 
the hospitality of those two famous Castles of Romance—Agnes and Egerton 
—and read a charming fantasy by Leonard Merrick, and introduce yourselves 
to the lowly but facetious characters that no one can find like Mr. Pett 
Ridge, to draw in your stools and listen to Eden Philpotts and Katharine 
Tynan, to study with Tom Gallon an incorrigible rogue, and to delight mean- 
while your eyes with the draughtsmanship of Dudley Hardy, of Norah 
Schlegel, of Fred Pegram, and last, but not least, Mr. Frank Craig. 


ND now we come to think of it, perhaps we were wrong after all about 
Polycrates. For it is you, dear readers, rather than ourselves, who 

are about to suffer from an embarras de richesse, an overweening prosperity 
and good fortune. Andif you fear the jealousy of the Fates when you are in 
the middle of our Christmas number (did we mention that it is to be a Double 
Number? No? Thank you, office-boy, for reminding us! ), perhaps you can 
hardly do better than drop it over the side of your home-going motor-bus. 
For you will be more successful than Polycrates: no one who picks it up 
will dream of letting you have it back again. And you yourselves, unless you 
are Spartan rather than Samian in your self-denial, will immediately make 


for the nearest book-stall and purchase, if you are so lucky as not to find 


it sold out, another copy. 








